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GARGOYLE 


BY EDWINA STANTON 


NARGOYLE stole up the piazza 

I steps. His arms were full of field 
flowers. He stood there staring over his 
burden. 

A hush fell upon tea- and card-tables. 
The younger women on the Strang 
veranda glanced at one another. The 
girl at the piano hesitated in her light 
stringing of musical sentences. 

John Strang rose. ‘Not now, Gar- 
goyle, old man.” Taking the flowers 
from the thin hands, he laid them on the 
rug at his wife’s feet, then gently mo- 
tioned the iniruder away. 
flitted contentedly down the broad steps 
to the smooth drive, and was soon hid- 
den by masses of rhododendron on the 


Garg le 


quadrangle. 

Only one guest raised questioning eye 
brows as Strang resumed his seat. This 
girl glanced over her shoulder at the aim- 
less child straying off into the trees. 

*T should think an uncanny little per- 
son like that would get on Mrs. Strang’s 
nerves; he gives me the creeps!” 

“Yes? Mrs. Strang is hardly as sensi- 
tive as you might suppose. What do you 
say of a lady who enjoys putting the 
worms on her shrinking husband’s hook? 
Not only that, but who banters the 
worms, telling them it’s all for their own 
good ?”" 

The mistress of Heartholm, looking 


BABCOCK 


over at the two, shook a deprecating 


head. But Strang seemed to derive 
amusement from the guest’s disap- 
proval. 


Mockwood, where the Strangs lived, 
had its impressiveness partly accounted 
for by the practical American name 
of “residential park.” This habitat, 
covering many thousands of acres, gave 
evidence of the usual New World com- 
promise between fantastic wealth and 
over-reached restraint. Polished au- 
tomobiles gliding noiselessly through 
massed purple and silver shrubberies, 
receded bland glooms of well- 
thought-out boscage. The architecture, 
a judicious mixture of haughty roofs and 
opulent chimneys, preened itself behind 
exclusive screens of wall and vine, and 
the entire frontage of Mockwood pre- 
sented a polished elegance which did not 
‘al a silent plausibility of 


into 


entirely con 
expense. 

At Heartholm, the Strangs _ place, 
alone, bad the purely conventional been 
smitten in its smooth face. The banker’s 
country home was built on the lines of 
his own physical height and mental 
breadth. Strang had flung open his liv- 
ing-rooms to tree branches 
splashing against the morning blue. His 
back stairs were as aspiring as_ the 
Apostles’ Creed, and his front stairs as 


vistas of 
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soaring as the Canticle to the Sun. As 
he had laid out his seven-mile drive on 
a deer track leading to a forest spring, 
spoken for his flowers the 
word, which, though it freed them from 
the prunes and prisms of a landscape 


so had he 


gardener, held them, glorified vassals, to 
their original masters, sun and rain. 
Strang and his love for untrammeled 
nature were hard pills for Mockwooders 
to swallow. Here was a man wko, while 
he kept one on the alert, was to be de- 
plored; who homesteaded squirrels, 
gave rabbits their own licentious ways, 
tolerant of 
mushrooms, and vagabond vines. 


lichens, 
This 


was also the man who, when his garden- 


was whimsically 


ers wife gave birth to a deaf and dumb 
baby, encouraged his own wife to make 
a pet of the unfortunate youngster, and 
when he could walk gave him his free- 
dom of the Heartholm acres. 

It was this sort of thing, Mockwooders 
agreed, that “explained” the Strangs. 
It was the desultory gossip of fashion- 
able breakfast tables how Evelyn Strang 
was frequently seen at the gardener’s 
talking 


about her youngest. The gardener’s wife 


cottage, to the poor mother, 


had other children, all strong and hearty. 
These 


rigors of “regents’” 


went to school, survived the 
examinations, and 
were beginning to talk of “accepting” 
positions. There would never be any 
pos'tion for little Gargovle, as John 
Strang called him, to “accept.” 

* Let the child run about,” the village 
doctors had advised. “Let him run 
about in the sun and make himself use- 
ful.” 

But people who “run about in the 
sun” are seldom inclined to make them- 
selves useful, and no one could make 
Gargoyle so. It would have been as well 
to try to train woodbine to draw water 
or to educate cattails to write Greek. 
The little boy spent all of the day idling; 
it was a curious, Oriental sort of idling. 
Callers at Heartholm grew disapprov- 
ingly accustomed to the sight of the 


grotesque face and peering 


figure 
they shrugged 


through the shrubberies: 
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their impatiently, coming 
upon the recumbent child dreamily gaz- 
ing at his own reflection in the lily-pond, 


looking necromantically out from the 


shoulders 


molten purple of a wind-blown beech, o1 
standing at gaze in a clump of iris. 

Strang with his amused laugh fended 
off all protest and neighborly advice. 

“'That’s Gargoyle’s special variety of 
hashish. He lives in a flower-harem—in 
a five-year-old Solomon's Song. I’ve 
often seen the irises kowtowing to him, 
and his attitude toward them is dis- 
tinetly personal and lover-like. If that 
little chap could only talk there would 
be some fun, but what Gargoyle thinks 
would hardly fit itself to words—besides, 
then”’—Strang twinkled at the idea 
“none of us would faney having him 
around with those natural eyes—that 
undressed little mind.” 

It was in good-humored explanations 
like this that the Strangs managed to 
conceal their real interest in Gargoyle. 
They did not remind people of their only 
child, the brave boy of seven, who died 
before they came to Mockwood. Under 
the common sense that set the two in- 
stantly to work building a new home, 
creating new associations, lay the ever- 
lasting pain of an old life, when, as 
parents of a son, they had seemed to 
tread springier soil, to breathe keener, 
more vital air. And, theugh the Strangs 
adhered patiently to the 
technicalities of 


recognized 
Mockwood existence, 
they never lost sight of a hope, of which, 
against the increasing evidence of world- 
ly logic, their human hearts still made 
ceaseless frantic attestation. 

Very slowly, but very constructively, 
it had become a fierce though governed 
passion with both—to learn something 
of the spiritual life coursing back of the 
Equally slowly and 
inevitably had the two come to believe 
that the little changeling at the lodge held 
some wordless clue, some unconscious 
knowledge as to that outer sphere, that 
surrounding, peopled ether, in which, un- 
der their apparent rationality, the two 
had come to believe. Yet the banker 


material universe. 
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and his wife stood to Mockwooders for 
no special cult or fad; it was only be- 
tween themselves that their quest bad 
become a slowly developing motive. 
“Gargoyle was under the rose-arbor 
this morning.”’ It was according to cus- 
tom that Evelyn Strang would relate the 
child’s latest phase. “*He sat there with- 
out stirring such a long time that I was 
fascinated. I that he 
picked a rose, never smelled one. 


never 
The 
early sun fell slanting through their 
petals till they glowed like thin little 
wheels of fire. John dear, it was that 
scalloped fire which Gargoyle was star- 


noticed 


ing at. The flowers seemed to lean tow- 
ard him, vibrating color and perfumes 
too delicate for me to hear. J only saw 
and smelled the flowers; Gargoyle 
looked as if he felt them! Don’t laugh; 
know we look at flowers because 
when we were little, people always said, 
‘See the pretty flower, smell the pretty 


you 


flower,” but no one said, * Listen and see 
if you can hear the flower grow; be still 
and see if you can catch the flower 
speaking.” 

Strang never did laugh, never brushed 
these fantastic Settling 
back in his piazza chair, his big hands 
locked together, he would listen, amus- 
ing himself with his pet theory of Gar- 
goyle’s “undressed mind.” 

“By the way,” he said once, “that re- 
minds me, have you ever seen our voung 


away ideas. 


Solomon of the flower-harem smile?” 
“Of course I haven't: neither have 
Young Mrs. Strang averred it 
confidently. ** He never has smiled, poor 
told me 


va, 
baby, nor cried—his mother 
that long ago.” 

The banker kept his eves on the tree- 
tops; he had his finger-tips nicely bal- 
anced before he remarked, with seeming 
irrelevance: 

“You know that nest in the tree we 
call the Siegfried tree?” 

She nodded. 

“The other day a bird fell out of it, 
one of the young ones, pushed out by a 
housecleaning mother, I suppose. — It 
<illed the poor little feathered gawk. I 


saw Gargoyle run, quick as a flash, and 
pick it up. 


eves, tried to place the bird on a holly- 


He pushed open the closing 


hock stalk, to spread its wings, in every 
When, after 
saw it fall to the 
ground, he stood still, looking at it very 
hard. Suddenly, to my surprise, he 
seemed to understand something, to 
comprehend it fully and delightedly. He 
laughed.” Strang stopped, looking in- 
tently at his wife. 


way to give it motion. 


each attempt, he 


“IT “can imagine that laugh,” she 
mused. 

Strang shook his head. “I don’t think 
you can. It—it wasn’t pleasant. It 


Was as uncanny as the rest of the little 
chap—a _ long, rattling, eerie sound, 
as if a should groan or a_but- 
terfly curse; but wait—there’s more.” 
In his earnestness Strang sat up, adding, 
“Then Gargoyle got up and stretched 
out his hands, not to the sky, but to the 
air all around him. It was as if—” 
Here Strang, the normal, healthy man of 
the world, hesitated; it was only the 
father of the little boy who had died 


tree 


who admitted in low tones: ‘“* You 
would have said At least even J 
could imagine that Gargoyle—well 


that he saw something like a released 
principle of life fly happily back to its 
as if a little mote like a 
sunbeam should detach itself from a 
clod and, disembodied, dart back to its 
law of motion.” 

For a long time they were silent, lis- 
tening to the call of an oven-bird far 
back in the spring trees. At last Strang 
got up, filled his pipe, and puffed at it 
savagely before he said, “Of course the 
whole thing’s damned nonsense.” He 
repeated that a little brutally to his 
wife's silence before in softened voice he 
added, “Only, perhaps you're right, 
Evelyn; perhaps we, too, should be see- 
ing that kind of thing, understanding 
what, God knows, we long to under- 
stand, if we had ‘undressed minds,’ if 
we hadn't from infancy been 
smeared all over with the plaster-of- 
Paris of ‘normal thinking.’ 


main source 


earliest 








Time flew swiitly by. The years at 


Heartholm were tranquil and happy un- 


lil Strang, taken by one of the swilt 
maladies which often come to men of his 
ivpe, was mortally stricken. His wife 

first seemed to feel only the strange 


ecstasy that sometimes comes to those 
who have beheld death lay its hand on a 
In k ved body. She weni coldly, rigidly, 
through every detail of the final laying 
away of the man who had loved her to the 
utmost power of his man’s heart. Friends 


waited helplessly, dreading the furious 
after-crash of this unnatural mental and 
bodily Doctor Milton, 


Strang’s life-long friend, who had fought 


endurance. 


for the banker's life. watched her care- 
fully, but there was no catalepsy, no 
tranced woman held in a vise of endur- 
ance. Nothing Evelyn Strang did was 
odd or unnatural, only she seemed, par- 
ticularly before the burial, to be waiting 
intently for some revelation, toward 
which her desire burned consumingly, 
like a powerful flame. 

Just before the funeral Strang’s sister 
came to Doctor Milton. 


“Evelyn!” in whispered response to 


his concerned look. “Oh, doctor, 1 can- 
not think that this calmness is right for 
he 7 Phe poor, red eved woman, 
fiviting hard for her own composure, 


motioned to the room where, with the 


cool lattices drawn, and a wave of 
flowers breaking on his everlasting sleep, 
the master of Heartholm lay. “She has 
gone in there with that little deaf-and- 
dumb child. her standing with 
him, staring all about her. 


it seemed to me that Gargoyle was smil- 


I saw 
Somehow 
ing—that he saw something—!” 

For long weeks Doctor Milton stayed 
on at Heartholm, caring for Mrs. Strang. 
From time to time the physician also 
studied and questioned Gargoyle. Ques- 
tioned in verity, for the practised hand 
could fee! rigid muscles and undeveloped 
glands that answered more truthfully 
than Whatever 
Milton arrived at, he divulged to no one 
but Mrs. Strang. What he had to say 


words. conclusions 


roused the desolate woman as nothing 
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else could have done. To the rest of the 
world little or nothing was explained. 
But, after the consent of the mother at 
the gardener’s cottage had been gained, 
Doctor Milton left Heartholm, taking 
Gargoyle with him. 

In the office of Dr. Pauli Mach, the 
professional tongue was freed. Milton, 
with the half-quizzical earnestness habit- 
ual to him, told his story, which was 
followed by the exchange of much inter- 
esting data. 

The two fell back on the discussion of 
various schools where Gargoyle might be 
put under observation. At last, feeling 
in the gravely polite attention of the 
more eminent man a waning lack of 
interest, Milton reluctantly concluded 
the interview. 

“Tl write to Mrs. Strang and tell her 
your conclusions; she won't accept them 

her own husband humored her in the 
thing. What John Strang himself be- 
lieved I never really knew, but I think 
he had wisdom in his generation.” 

Milton stood there, hesitating; he 
looked abstractedly at the apathetic lit- 
tle figure of Gargoyle sitting in the chair. 

“We talk of inherent human nature,” 
said the doctor, slowly, “as if we had all 
knowledge concerning the possibilities of 
that nature’s best and worst. Yet I have 
wondered if call 
mentally askew people are not those that 
possess attributes which society is not 


sometimes what we 


wise enough to help them use wisely 
mightn’t such people be like fine-blooded 
animals who sniff land and water where 
no one else suspects any? Given a cer- 
tain kink in a human brain, and there 
might result capacity we ought to con- 
sider, even if we can’t, in our admittably 
systematized civilization, utilize it.” 
The Swiss doctor nodded, magnetic 
eyes and mouth smiling. 
“Meanwhile’’—in his slow, careful 
speech—** meanwhile we do what we can 
to preserve the type which from long 
experience we know wears best.” 
Milton nodded. He moved to go, one 
hand on Gargoyle’s unresponsive shoul- 
der, when the office door swung open. 
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“Now this 1S real trouble,” laughed a 
woman's fresh, deep - chested voice. 
“Doctor Mach, it means using one of 
your tall measuring-glasses or permitting 
these lovely things to wilt; some one has 
inundated us with flowers. Ive already 
filled one bath-tub; I've even used the 
buckets in the operating-room.” 

The head nurse stood there, white- 
frocked, smiling, her stout arms full of 
rosy gladioli and the lavender and white 
of Japanese iris. The two doctors started 
to help her with the fragrant burden, 
but not before Gargoyle sprang out of 
his chair. With a start 
galvanic motion, the boy sat upright. 
With a throttled cry he leaped at the 


surprised woman. He bore down upon 


as if shocked into 


} 


her flowers as if they had been a life- 
preserver, snatching at them as if to 
prevent himself from being sucked under 
by some strange mental undertow. The 
softly-colored bloom might have had 
some vital magnetizing force for the 
child's blood, to which his whole feeble 
nature responded. Tearing the colored 
mass from the surprised nurse’s arms, 
Gargoyle sank to the floor. He sat there 
caressing the flowers, smiling, making 
uncouth efforts to speak. The arms that 
raised him were gentle enough. They 


} 


made no attempt to take from him his 
treasures. They sat him on the table, 
watching the httle thin hands move 
ardently, yet with a curious deftness and 
delicacy, amid the sheaf of color. As the 
visionary eyes peered first into one 
golden-hearted lily, then into another, 
Milton felt stir, in spite of himself, 
Strang’s old conviction of the “un- 
dressed mind.” He said nothing, but 
stole a glance at the face of his superior. 
Doctor Mach was absorbed. He stood 
the boy on the table before him. The 
nurse stripped Gargoyle, then swiftly 
authoritative fingers traveled up and 
down the small, thin frame. 


Life at Heartholm went on very much 
the same. The tender-hearted observer 
might have noted that the gardens held 


the same flowers year after year, all the 


perennials and hardy blooms Jolin 
Strang had loved. No matter what had 
been his widow's courageous acceptance 
of modern stoicism, the prevailing idea 
that incurable grief is merely “morbid,” 
vet, in their own apartments where their 
own love had been lived, was every mute 
image and eloquent trifle belonging to 
its broken are. Here, with Strang’s 
books on occult science, with other books 
of her own choosing, the wife lived 
secretly, unknown of any other human 
being, the long vigil of waiting for some 
sign or word from the spirit of one who 
by every token of religion and faith she 
could not believe dead—only to her 
wistful earthly gaze, hidden. She also 
hid in her heart one strangely persistent 
hope—namely, Gargoyle! Letters from 
Doctor Milton had been full of signifi- 
cance. The last letter triumphantly con- 
cluded: 


Your young John Strang Berber, alias 
Gargoyle, can talk now, with only one draw- 


back: as vet he doesn’t know any word 


The rapidly aging mother at the 
gardener’s cottage took worldly pride in 
what was happening to her youngest. 

‘IT allus knowed he was smart,” the 
woman insisted. “My Johnny! To 
think of him speaking his mind out like 
any one else! I allus took his part—I 
could ha’ told ‘em he had his own 
notions!” 

There was no doubt as to Gargoyle’s 
having the “notions.” As the slow proc- 
ess of speech was taught and the miracle 
of fitting words to things was given unto 
John Berber, alias Gargoyle, it was hard 
for those watching over him to keep the 
riotous perceptions from retarding the 
growing mechanistics. Close-mouthed 
the boy was, and, they said, always 
would be; but watchful eyes and keen 
intuitions penetrated to the silent orgies 
going on within him. So plainly did the 
fever of his education begin to wear on 
his physical frame that wary Doctor 
Mach shook his head. “Here I find too 
many streams of thought coursing 
through one field,” said the careful 
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“The field thus grows stony and 
Give this field only one 
stream that shall be nourishing.” 

For other supernormal developments 
that might have 
music or sports. 


Swiss. 


bears nothing. 


“one stream” been 
For Gargoyle it hap- 
The botanist with 
whom he was sent afield not only knew 
his science, but guessed at more than his 
His were the beatitudes of the 
blue sky; water, rocks, and trees his only 
living testament. Under histutelage, with 
the eyesof Doctor Mach everon his grow- 


pened to be flowers. 


science. 


ing body, and with his own special gifts 
of concentration and perception, at last 
came to Gargoyle the sudden whisper of 
namely, 

He himself seemed never to hear this 
whisper. What things—superimposed on 
the new teeming world of material actu- 
alities—he did hear, he never told. Few 
could reach Berber; among fellow- 
students he was gay, amiable, up to a 
certain point even frivolous; then, as 
each companion in turn complained, a 
curtain seemed to drop, a colorless wrap 
of unintelligibility enveloped him like a 
chameleon’s changing skin; the youth, 
as if he lived another life on another 
plane, walked apart. 

Doctor Milton, dropping into the 
smoking-room of a popular confrére, got 


. ° de. . ” 
academic sanction genius. 


a whiff of the prevailing gossip about his 
protege. 

“Tl be hanged if I 
psychics with a biceps like Berber’s; 


can associate 
somehow those things seem the special 
prerogative of anemic women in white 
fooling with * planchette’ 
‘currents.’ 


cheese-cloth 
and 

“You've got another guess,”” a growl- 
ing “Why 
shouldn't psychic freaks have biceps? 
We keep forgetting that we've dragged 


neurologist volunteered. 


our fifty-vear-old carcasses into an en- 
tirely new age —a_ wireless, horseless, 
man-flving, star-chasing age. Why, after 
shock upon shock of scientific discovery, 
shouldn't the human brain, like a sensi- 
tive plate, be thinned down to keener, 
more sensitive, perceptions?” 

Some one remarked that in the case of 
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Berber, born of a simple country woman 
and her uneducated husband, this was 
impossible. 

Another man laughed. ‘Berber may 
be a Martian, or perhaps he was orig- 
inally destined to be the first man on 
Jupiter. He took the wrong car and 
Why not? How 
do we know what agency carries pollen 
of human life from planet to planet?” 

Milton, smiling at it all, withdrew. 
He sat down and wrote a long-deferred 
letter to Mrs. Strang. 


landed on this globe. 


I have asked John Berber if he would care 
to revisit his old home. It seemed never to 
have occurred to him that he had a home! 
When I suggested the thing he followed it up 
eagerly, as he does every new idea, asking 
me many keen questions as to his relatives, 
who had paid for his education, ete. Of the 
actual facts of his cure he knows little except 
that there was special functioning out of 
gear, and that now the wheels have been 
greased. Doctor Mach is desperately proud 
of him, especially of the way in which he re- 
sponds to normal diversion-environments and 
friendships. You must instruct his mother 
very carefully as to references to his former 
condition. It is that he should not 
dwell the former condition. Your 
young friend, Gargoyle, however, sees no 
more spooks. 


best 
upon 


He is rapidly developing into 
a very remarkable and unconceited horti- 
culturist! 


The first few days at Mockwood were 
spent at the little gardener’s cottage, 
from which the other youngsters had 
flown. Berber, quietly moving about the 
tiny rooms, sitting buried in a scien- 
tific book or taking long trips afield, was 
the recipient of much maternal flattery. 
He accepted it all very gently; the 
young culturist had an air of quiet con- 
sideration for every one and absolutely 
no consciousness of himself. He pre- 
sumed upon no special prerogatives, but 
set immediately to work to make him- 


self useful. It was while he was weeding 


the box borders leading to the herb- 
gardens of Heartholm that Mrs. Strang 
first came upon him. Her eyes, suddenly 
confronted with his as he got to his feet, 
dropped almost guiltily, but when they 





























sought his face a second time, Evelyn 
Strang exper! enced 2 
half re 
youth, in. khaki 
flannel shirt, 
before her was John Strang Berber, Doc- 
ter Mach’s human masterpiece; 
was not “Gargoyle.” 

“That is hardly suitable work for a 
distinguished horticulturist,”” the 
tress of Heartholm smiled at the wilting 
piles ol pusley and sorrel, 

White teeth flashed, deep eyes kin- 
dled. 


seat, took up some bits of glass and a 


disappointment 
This 
and 
who knelt by the border 


that was lief. sunburnt 


trousers brown- 


this 


mis- 


Berber rose and, going to a garden 
folded paper. He showed her fragments 
of weed pressed upon glass plates, en- 
velopes of seeds preserved for special 
analyzation. “There's still a great undis- 
covered country in weed « hemistry,” he 
eagerly explained, * perhaps an anodyne 
for every pain and disease.” 

“Yes, 
every failure and grief.” The mistress of 
Heartholm said it lightly as she took the 
garden-seat, thinking how pleasant it 


and deadly poisons, too, for 


was to watch the resolute movements 


and splendid physical development of 


the once weasened Gargoyle. She 
began sorting out her embroidery silks 
as Berber, the bits of glass still in his 
hand, stood before her. He was smiling. 

“Yes, deadly poisons, too,” agreeing 
with a sort of exultation, so blithely, 
indeed, that the calmly moving fingers 
of the mistress of Heartholm were sud- 
denly arrested. A feeling as powerful 
and associative as the scent of a strong 
perfume stole over Evelyn Strang. 

Before she could speak Berber had 
resumed his weeding. “It’s good to get 
dictatorship over all this fight of grow- 
ing,” looking up for her sympathy with 
hesitance, which, seen in the light of his 
acknowledged genius, was the more sig- 
nificant. “You don’t mind my taking 
Michael's place? He was very busy this 
morning. I have but 
my mother seems to think I am a born 
rardener.” 

This lack of conceit, this 
ing practicality, the sort of thing with 


no credentials, 


unassum- 
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which Gargoyle’s mind had been eare- 
fully inoculated for a long time, battled, 
lso the 


sense of sacred trust placed in her hands, 


while it reassured Mrs. Strang. 


made her refrain from any psychic prob- 
For a long while she found it easy 
this self-control. The lonely 
the marvelous 
cure” of John Berber, magnetized by 


ing. 
to exert 
Woman, impressed by 
his youth and sunny enthusiasms back 
to the old dreaming pleasure in_ the 
Heartholm gardens, might in the ab- 
sorbed days to come have forgotten 
only there was a man’s photograph in 
her bedroom, placed where her eves al- 
ways rested on it, her hand could bring 
it to her lips; the face looking out at 
her seemed to say but one thing: 

What 
we I, new and were to each othe r had not only 
todo with our bodies. Men call me ‘dead,’ 
but you know that Tam not. Why do you 
not study and work and pray to learn 


i] knew you. 


oe te ? 
: You Anew me 


what I am become, that you may turn to 
me, that I 

Mockwooders, dropping in at Heart- 
holm for afternoon tea, began to aecus- 
tom themselves to finding Mrs. Strang 
sitting near some flower-bed where John 


reach to you?” 


Berber worked, or going with him over 
Che 


smirk the fashionable world reserves for 


his great books of specimens. 
anything not usual in its experience was 
less marked in this case than it might 
have been in others. Even those who 
live in “residential parks” are some- 
times forced (albeit with a curious sense 
of personal injury) to accept the idea 
that they who have greatly suffered find 
relief in “queer” ways. Mockwooders, 
assisting at the Heartholm tea-hour, and 
noting Berber among other casual guests, 
merely felt aggrieved and connoted 
““queerness.”” 

For almost a year, with the talking 
over of plans for John Strang’s long- 
cherished idea of a forest garden at 
Heartholm, there had been no allusion 
between mistress and gardener to that 
far-off fantasy, the life of little Gargoyle. 
During the autumn the two drew plans 
together for those spots which next 
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spring were to blossom in the beech 
glade. 
bulbs, experimented in the Heartholm 
greenhouses with special soils and fer- 
tilizers, and differences of heat and light; 
they transplanted, vrafted, and redevel- 
oped this and that woodland native. 
formal 
wore away, unconsciously the old bond 
and his 


Uneonsciously — all strangeness 


hetween Gargoyle mistress 
was renewed. 


Thus it the slightest 
realization as to what it might lead, that 


was, without 
Evelyn Strang one afternoon made some 
trifling ailusion to Berber’s association 
with the famous Doctor Mach. As soon 
as she,had done so, fearing from habit 
for some possible disastrous result, she 
tried immediately to draw away from 
the subject. But the forbidden spring 
had been touched—a door that had long 
been closed between them swung open. 
Young Berber, sorting dahlia bulbs into 
numbered boxes, looked up; he met her 
eyes unsuspiciously 

“T suppose,” thoughtfully, “that that 
is the man to whom I should feel more 
grateful than to any other human be- 
ing.” 

The mistress of Heartholm did not 
reply. In spite of her tranquil air, 
Evelyn Strang was gripped with a sud- 
How much, how lit- 
She 


den apprehension. 
tle, did Berber 
swiftly at him, then bent her head over 
her embroidery. 
Indian summer flowed around them. A 
late bird poured out his little cup of song. 
“My not my 
questions.” Berber, examining 


know? glanced 


The colored stream of 


mother will 
Young 
two curiously formed bulbs, shook the 
he stuffed them into 
his trousers pocket. “But Michael got 
talking yesterday and told me Did 
you know, Mrs. Strang? I was thought 
to be an idiot until I was twelve vears 
old 


It was asked so naturally, with a scien- 


answer 


earth from them; 


born deaf and dumb?” 


tific interest as impersonal as if he were 
speaking of one of the malformed bulbs 
that at first his mistress 
Her eves and hands 


in his pocket, 
felt no confusion. 


They sent to far-off countries for 
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busying themselves with the vivid silks, 
she answered. 

“T remember you as a little pale boy 
who loved flowers and did such odd, in- 
Mr. Strang 
and I were attracted to your mysterious 
plays. No, you never spoke, but 
we were not sure you could not hear— 
and ”"’—drawing a swift little breath 
“we were always interested in what—in 
what 

There was a pause. 


teresting things with them. 


you seemed—to see!” 

He knelt there, 
busily sorting the bulbs. Suddenly to 
the woman sitting on the garden bench 
the sun-bathed October gardens seemed 
alive with the myriad questioning faces 
of the fall flowers; wheels and disks like 
aureoled heads leaned toward her, mys- 
tical fire in their eves, the colored flames 
of their being bl}wn by passionate de- 
sire of revelation. “This is your mo- 
ment,” the flowers seemed to say to her. 
“Ask him now.” 

But that she might not yet speak out 
her heart to John Berber his mistress 
was She was reminded of what 
Strang had so often said, referring to 
their lonely quest—that actual existence 
was like a forlorn shipwreck of some 
other life, a mere raft upon which, like 
grave buffoons, the ragged survivors 
went on handing one another water- 
soaked bread of faith, glassless binocu- 
lars of belief, oblivious of what radiant 
coasts or awful headlands might lie be- 
yond the enveloping mists. Soon, the 
wistful woman knew, she would be mak- 
ing some casual observations about the 
garden, the condition of the soil. Yet, 
if ever the moment had come to question 
him whe had once been “Gargoyle,” 
that moment was come now! 

Berber lifted on high a mass of thickly 
welded bulbs clinging to a single dahlia 
stalk. He met her gaze triumphantly. 

“Michael says he planted only a few 
of this variety, the soft, gold-hearted 
lavender. See what increase.” The 
youth plunged supple fingers into the 
balmy-scented loam, among the swelling 
tuber forms. ‘A beautiful kind of ugli- 
ness,” he mused. “I remember I used 


sure, 




















to think—” 
he felt that the eyes fixed upon him 
were grown suddenly too eager, broke 
abruptly off. 

“Go on, John Berber. What you have 
to say is always interesting.” 

It was said calmly, with almost ma- 
ternal but the fingers 
absorbed in the bright silks fumbled and 
erred. ‘Used to think” 
these filtered like sunlight to the hope 
lying deep in Evelyn Strang’s heart. 

But Berber 


garden fork, looking past her. 


encouragement, 
words such “us 
upon his 


Over the 
youth's face crept a curious expression of 


young leaned 


wrapt contemplation, of super-occupa- 
tion, whether induced by her words or 
tell. Furtively Mrs. 
him. How 
would he drop that mystical look and 


not she could not 
Strang studied soon 
turn to her with the casual “educated” 
expression she had come to know so 
well? 

Suddenly, nervousness impelling her, 
she broke in upon his revery: 

* How wonderful, with such dreams as 
had, to 
How very grateful you must be to Doc- 
tor Mach.” 


She heard her own words helplessly ,as 


vou must have be educated! 


if in a dream, and, if the unwisdom of 
this kind of conversation had impressed 
the mistress of Heartholm before, now 
she could have bitten off her tongue with 
Young Ber- 
her, however, seemed hardly to have 
heard her; he stood there, the *‘*Gar- 
goyvle” look still in his eyes, gazing past 


that needless speech on it. 


his mistress into some surrounding mys- 


tery of air element. It was to her, 
watching him, as if those brooding, 


dilated pupils might behold, besides in- 
finitesimal mystery of chemical atoms, 
other mysteries—colorless pools of air 
where swam, like sea anemones, radiant 
forms of released spirit; invisible life- 
trees trembling with luminous fruit of 
occult being! 

When Berber turned this look, naked 
as a sword, back to Evelyn Strang, she 
But the boy’s 
His expression 


involuntarily shivered. 
face was unconscious. 
Vo CXLI No, 844.—54 
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changed only to the old casual regard as 
he said, very simply 

*You see, I wish they had not edu- 
cated me!” 

The confession came with inevitable 
shock. If she received it with apparent 
lightness, it was that she might, with 
all the powers a woman understands, 
rise to meet what she felt was coming. 
The barrier down, it was comparatively 
easy to stand in the breach, making her 
soit note of deprecation, acknowledging 
plavfully that the 
“normal” life must indeed seem a bur- 


stress of so-called 


den to one who had hitherto talked with 
Berber, 


however, seemed hardly to hear her; 


flowers, plaved with shadows. 


there was no tenseness in the youth's 
bearing; he merely gazed thoughtfully 
past her efforts, repeating: 

“No 
| have not really gained knowledge by 


I wish they had not taught me. 


being taught.” 

Mrs. Strang was genuinely puzzled. 
Yet she understood; it was merely theo- 
ries about life that he had gained. Again 
she called to mind a sentence in Doctor 
Milton’s letter: “I know that vou have 
followed the case in such a way as to 
understand what would be your respon- 
sibility toward this newly made human 
Was it right to question Berber? 
Could it be actually harmful to him to 
And yet was it not her only 
chance, after vears of faithful waiting? 

Trving to keep her voice steady, she 
reproached him: 

“No? With all that being educated 


means, all the gift for humanity?” 


soul.”” 


] 
PO ON: 


The young fellow seemed not to get 
her meaning. He picked up the garden 
fork. Thoughtfully scraping the damp 
earth from its prongs, he repeated, “ All 
that it means for humanity?” 

“Why not”’—urging the thing a little 
glibly—““why not? You can do your 
part now; you will help toward the solv- 
ing of age-long mysteries. You must 
be steward of—of”—Mrs. Strang hesi- 
tated, then continued, lamely—*‘ of your 
insight. Why already you 
Think of the weed chem- 


special 
have begun 
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istry."’ Had he noticed it? There was 
in her voice a curious note, almost of 
pleading, though she tried to speak with 
authority. 

John Berber, once called “ Gargoyle,” 
listened. The youth stood there, his foot 
resting upon the fork but not driving it 
into the ground. He caught her note of 
anxiety, laughing in light, spontaneous 
reassurance, taking her point with ease. 

“Oh—I know,” shrugging his shoul- 
ders in true collegian’s style. “1 under- 
stand my lesson.” Berber met her look. 
*“T had the gift of mental unrestraint, if 
vou choose to call it that,” he summed 
up, “and was of no use in the world. 
Now I have the curse of mental restraint 
participate with others in 
Suddenly aware of her 
and pain, the boy 
laughed again, but this time with a slight 


and can 
their curse.” 
helpless dismay 
nervousness she had never before seen in 
him. ‘Why, we are not in earnest, dear 
Mrs. Strang.” It with 
manly respect that he reminded her of 
that. “Weare only joking, playing with 
an idea. ... 1 think trust 
me,” added John Berber, quietly. 


was coaxing, 


you can 

The surprised woman felt that she 
could indeed “trust” him; that Berber 
was absolutely captain of the self which 
education had given him; but that from 
time to time he had been conscious of 
another self he had been unwise enough 
to let She silently struggled 
with her own nature, knowing that were 


her see. 


she judicious she would take that mo- 
Such action, 
Here 
was, perhaps, revelation, discovery! All 
the convictions of her lonely, brooding 
life her. Temptation again 
seized her. With her longing to have 
some clue to that spirit world she and 
her husband had believed in, it seemed 
forewritten, imperative, inevitable, that 
Trying to control herself, 
she fumbled desperately on: 

‘When vou were littl, Mr. Strang 
and I used to notice—we grew to think 


ment to rise and leave him. 
however, seemed impossible now, 


were on 


she remain. 


that because you had been shut away 
from contact with other minds, because 


you had never been told what to see, as 
children are told, ‘Look at the fire,’ ‘See 
the water,” and so forever regard those 
things in just that way, not seeing— 
other things Oh, we thought that 
perhaps— perhaps- 

It was futile, incoherent; her tongue 
seemed to dry in her mouth. Besides, 
the abashed woman needs must pause 
before a silence that to her strained sense 
seemed rebuking. She glanced furtively 
up at the youth standing there. It 
troubled the mistress of Heartholm to 
realize that her protégé was staring 
gravely at her, as if she had proposed 
some guilty and shameful thing. 

At last Berber, with a boyish sigh, 
seemed to shake the whole matter off. 
He turned to his bulbs; half at random 
he caught up a pruning-knife, cutting 
vindictively into one of them. For the 
there then the 
young gardener called his mistress’s at- 
tention to the severed root in his hand. 

“A winy-looking thing, isn’t it? See 
those red fibers? Why shouldn't such 
roots, and nuts like those great, bur- 
nished horse-chestnuts there—yes, and 
cattails, and poke-berries, and skunk 
cabbages, give forth an entirely new 
outfit of fruits and vegetables?” Berber 
smiled his ruminating smile; 
then, with inevitable courtesy, he seemed 
to remember that he had not answered 
her question. “Tam not surprised that 
you and Mr. Strang thought such things 
I wonder that you have not 
only you see now 

I can’t answer!” The boy gave her 
his slow, serious smile, reminding her. 

* You must remember that I am like a 
foreigner—only worse off, for foreigners 
pick up a few words for their most vital 
needs, and I have no words at all—for 
what—for what vital things I used to 
know—so that perhaps in time I shall 
come to forget that I ever knew anything 
different from—other persons’ knowl- 
edge.” Berber paused, regarding his 
mistress intently, as if wistfully trying 
to see what she made of all this, Then 
he continued: 


moment was silence, 


young, 


about me. 
questioned me before 
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One of our professors at college died, 
and the men of his class were gloomy; 
some even cried, others could not trust 
themselves to speak of him. . . . I no 
ticed that they all called him ‘poor 
Landwerth. I could see that they 
felt something the way I do when I miss 
out on a chemical experiment, or spoil a 
valuable specimen—only more so—a 
great deal more.” The boy knit his 
brows, puzzling it all out. ‘Well, it’s 
queer. I liked that professor, too: he 
was very kind to me—but when [ saw 
him dead I felt glad—glad!) Why” 
Berber looked at her searchingly—** I 
grew to be afraid some one would find 
out how glad!” 

The young fellow, still anxiously 
searching her face, dropped his voice. 
‘You are the only person I dare tell this 
to—for I understand the world—’” She 
noted that he spoke as if “the world” 
were a kind of plant whose needs he had 
fathomed. ‘* But after that,” concluded 
Berber, speaking as if quite to himself 
“after that I somehow came to’see that 
I had been—well, educated backward.” 

She moved impatiently; the youth, 
seeing the question in her face answered 
the demand of its trembling eagerness, 
explaining: 

“Do vou not see I have—sometime 
known, not * guessed” nor * believed,’ but 
known that death was a wonderful, 
happy thing—a fulfilment, a satisfaction 
to him who dies—but I have been edu- 
cated backward into a life where people 
cannot seem to help regarding it as a 
sad thing. And—” 

*Ves?—Yes?” breathed the eager 
woman. “Tell me—tell me 

But he had come suddenly to a full 
stop. As if appalled to find only empty 
words, or no words at all, for some 
astounding knowledge he would com- 
municate to her, he stammered pain- 
fully: then, as if he saw himself caught 
in guilt, colored furiously. Evelyn 
Strang could see the inevitable limita- 
tions of his world training creep slowly 
over him like cement hardening around 
the searching roots of his mind. She 


marveled. She remembered Strang’s 
pet phrase, “the plaster of Paris of so- 
‘tlled ‘normal thinking.””” Then the 
vouth’s helpless appeal came to her: 

* Do you not think that IT am doing 
wrong to speak of these things?” Berber 
asked, with dignity. 

The mistress of Heartholm was silent. 
Recklessly she put by all Doctor Mach’s 
prophecies. She could not stop here; 
her whole soul demanded that she go 
further. There were old intuitions—the 
belief that she and Strang had shared to- 
vether, that, under rationalized schemes 
of thought, knowledge of inestimable 
hope was being hidden from the world. 
Here was this boy of the infinite vision, 
of the “backward educated” mind, ready 
to tell miraculous things of a hidden 
universe. Could she strike him dumb? 
It would he as if Lazarus had come forth 
from the open grave and men were to 
bandage again his ecstatic lips! 

Suddenly, as if in answer to her strug- 
gle, Berber spoke. She was aware that 
he looked at her curiously with a sort of 
patient disdain. 

“The world is so sure, so contented, 
isn't it?” the youth demanded of her, 
whether in innocence or Irony she could 
not tell. “People are trained, or they 
train themselves, by the millions, to 
think of things in exactly one way.” 
He who had once been Gargoyle” looked 
piercingly into the eyes of this one being 
to whom at least he was not afraid to 
speak. 

“Anything you or I might guess out- 
side of what other people might accept,” 
the boy reminded her, austerely, “could 
be called by Just one unpleasant name.” 
He regarded the face turned to his, 
recognizing the hunger in it, with a 
mature and pitying candor, concluding: 
“After to-day we must never speak of 
these things. I shall never dare, you 
must never dare—and so He who 
had once been *‘ Gargoyle” suddenly 
dropped his head forward on his breast, 
muttering—"and so, that is all.” 

Evelyn Strang rose. She stood tall 
and imperious in the waning afternoon 
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light. She was bereaved mother, an- 
guished wife; she was dreamer driven 


out of the temple of the dream, and what 
she had to do was desperate. Her voice 
came hard and resolute. 

“Tt is not all,” the woman doggedly 
insisted. The voiceless woe of one who 
had lost a comrade by death was on her. 
In her eves was fever let loose. a sob, 
flock of imprisoned wild 
birds fluttered out the 
vears “Oh no no! the 


pleaded, more as if to some hidde nh power 


ike one of il 
from cage of 


woman 


of negation than to the boy before her 
“Oh no 
The world must never be told—it 


no. this cannot be all, not for 
me! 
could not understand; but 7 must know, 
bomust know.” She took desperate steps 
back and forth. 

“John Berber, if there is anything in 
your memory, your knowledge; even if 
it is only that vou have imagined things 

if they are so beautiful or so terrible 
that vou can never speak of them—for 


fear—for fear no one would understand, 
you might, you might, even then, tell 
mie Do vou nol hear? You might tell 


me. LT authorize it, | command it.” 
The woman standing in the autumn 


She looked 


round her into the clear air at the dense 


garde lis ¢ I nched her hands. 


vreen and gold sunshine filtering through 
the the softly spread 
patensof thecosmos, the vivid oriflammes 
Her voice Was 


colored trees, 
of the chrysanthemums. 
anguished, as if they two stood at a 


door of which Berber alone had 


which for 


secret 
the key some reason he re- 
fused to use. 

*]—of all the world,” her whisper In- 
ae might 
I should understand 


Berber, his 


sisted you never speak 


avain . 
now quile 


face grown 


ashen, looked at her. Something in her 
expression seemed to transfix and bind 
Suddenly shutting his teeth to- 
vether, he stood up, his arms folded on 
The afternoon shadows 
darkness around their 


him. 


his broad ( hest. 
spread pools ol 
feet, the flowers seemed frozen in shapes 
of colored ice, as his dark, controlled eyes 


fixed hers. 
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“You—you dare?” the youth 
breathed, thickly. 

She faced him in her silent daring. 
Then it seemed to her as if the sky must 
roll up like a scroll and the earth collapse 
into a handful of dust falling through 
space, for she knew that little Gargoyle 
of the “undressed mind’’—little Gar- 
govle, looking out of John Berber’s 
trained eves as out of windows of ground 
glass, was flitting like a shadow across 
her own intelligence, trying to tell her 
what things he had always known about 
life death, the 
worlds spinning back in their great cir- 
cles to the Power which had set them 
spinning. 

Not until after the first halting, in- 
sufficient words, in which the boy sought 
to give his secret to the woman standing 
there, did she comprehend anything of 
the struggle that went on within him. 
But when suddenly Berber’s arms 
dropped to his sides and she saw how he 
shivered, as if at some unearthly touch 
Color 
was surging into his face; his features, 
large, irregular, took on for the instant 
a look of speechless, almost demoniac, 


and and myriads of 


on his temples, she was alert. 


power; he seemed to be swimming some 
mental tide before his foot touched the 
sands of language and he could helplessly 
stammer: 

‘I cannot It 
It is as I told you—I have been taught 
L cannot say what I know.” 
powerful 


it will not come— 


ho words 
His frame placed 
among the garden surroundings like that 


stood 


of a breathing statue, and his amazed 
this miracle of 
physical being chained by the limita- 
tions of one environment, while the soul 
of that being, clairaudient, clairvoyant, 
held correspondence with another en- 
vironment. She saw Berber smile as if 
with some exquisite sense of beauty and 
rapture that he understood, but could 
not communicate, then helplessly mo- 
tion But 


companion witnessed 


with his hands. even while 


she held her breath, gazing at him, a 
change came over the radiant features. 
He looked at her again, his face worked; 














TIDES 


at last John Berber with a muffled groan 
burst into terrible human tears. 

She there 
founded at his agony. 

*“You—you cannot speak?” she fal- 
tered. 

For answer he dropped his face into 
his strong hands. He stood there, his 
tall body quivering. And she knew that 
her dream was over. 


stood helpless, dum- 


John 
Berber’s long and perfect world training 
held him in a vise. 


She was forced to understand. 


His lips were closed 
upon his secret, and she knew that they 
would be closed for evermore. 

They remained, silently questioning 
each last in each 


other, reading at 


other’s speechlessness some comfort: in 


this strange common knowledge, for 
which, indeed, there were no human 
words, which must be forever borne 


dumbly between them. Then slowly, 
with solemn tenderness, the obligation 
of that unspoken knowledge came into 
Evelyn Strang’s face. She the 
youth standing there with grief older 
than the grief of the world stabbing his 
She laid a 


Saw 


heart, drowning his eyes. 
quiet hand on his shoulder. 

“T understand.” With all the mother, 
all the woman in her, she tried to say it 
clearly and calmly. “IT understand; you 


need never fear me—and we have the 
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whole world of flowers to speak for us.” 
She gazed pitifully into the dark, storm- 
ing eyes where for that one fleeting in- 
stant the old look of “Gargoyle” had 
risen, regarding her, until forced back by 
the trained intelligence of “John Ber- 
ber,” which had always dominated, and 
at last, she knew, had killed it. ‘“*‘We 
will make the flowers speak—for us.” 
Again she tried to speak lightly, com- 
fortingly, but the 
woman snapped shut like a door. Slowly 
she returned to the garden seat. 
faltered, holding 
sively to it, then her eves, blinded from 
within, closed. 

Yet, later, when the mistress of Heart- 
holm went back through the autumnal 
garden to the room where were the books 


something within 
For a 


moment she convul- 


and treasures of John Strang, she carried 
something in her hand. It was a lily 
bulb from which she and Berber hoped 
to bring into being a new and lovely 
flower. She took it into that room 
where for so many years the pictured 
eyes of her husband had met hers in 
mute questioning, and stood there for a 
moment, looking wistfully about her. 
Outside a light breeze sprang up, a single 
dried leaf rustled against the window- 
pane. Smiling wistfully upon the little 
flower-pot, Mrs. Strang set it carefully 
away in the dark. 


TIDES 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HERE is a tide of years, like the tide of the great sea. 
Ever the days rush up on the shore of the soul: 
Ever the days, like the waters, surge and unroll 
But only in dreams do they recede—gray tides of memory. 
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LURE OF THE 


BY ROY 


ss oon we enme to Urea. the 
capital of Mongolia, it was in the 
most approved manner of the twentieth 


century. We 


irrived in motor-ears with 


much odor of gasolene and noise of 
horns. In our departure from the sacred 
city we dropped back seven hundred 


Per- 


haps it was not quite as in the days of 


vears and went as the Mongols rO. 


Khan, for we had three high- 
wheeled carts ot a 


Genghis 
Russian model, but 
they were every bit as springless and 
uncomfortable as the palanquins of the 
ancient emperors 

Of course, we ourselves did not ride in 


They 


two Chinese taxidermists, each of 


carts were driven by our cook 
and 
whom sat on his own particular mound 
of bageage withan air of resignation and 


Their 


indeed, tor 


despondency faces 


lons 


from the back seat of a motor-car to a 


were very 


the sudden transition 
jolting cart did not harmonize with their 
preconceived s( heme of Mongolian life. 
But they enduredit manfully, and doubt- 
less it added much to the store of harrow- 
ins CXp riences with which thes could re- 


vale future audiences in civilized Peking. 


My wife and I were each mounted on 
ba | Monvol POTS Mine WilS called Kub- 
lai Khan, and he deserved the name. 


I learned 


as one loves ra friend who has endured the 


to love this wonderful horse 


* ordeal of fire’’ and has not been found 


My 


a trifle smaller than 


wanting wife’s chestnut. stallion 
Kublai Khan 
and proved to be al tricky beast which I 
To this 
both his 


no interest 


Wiis 


could have shot with pleasure 
the 
teeth and hoofs, and we have 
in his future life. Kublai Khan has been 


day she carries marks of 


CHAPMAN 





MONGOLIAN PLAINS 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York 


given the reward of a sunlit stable in 
Peking where carrots are in abundance 
and sugar is not unknown. 

In addition to the three Chinese we 
had a littl Mongol priest, a yellow 
lama only eighteen years of age. We 
did not employ him for spiritual reasons, 
but to he our guide and social mentor 
upon the plains. He completed the per- 
sonnel of the Second Asiatic Expedition 
of the American Natural 
History. 

Of course, we could not speak Mongol, 
but both and I know 
Chinese, and our cook-boy, Lii, was pos- 


Museum of 


my wife some 
sessed of a species of “pidgin English” 
which, by using a good deal of imagina- 
tion, we could understand at times. Our 
lama, who spoke fluent Chinese, acted 
as interpreter with the Mongols and we 
had no difficulty. It is wonderful how 
much you can do with sign language 
when you really have to, especially if the 
tries to understand. You 
can always be sure that the Mongols will 
match your efforts in this respect. 


other fellow 


(An interesting part of our equipment 
was a Mongol tent. This is an ingenious 
adaptation of the ordinary wall tent, 
and is especially fitted for work on the 
plains. From the ridgepole the sides 
curve down and out to the ground, pre- 
senting a sloping surface to the wind at 
every angle. Moreover, it can be 
erected by one person in ten minutes. 
We had an American wall tent also, but 
found it such a nuisance that we used it 
only during bad weather. In the wind, 


which always blows upon the plains, it 


flapped and fluttered to such a degree 
that we could hardly sleep. 
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As every traveler knows, the natives 
of a country have usually developed the 
best possible clothes and the best dwell- 
ings for the peculiar conditions under 
which they live. Just as their felt-cov- 
ered yurt and tent are all that can be 
desired, so do the Mongols know that 
fur and leather are the only materials for 
clothing to keep them warm during the 


bitter winter months. Of fur and 
leather, therefore, were the garments 
with which we were equipped. In the 


carts we had an ample supply of flour, 
bacon, 
fruit. 


and dried 
For meat we depended, of course, 
upon our guns, and alwa¥s had as much 
as could be used. 


coffee, tea, 


sugar, 


There are, perhaps, lovelier places 
than Mongolia in which to spend the 
summer, but in several journeys around 
the world we have never found them. 
As a background we had had a winter 
in Peking, a city which has a very real 
personality of its own and a cosmepoli- 
tan social life as interesting as its age- 
old walls. Then there had been a jour- 
ney across the very heart of China, and 
a shooting trip to the Eastern Tombs 
where the Manchu emperors sleep peace- 
fully amid the groves of fragrant pines. 
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A little later we came to Mongolia, and 
bad a week in Urga, of which I wrote in 
the first article of this series. The days 
in the sacred city had been busy ones, 
it is true, and there were a few discour- 
agements in preparing for the trip, but 
now we were off at last with our faces set 
southward toward the plains which 
rolled away like an ocean swell of grass 
to meet the desert wastes of the western 
Gobi. 

Our start from Urga was on a par- 
ticularly beautiful day, even for Mon- 
golia. The golden roof of the great white 
temple on the hill simply blazed with 
light and the undulating crest of **God’s 
Mountain” 
near that we imagined we could see the 
deer and boar in its parklike openings. 
Our way led across the valley and over 
the Tola River just below the palace of 
the “Living God.” We climbed a long 


hill and emerged on a sloping plain where 


across the valley seemed so 


marmots were bobbing in and out of 
their burrows like toy animals manipu- 
lated by a string. Two great flocks of 
demoiselle cranes were daintily eatching 
grasshoppers not a hundred yards away. 
We wanted both the cranes for dinner 
and the marmots for specimens, but we 











A CAMEL CARAVAN CROSSING 


THE 


TOLA RIVER WEST OF URGA 
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dared not shoot. Although not actually 


upon sacred soul, we were in close prox- 
imity to the Bogdo-ol, and a rifle shot 
might have brought a horde of fanatical 
priests about us. It is best to take no 
chances with religious superstitions, for 
the lamas do not wait to argue when 
thes are once aroused. 

For five days we continued westward 
from | rea along 


the Tola River. }§_—-+--————— 


The country was 
wonderfully 
beautiful with its 
carpet of vivid 
green and the 
clustering wil- 
lows just assum- 
ing the new dress 
of spring. But it 
was a favorite 
winter camping 
ground for Mon- | 
gols and the val- lf 
ley was_ thickly 
dotted with 
yurts. Asa result 
not a sign of 


We at once offered to trade horses, and 
by giving a bonus of five dollars I be- 
came the possessor of the brown pony. 
But the story does not end here. Two 
months later, when we had returned to 
Urga, a Mongol came to our camp in 
great excitement and announced that we 
had one of his horses. He said that five 
animals had been stolen from him and 

that the little 
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brown pony for 
which I had 
traded with the 
lama was one of 
them. 

His proof was 
incontrovertible, 
and according to 
Mongolian law I 
was bound to 
give back the 
animal and ac- 
cept the loss. A 
half dozen hard- 
riding Mongol 
soldiers at once 
took up the trail 
of the lama, how- 


BIG ANTELOPE KILLED FROM HORSEBACK 


game remained, 

al nad we were 

forced to swing southward toward the 
{ rea Kalgan road. We knew that 
there we should find antelope ‘and mar- 
mots in plenty, besides wolves and 
smaller beasts. 

The trip along the river was not de- 
void of interest, but there was a super- 
abundance of hard work and little zo6- 
logical result. It did, however, give us 
an opportunity to test our animals and 
men We had obtained three cart horses 
in Urga, besides our riding animals. One 
of them, a white Mongol pony, was 
rather thin, and on the second day, 
when the cart became badly mired, the 
horse absolutely refused to pull. Just 
then a lama appeared with four led 
ponies and said that one of them could 
extricate the cart. He hitched a tiny 
brown animal between the shafts, and in 
ten minutes the load was on_ solid 
ground. 


ever, and the 

chances are that 
there will be one less thieving priest be- 
fore the incident is closed. 

It is interesting to note how a simi- 
larity of conditions in western America 
and in Mongolia has developed exactly 
the same attitude of mutual protection 
in regard to horses. In both countries 
horse stealing is considered one of the 
worst crimes. It is punishable by death 
in Mongolia, or, what is infinitely worse, 
by a life in one of the prison coffins. 
Moreover, the spirit of mutual assistance 
is carried further, and several times dur- 
ing the summer, when our ponies had 
strayed five, or even ten, miles from 
camp, they were brought in by passing 
Mongols, or we were told where they 
could be found. 

Our first real hunting camp was near 
a well several miles beyond the caravan 
trail over which, in the Middle Ages, the 
Mongol hordes had swept down to con- 


rain 





led 
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quer China. 


Only a few weeks earlier 
we ourselves had skimmed across the 
rolling surface in motor-cars, Crossing In 
one day as many miles of plains as our 

But it: had 
now, and we 
thanked God that for six long months we 
could lose the twentieth century with its 
roar and rush and live as the Mongols 
live; that we could probe the heart of 
the desert and learn to know the secrets 
which are \ ielded up to but a chosen few. 

When our tents were pitched beside 
the well they seemed pitifully small in 
the vastness of the plain. The land 
rolled in placid waves to the far horizon 
on every hand. 


earts could cover in ten. 


another meaning to us 


It was like a calm sea 
which is disturbed only by the lazy prog- 
the swell. Two yurts 
showed like the sails of hull-down ships, 
black against the sky rim where it met 
the earth. The plain itself seemed at 
first as flat as a table, for the swells 
merged indistinguishably into a level 
whole. It was only when approaching 
Mongols dipped for a little out of sight 
and the depressions swallowed them up 
that we realized the unevenness of the 
land. 


Camp was hardly 


ress. of ocean 


made before our 


Mongol neighbors began to pay their 
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formal calls. A picturesque fellow, blaz- 
ing with color, would dash up to our 
tent at a full vallop, slide off, and hobble 
his pony 


With a sa 


squat in the door, produce his bottle of 


almost im oa single motion. 


bina of greeting he would 


snuff, and offer us a pinch. There was a 
quiet dignity about these plains dwellers 
which was wonderfully appealing. They 


were seldom unduly curious, and when 
we indicated that the visit was at an end 
they left at once. 
Sometimes they brought 
curded milk or great lumps of cheese as 


bowls of 
presents, and in return we gave ciga- 
rettes, or now and then a cake of soap. 
I had been told in Urga that soup Was 
especially appreciated by the Mongols, 
and [ had brought a supply of red, blue, 
and green cakes which had a scent even 
more wonderful than the color. I can't 
imagine why they like it so, for it is never 
used. 

the Mongols have 
no word for “thank vou” other than 
sat (good), but when they wish to ex- 


Strangely enough, 


press approbation, and usually when 
saying “good-by,” they put up the 
thumb, with the fingers closed. In Yun- 


nan and eastern Tibet we noted the same 


custom among the aboriginal tribesmen, 














A WELL IN FRONT OF 


OUR CAMP ON 


THE PLAINS 
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I wonder if it is merely a coincidence that 
ladiatorial 


“thumbs up” meant 


in t hae contests of ancient 


Rome 
approval 

The Mongols 
ing ground to the east of camp we 
find antelope All our pres 


told us that in the roll 
could 
surely lous 
plains had been from 
we had learned at what 


sunite lope could 


shooting on the 


MMOvor-Cars, and 
tremendous speed the 


run. We knew that 
back 


would bye al 
for all th 


huntin Poon horse 
different 


odds would be in favor of the 


very matter, 
antelope. 

Phe first morning my 
alone We trotted steadily for on 


making for the 


wife and I went 
out 
summit of arise 
Phen 


she held the Pres while T sat down to 


hour, 


seven or eight mules from camp 


sweep the Country with His lasses 


Directh 


Conve l 


in front of us two small vallevs 
ed Into a larger one, and almost 
tely I halt 


vellow-red forms in its) very bottom 


immedi discovered il dozen 


ttwo rile Sawa 
“dling Tin aa fe 
ten more close together, and 
at the right After mv wife 
had found them with her glasses we sat 


the stalk. 


abou The were ante- 


lop quietly te 


| lil ide Out 


thre nh twe off 


Ww moments 


down to plan 


It was obvious that we should trv to 
cross the two small depressions which 
debouched into the main valley and 
approach from behind the hill ezest 


Wi trotted 


basin while the ante 


hie ra 


shallow 


nearest to the slowly 
across the 
lope were in sight and then swung around 
il full 


the rising 


entlop under the protection ot 


round, We came up 


dismounted tust opposite the herd. but 


ind 


fully six hundred vards away Sud 
denly one of those impulses which the 
hunter can never explain sent them off 
like light, but 
turned on the opposite hillside, slowed 
Much 
to our surprise four of the animals de 


tached the herd 


crossed the cde pression in our direction. 


streaks of vellow thes 


down, and trotted up the valley. 


' 


themselves from and 


When we saw that they were really com 


inv. we threw ourselves into the saddles 


snd galloped forward to cut them off. 


mere, or 
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Instantly the antelope increased their 
and up the hill slope. 


shouted to my wife to watch out for the 


speed flew 
holes and shook the reins over 
Khan's neck Like a bullet he 

I could feel his creat 
but otherwise 


marmot 
Kublai 
was off muscles 
flowing between my knees, 
thre re seemed hardly a motion of his body 
in the long, smooth run. 

Standing stratght up in the stirrups, 
I glanced back at my wife, who was sit- 
tine her chestnut stallion as lightly asa 
buttertly. 


thrill of it all showed in every line of her 


Hat gone, hair streaming, the 
body. She was running a close second 
almost at ny side. 

A sec- 
ond death trap showed ahead, and I 
Kubla Khan to the rght.  An- 
other and another followed, but the pony 
leape d them like a cat The beat of the 
fresh, clean air, the rush of the splendid 


I saw a marmot hole flash by. 


SWuUnhY 


horse, the sight of the ve llow forms flee- 
ing like wind blown ribbons across Our 
path all this set 
ment and a wild exhilaration. 
i realized that I 
Indian. My wife, too, was screaming in 
sheer delight. 

The antelope were two hundred yards 
the 
Kublai Khan stiffened and stopped in 
ards. The first and 
to the left, but it gave the range. At 
the seeond, stum- 
bled, recovered himself, and ran wildly 
al fol le. ] 


disappe ared OVeF a 


me mad with excite- 
Suddenly 


Was velling like an 


away when ! tivhtened Ol rems, 


ten \ shot Was low 


the rearmost animal 
missed him twice 
little hall. 
into the saddle, we tore after 
As we thundered 
over the rise T heard my wife screaming 
frantically and saw her pointing to the 


right, where the antelope was lying down. 


about in 
and hie 
Leaping 
the wounded animal. 


‘There was just one more shell in the gun 
and fired 
again at fifty vards and the animal rolled 


my pockets were empty. I 


over, dead. 

Leading our horses, we walked up to 
the beautiful orange-vellow form lying 
We both saw 
the horns in the same instant and hugged 
At this time 


in the vivid green grass. 


each other in sheer delight. 
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of the year the bucks are seldom with the 
This 
one was in full pelage, spotless, and with 
Moreover, it had the 


finest head of any we killed during the 


does except in the largest herds. 
the hair unworn. 


entire trip. 

Kublai Khan looked at the dead ani- 
mal and arched his neck as much as to 
: “Yes, Tran 
He 
had to quit when 
I really got 


Sal 


him down. 


| 


started.” My 
wife held the 
pony e head 


while I hoisted 
the antelope to 
his back and 
strapped it be- 


hind the saddle. 
He watched the 
proceedings in- 
but 


tre- 


terestedly, 
without a 
mor, and even 
when I mounted 
he paid not the 
slightest atten- 
tion to the head 
dangling on his 
flanks. Ile 


thereby 





MRs. 


showed 
that he was a very exceptional pony. 
In the weeks which followed he proved 
it a hundred times, and I came to love 
him as I have never loved another ani- 
mal. Thank God, he has the reward 
which he sO richly earned. 

My wife and I trotted slowly back to 
camp, thrilled with the excitement of the 
wild ride. We began to realize that we 
were lucky to have escaped without 

That race had taught us 
to attempt 


broken necks. 


never again to guide our 
ponies away from the marmot holes 
which spotted the plains. The horses 
could see them better than we could and 
all had known that they 


meant death. 


their lives 
That morning was our initiation into 
what is the finest sport we have ever 


known. Hunting from a motor-car is 
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undeniably exciting, but a real sports- 


man can never care for it) very long 


The antelope does not have a chance 
against gas and steel and a long-range 
rifle. 

On 


versed, 


horseback the conditions are re- 
An antelope can run twice as 
fast as the best horse living. It can see 
as far as a man 


with prism binoc- 


ulars. All the 
odds are in the 
animal's favor 
except two—its 
fatal desire to 
run in a. circle 
about the pur- 


suer and the hun- 
ter’s use of a 
high power rifle. 
But even then an 
antelope, three 
hundred yards 
away and going 
at a speed of 
sixty miles an 


hour, is not an 


easy target. 





ANDREWS ON HER MONGOLIAN PONY 


Of course, al- 
most every 
sportsman will 
that it can- 
not be done. I thought so too, before 
we went to Mongolia. But conditions 
there differ greatly from those in other 
parts of the world. 


say 


The air is so marvelously clear that 
objects stand out as though cut in steel. 
I have often mistaken a dog for a camel; 
and once I thought my wife was a tele- 
graph pole, although she is only five feet 
four. An antelope three hundred yards 
away is as Clearly visible as it would be 
at one hundred yards in eastern Amer- 
ica. Moreover, there is not the smallest 
brush or tree to break the view, and 
after one gets the range the shooting 
so difficult. At the beginning I 
found that I averaged one antelope to 


S 


not 


every ten cartridges, but later my score 
was one to three. 
By means of the motor-cars we had 
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determined accurately how fast the 
Mongolian antelope ean run. We 


proved without a doubt that when really 
frightened and trving its best to get 
Per- 


haps one or two miles is the limit at this 


away it can do sixty miles an hour. 


speed, then it drops to forty miles an 


hour, and then to thirty or thirty-five 
At thirty it can continue almost indefi- 
It is only when the bullets begin 
a herd that thes really 
Then their legs 


a blur, like the wings of 


nitely 
to strike near 
show what they can do 
become rere ly 
an cleetric fan, and the vellow bodies 
simply skim the ground. 

We 
exact data as to their maximum speed, 
for Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natu- 


ral History, is 


were especially anxious to get 


ecarrving on imM- 


portant investi- 
gations as to re- 
lation of speed to 
limb structure in 
various groups of 
mammals. Of 
the 


Le | ope has de- 


COUTSe, an- 
veloped its great 
speed as oa pro- 
tection against 
enemies Its 
vers existence 
depends upon 


able 


any 


to dis- 
other 


animals upon the 


hye inh 


tance 


plains, especially 

wolves 
Phat a 

cannot run faster 


wolf 
than thirty - five 
niles an hour we 
one d r\ wav to 


demonstrated on our 


I rea, and at the 
of the most interesting pictures which 


same time | missed one 


could Cres be obtained Upon the plains. 
We had spent the morning takin 
films of antelope and were returning to 


motion 


camp because our gasolene was almost 


exhausted. The tents were already in 
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sight when a wolf suddenly appeared on 
He looked at 
moments and then set off 
The temptation was 


the summit of a little rise. 
us for a few 


at an easy lope. 


too great to be resisted, even though 
there was a strong possibility that we 
might be stalled in the desert with no 
is. The ground was smooth and hard, 


and off we went, our speedometer show- 
ing forty miles an hour. We soon began 
to gain, but for three miles the wolf gave 
us a splendid race. Suddenly, as we 
came over a low hill, we saw an enormous 
herd of antelope directly in front of us. 
They were not more than two hundred 
vards away and the wolf made straight 
for them. Panie-stricken at the sight of 
their hereditary enemy followed by the 
they scattered wildly and 

thenswungabout 


roaring car, 


to cross our path. 
The wolf dashed 
into their midst 
and the herd 
divided as 
though cut by a 
knife. Some 
turned short 
but the 
others ke pt on 
toward us until I 
thought we 
should 
run them down. 
When 
than fifty yards 
the 
wheeled 


about, 


actually 


not more 


from motor 
they 
sharply and 
raced along hbe- 
side the wolf. To 
add to the 
citement, a fat 
vellow marmot 
seemed suddenly to have lost his mind 


c- 


SHIP OF THE DESERT ” 


¢ 


and galloped as fast as his short legs 
could carry him, until he remembered 
that lay and 
popped into his burrow likea billiard ball 
intoan pocket. With this strange assort- 


ment fleeing before us, we felt as though 


safety underground 


we had invaded a zoological garden. 
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The wolf paid not the shehtest atten 


tion to the antelope, for he had troubles 
of his own. We wer 
and I could see his red tongue betw 
the foam-flecked) jaws Suddenly he 
dodged at 


by a clever bit of driving 


S almost upon | Hh, 


Cell 


and it was only 
that Coltman, 


a 
right angles 


who owned thre car, avoid d crashing 
into him with the left front wheel Be- 
fore we could swing about the wolf had 
gained five hundred yards, but he was 
almost done. In another mile we had 
him right beside the car and Coltman 


leaned far out to kill him with his pistol. 
The first bullet 


the animal that it turned him half over 


struck so close behind 


and he dodged again just in time to meet 
With 
his dripping lips drawn over a set of ugly 
teeth, the beast ¢] 
to say, “Tt is vour next move, but don’t 


Had 


animal except a wolf T should have felt 


a rifle shot which broke his back 


ired at us, as much as 


come too close it been any 
a twinge of pity, but Thad no sympathy 
Ther 
more antelope next year because of his 
death. 

All this had happened with an un- 
T had 
roll of 
films, but had given up in despair, for it 
the 


for the skulking brute. will be 


loaded camera in the automobile. 


tried despx rately to adjust a new 


was difficult enough even to sit in 


YURT 
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AINS 


Were I to sp nd the re- 
Mongolia, there 


would probably never be such a chance 


bounding eur. 

mainder of my life in 
again. But we had had an opportunity 
to learn just how fast a wolf can run, for 
the one we killed was undoubtedly put- 
I estimated 
that even at first he was not doing more 


ting his best foot forward. 


than thirty-five miles an hour, and later 
we substantiated it on which 
With 


antelope which can run sixty miles an 


another 


gave us a race of twelve miles. 
a wolf has little chance unless he 
finds the 
this 


the ant lope are careful to stay well out 


hour 


catches them unawares” or 


newborn young. To avoid just 

on the pl: INS where there are no rocks or 

hills which might conceal an enemy. 
On such a plain, toward the end of 


June, we had a delightful glimpse of an- 


telope babvhood. We had made our 
way slowly southward and were one 
hundred and fifty miles from Urga. 


Great bands of antelope were working 
northward from the Gobi Desert toward 
the grass-covered Turin meadow. We 
encountered the main herd one evening 
about sight 
which made us gasp for breath. We had 


been shifting camp and my wife and I 


six o'clock, and it was a 


were trotting along parallel withtheearts, 
which moved slowly over the trail a mile 
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away \\ ‘ 


a prot table day 


had had a ce li htful AS well 
She had been busy 


with her camera while [TE picked up two 


intelope, a bustard, three hares, and 
half a dozen marmots We were loafing 
in our saddles when suddenly we caught 
ight of the cook standing on his cart, 
frantically signaling us to come. 


In ten se 
toward the cara 


conds oul pont s were flying 


mentally 
could 


}) ssibly have h ippened to the bo Ss. The 


an, While we 


reviewed every aceident which 


cook met us twe nty vards from the trail, 


trembling with excitement and totally 


{ 


ire ole rel lle could only point to the 


"Too manv ante- 


Te 0 


south and stammer: 


lop Over there. many, too 
939 
many! 
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I slipped from Kublai Khan’s back 


and put Wp the olasses.  ¢ ertainly there 
were animals, but T thought they must 
be sheep o1 pores Ilundreds were in 


in one vast herd and in 
Then | 


well was twenty miles 


sight, feeding 
smaller remembered 


that the 


roups 


nearest 


aAWay ; therefore they could not he 
horses. L looked again and knew they 
must be ante lope not in hundreds, but 


inds 


Mr. Larsen in Urga had told us of herds 


in thous 


like this, but we had never hoped to see 
one. Yet 
eve could reach, was a vellow mass of 
We had already done 


forty miles that day, but Kublai Khan 


there before us, as far as the 


moving forms. 
had seen the antelope and was eager for 
The 
story is too long to tell here, but we came 
in that night with three fine bucks. It 


was a dry camp, too, and we had only 


the chase. And what a race it was! 


a little water for ourselves. My pony’s 
nose was full of dust, and IT knew how 
parched his throat must be, so I put half 
my allowance of water in a basin for him. 
But the poor fellow was frightened at the 
dish and would only snort and back 
away. Even when [ wet his nose with 
some of the precious fluid he would not 
drink. 

We stopped next morning at the near- 
est well and for a week worked north- 
ward within a radius of thirty miles. 
The great herd was largely composed of 
does just ready to drop their young, and 
after a few days seattered widely 
into groups of from five to twenty. We 
found the first: baby antelope on June 
27th. We had seen half a dozen females 
circling restlessly about and suspected 
that their fawns could not be far away. 
Sure enough, our Mongol discovered one 
of the little fellows in the flattest part 
ot the flat plain. 
with its neck stretched out, Just where 
had bid it 
she saw us riding toward her. 

My wife called to me: “Oh, please, 
We can raise it on milk 
and it will make such an adorable pet.” 

“Oh ves,” T said, “Ul get it for you. 
You can put it in your hat till we go back 
to camp ss 


It was lying motionless 


its) mother remain when 


please catch it. 


In blissful ignorance I dismounted and 


the little animal. 
is not the slightest motion until 


went slowly toward 
There Wi 
I tossed my outspread shooting-coat. 
Then T saw a flash of brown, a bobbing 
white rump-patch, and a tiny thing no 
larger than a rabbit speeding over the 
plain 


The baby was somewhat “ wob- 


bly.” to be sure, for this was probably 


the first time it had ever tried its slender 
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legs, but after a few hundred yards it ran 
as steadily as its mother. 

I was so surprised that for a moment 
Then I leaped into the 
saddle and Kublai Khan rushed like an 
arrow after the diminutive brown fawn. 


I simply stared. 


We covered al good half mile before we 
had the little chap under the pony *s nose, 
but the race was by no means 
ended. Mewing with fright, 
it swerved sharply to the left 
and could 
about it had gained a hundred 
Again 


were almost 


before we swing 


and again we 
it, but 
time it dodged and got away. 
After half an 


Was gasping for breath and I 


vards. 
on every 


hour my pony 
changed to my wife’s chestnut 


The Mongol joined 


we had 


stallion 


me and another run, 
but we might have been chas- 
ing a streak of shifting sun- 
light. 


it up and watch the tiny thing 


bob away 


Finally we had to give 


toward its mother, 
which was circling about in the 
distance 


There were half a dozen THE 
other fawns upon the plain, 
but they all treated us alike, 
and my wife’s hat was empty when 


we returned to camp. These antelope 
had probably heen born not more than 
two or three days before we found them. 
Later, after a chase of more than a mile, 
we caught one which was only a few 

Had it not injured itself when 
between 


hours old. 


dodging m\ pony’s legs, we 
could never have secured it at all. 


Thus Nature, 


life, has provided for her antelope chil- 


in the great scheme of 


dren by blessing them with undreamed- 
of speed, and only during the first few 
wolf catch 
When they are 
from two to three weeks old they run 


days of babyhood can a 
them on the open plain. 


with the females in herds of six or eight, 
and vou cannot imagine what a pretty 
sight the little fellows are, skimming like 
tiny brown chickens beside their moth- 


ers. There is another wonderful provi- 
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The 
digestive fluids of the stomach act upon 
the starch in the vegetation which they 
eat so that it forms sufficient water for 
their 
never drink. 

We learned so much which Was new 


sion for their life upon the desert. 


needs. Therefore, some spec ies 


and interesting about the life story of the 





YOUNG LAMA WHO ACTED AS INTERPRETER 
Mongolian antelope that it is difficult 


tell of other 
The plains offered 
a productive field for study not only of 
the the 
broader aspects of zoogeography. One 
of our problems was to determine the life 


for to leave it and 


aspects of our work. 


me 


mammals themselves, but in 


zones of the Urga region and the condi- 
tions which influence the distribution of 
animal and bird life. This is one of the 
most important phases of zoélogical 
work, for it has a direct bearing upon 
the distribution of the races of mankind. 

Of smaller 
mammals had been carried on while we 
were hunting antelope, for such diminu- 
tive forms as shrews, mice, and voles 


course, the collecting of 


are often of greater importance in eluci- 
dating scientific problems than are the 
larger types. 

We usually returned from hunting 
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about two o’clock in the afternoon. As 
tffin had my wife 
worked at photography while I 
busied myself with the innumerable de- 


been eaten 


SOMOTL OLS 


her 


tails of the preparation and cataloguing 
of our specimens. About six o'clock we 
would leave camp, accompanied by our 
two Chinese taxidermists carrying bags 


walk 


several miles, carefully serutinizing the 


of traps. Sometimes we would 
ground for holes or traces of mammal 
workings, and set eighty or one hundred 
traps. We might find a colony of 
voles Microtus) 
of “runways” betrayed their presence, 


meadow where dozens 
or discover the burrows of the desert 
hamster. These little fellows, not larger 
than a house mouse, have their tiny feet 
enveloped in soft fur, like the slippers of 
an Eskimo baby. 

As we walked back to camp in the late 
afternoon, we often saw a kangaroo rat 
jumping across the plain, and when we 
had driven it into a hole we could be 
sure to eatch it in a trap the following 
gentle little crea- 
tures, with huge round eyes, long, deli- 
tails tufted at the end 


feathers on an arrow’s shaft. 


morning. They are 


cate ears, and 
like the 
The name expresses exactly what they 
are like but 


diminutive kangaroos 
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of course they are rodents and_ not 
marsupials. 

We know, from fossil remains, that 
during the glacial period of the early 
Pleistocene, between fifty and one hun- 
dred thousand 


great invasions into Europe of all these 


vears ago, there were 
types of tiny mammals which we were 
catching during this delightful summer 


on the Mongolian plains. 


Next to the antelope, we were most 
interested a the marmots, which are 
relatives or our American ‘ wood- 


chucks.” In Mongolia they have con- 
siderable value, for their 
skins are shipped to Europe and America 
and used as lining for winter coats. At 


commercial 


the present time marmot skins are espe- 
cially popular, and we had an oppor- 
tunity to see how quickly the demand in 
the great cities reaches directly to the 
center of production thousands of miles 
away. When we went to Urga in May, 
prime marmot skins were worth thirty 
cents each to the Mongols. Early in 
October, when we returned, the hunters 
were selling the same skins for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents apiece. 

The natives always shoot the animals 
When a Mongol has driven one into its 
burrow he lies quietly beside the hole, 


i 
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LABORERS WALKING 


ACROSS MONGOLIA TO FIND WORK IN THE RUSSIAN MINES 











THE 


LURE OF THE 
It 
may be twenty minutes, or even an hour, 
but Oriental patience takes little note of 
time. Finally, a head 


eves 


waiting for the marmot to appear. 


yellow-brown 


emerges and a pair of shining 
glances quickly about in every direction. 
Of course they see the Mongol, but he 
looks like only a mound of earth. and the 
marmot raises itself a few inches farther. 
The hunter lies as motionless as a log of 
wood until the animal is well out of its 
burrow—then he fires. 

The Mongols take advantage of the 
marmot’s curiosity in an amusing and 


With a dog- 


skin tied to his saddle, the native rides 


even more effective way. 
over the plain until he reaches a marmot 
colony. He hobbles his pony at a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred yards, 
gets down upon his hands and knees, 
and throws the dogskin over his shoul- 
ders. He crawls slowly toward the near- 
est animal, now and then stopping to 
bark and shake his head. In an instant 
the marmot is all attention. He jumps 
up and down, whistling and barking, but 
never venturing far from the opening of 
his burrow. 

As the pseudo dog advances there 
seems Imminent danger that the fat little 
marmot body will explode from curiosity 
and But the 


collapses in the strangest way 


excitement. suddenly 
“dog” 
and the marmot raises on the very tips 
it is all about. 
Then there is a roar, a flash of fire, and 
another skin is added the 


of his toes to see what 


to millions 
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which have already been sent to the sea- 
coast from Outer Mongolia. 

Of course we did not follow the Mon- 
gol method of securing marmots, for we 
found that our steel traps were splen- 
didly effective. 


of the doorways to a burrow and ob- 


By setting a trap in one 


structing all the others with stones or 
earth we were certain to have a marmot 
in an hour or two. 

It was popularly supposed that these 
animals were responsible for the devel- 
opment of the pneumonic plague which 
swept into China from Manchuria some 
vears ago, but their connection with the 
satisfactorily 
They are found in millions all 
over the plains of Outer Mongolia, and 
even though great numbers of skins are 
exported, they breed so rapidly that they 
will not soon be exterminated unless the 
Mongols obtain American steel traps. 

After two delightful months we re- 
gretfully turned back toward Urga. Our 
summer was to be divided between the 
plains on the south and the forests to the 
north of the sacred city, and the first 
half of the work had been completed. 
The results had been very satisfactory, 


disease has never been 


proved. 


and our boxes contained five hundred 
specimens, yet our hearts were sad. The 
wide sweep of the limitless grassy sea, 
and the 
magic of the starlit nights had filled our 
blood. Even the lure of unknown forests 
could not make us glad to go, for the 
plains had claimed us as their own. 


the glorious morning rides, 





AN 


OLD 


A STORY IN 


BY MARGARET 


| {* lost no time when he got back to 

Old Chester in putting his plan 
through The 
knowing that Johnny would be at Doc- 
tor Lavendar’s Collect Class, he called 
on Miss Lydia. Miss Sampson's little 


house was more comfortable than it used 


very next afternoon, 


to be; the quarterly check which came 


from “some one,” patched up leaky 
roofs, and bought a new carpet, and did 
but it did not 
procure any luxuries, either for Johnny 
or for herself, and it 
Lydia look like anything but a small, 
bedraggled bird: her black frizette still 


vot crooked and dipped over one. soft 


one or two other things: 


never made Mi 5 


blue eve, and she was generally shabby 
except on the rare occasions when she 


the blue silk—and her parlor al- 


Wore 
wavs looked as if a wind had blown 
through it “LT wouldn't touch their 


money for myself!” she used to think; 
and saved every cent, to give to Johnny 
when he grew up 

Into her helter-skelter house came, on 
this Saturday her landlord. 
He had knocked on her front door with 
the gold head ot his Cane, and when she 
opened it he had said, “How do? How 
do?” and walked ahead of her into her 
little parlor. 
so big that he seemed to fill the room. 

Miss Lydia said, in a fluttered voice, 


afternoon, 


It was so little and he was 


* How do vou do?”’ 
“Miss Sampson,” he 


had 


seated himself mn a chair that creaked 


said—he 


under his ruddy bulk and he put both 
hands on the top of his cane; his black 


I've 


eyes were friendly and amused; 


had it in mind for some time to have a 
hittle talk with you.” 


CHESTER 


THREE 
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PARTS—PART II. 


DELAND 


“Yes, sir.” said Miss Lydia. 

“T need not go back to—to a painful 
experience that we both remember.” 

Miss Lydia put her head on one side 
in a puzzled way, as if her memory had 
failed her. 

“You will know that I appreciated 


your attitude at that time. I appre- 
ciated it deeply.” 
Miss Lydia rolled her handkerchief 


into a wobbly lamplighter; she seemed 
to have nothing to say. 

“TT have come here now, not merely to 
tell vou this, but to add that T intend to 
relieve you of the care of—ah, the little 
hoy.” 

Miss Lydia was silent. 


“There are things I should like to give 


him. He says he wants a pony. And I 
mean to educate him. It would seem 
strange to do this as an outsider; it 
might cause—ah, comment. So I am 
gong to take him.” 

“Any grandfather would want to,” 


said Lydia Sampson. 

Mr. Smith raised his bushy evebrows. 
“Well, we won't put it on that ground. 
But [like the boy, though I’m afraid he 
the devil of a temper,” said Mr. 
Smith, chuckling proudly. “But I’ve 
watched him, and he’s no fool. In fact, 
I hear that he is a mathe- 
matically. God knows where he got his 
Well, Tam going to adopt him. 
But that will make no difference in your 
income. That is assured to you as long 
I am indebted to you, Miss 
Sampson. Profoundly indebted.” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Lydia. 

*T shall have a governess for him,” 
said Mr. Smith; “but I hope you will not 


has 


wonder 


brains! 


as vou live. 














AN 


be too much oecupied *—his voice was 
very genial and as he spoke he bore dow rn 
hard on his cane and began to struggle 
to his feet—**not too much occupied to 
He Was 
standing now, a rather Jovelike figure, 
before whom Miss Lydia looked really 
like a little brown grasshopper “Yes, | 
trust you will not lose your interest in 
him,” he 


keep a friendly eve upon him.” 


ended 

“T won't,” she said, faintly. 

“T have made all the arrangements,” 
said Johnny’s grandfather. 
told 
him, that I was going to take him.” He 


“T simply 
ah, the people who know about 


was standing, switching his cane behind 
him; it hit an encroaching table leg, and 
he apologized profusely * Mary was 
badly seared. As if T could not manage 
a thing like that! I like to seare—him,.” 

the new Mr. Smith lifted his upper lip, 
and his teeth gleamed, 
I told her not to WOrTry. 


“but, of course, 
Well, I hope 
you will see him frequently.” 

“7 shall,” said Miss Lydia. 

“Of course you and I must tell the 
So if 


have 


same story as to his antecedents 
know 


accounted for him, Pll be a very good 


you will let me how you 
parrot!” 

I just let 
people call him Smith, and T just said 
that 
a friend of his mother’s. That’s true, you 
know.” 

Marv’s father nodded. “It 
madam; it is, indeed!” 

“I've been very careful not to tell 
anything that wasn’t true,”’ said Miss 
Lydia. “I told Johnny his father and 
mother had lived out West; they did, 
you know, for four months. Johnny be- 


*T haven't told any stories. 


to Johnny, and every body I was 


is true, 


gan to ask questions when he was only 
five; he said he wished he had a mother 
like other little boys. I had to tell him 
something, so I told him her name had 
been Norton. That is true, you know. 


Mary's middle name is Norton. And I 
said I didn’t know of any cousins or 
uncles; and that’s true. And I said 


‘I had been told’ that his father and 
mother had been killed in a carriage 
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accident. 4 was told SO; people made it 
up, said Miss Lydia, simply, * 
let ‘em. [ never said his parents had 
died that way. Well, it made Johnny 
cry. He used to say: ‘Poor mamma! 
Poor mamma! I haven't told what 
you'd call real lies; I have only reserved 
the truth.” 

“Pathetic, his ‘wanting’ a mother,” 
said Mr. Smith. “Damn my son-in-law! 
Excuse me, madam.” 


so | just 


“It would be nice if vou would forgive 
him?” Miss Lydia suggested, timidly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I never 
. Well, I will keep up the 


geographical fiction and the runaway 


forgive 


horses. And now I must not detain you 
further. Twill take the boy to-morrow.” 
He put out his big hand, and Miss 
Lydia, putting her little one into it, said: 
“Who is going to adopt him?” 
“Who?” said Mr. Smith. “Why, I! 
Who did you suppose was goiag to, 
Robertson? My dear Miss Sampson, re- 


assure yourself on that point! ‘That 
hound shall never get hold of him!” 
“Of course,” Miss Lydia agreed, nod- 


ding, “Johnny’s parents, or his grand- 
father, have a right to him.” 

Mr. Smith had turned to leave the 
room, but he paused on the threshold 
and flung a careless word back to her: 
“His parents could never take him. The 
thing would come out.” 

“If his grandfather takes him it will 
come out,” said Miss Lydia, following 
him into the hall 

“Ves, but his ‘grandfather’ won't 
take him,” the old man said, with a 
grunt of amusement; “it is ‘Mr. Smith’ 
who is going to do that.” 

“*Mr. Smith’ can’t.” 

Her caller turned, and stared at her 
blankly. 

“His ‘grandfather’ can have him,” 
said Miss Lydia. 

“What!” 

“His relations can have Johnny.” 

“But I 

“If you are a relation,” Miss Lydia 
said—her voice was only a little whisper 
—“‘you can have him.” 
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They stood there in the hall. the big 


man, and the small, battling gambler of a 
Wothanh, most 
al disowned ( hild— 


on the chance that the pride of the man 


who was staking ber 


pree IOUS POssesslon 


would outweigh his desire for ownership. 


Their eyves—misty, frightened blue, and 


flashing black—seemed to meet and 
clash. “He won't dare,” she was saying 


to herself, her heart pounding in her 


throat. And Johnny's grandfather was 
saying to himself, very softly, “The 
devil!” He bent a little, as an elephant 


might stoop to scrutinize a grasshopper 
which was trving to block bis way, and 


looked at her. ‘Then he roared with 
laughter. 
“Well, upon my word!” he said. He 


put his cane under his arm, fumbled for 
his handkerchief, and wiped his eves. 
“Miss Sampson,” he said, 


bulls 


cessful 


“you are a 
And you would be a highly sue- 
blackmailer. sut 
damned game little party. 
you, ma’am, [ll see to you! 
get the child. But I like you. 
Idon't!” 


you are a 
I'll see to 

and Til 
Damned if 


The gambler went on her trembling 
legs back to her cluttered parlor and sat 
down, panting and pallid: The throw of 
the dice had been in her favor! 

It was curious that she had no mis- 


giving as to what she was doing in thus 


closing the door of opportunity to 
Johnny—for, of course, the new Mr 
Smith's protection would) mean every 
sort of material opportunity for him! 


If it had been his “grandfather's” pro 
tection which had been offered, perhaps 
she might have hesitated, for that would 
have meant material opportunity plus a 
love great enough to tell the truth; and 


Miss Lydia's own love—which was but 


could not com- 
tested 
saving, “His grand- 
father can have him.’ 

Of course it was just her old method of 
choosing the better part. 
callant, 


a spiritual opportunits 
pete with that! As it 
opportunities by 


was, she 


. All 


woman 


her 


life this timid had 
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weighed values. She had weighed the 
reputation of being a jilt as against mar- 
riage to a man she did not respect—and 
she found the temporary notoriety of 
the first lighter than the lifelong burden 
of the second. She weighed values again, 
when she put her hundred dollars’ worth 
of generosity on one side of the seales, 
and William's meanness on the other— 
and when generosity kicked the beam 
she was glad to be jilted. She had even 
weighed the painful unrealities of con- 
cealed poverty as against open shabbi- 
and that a 
couldn't afford was a greater load te 


hess, she saw dress she 
carry than the consciousness of the spot 
on her old skirt—especially as the spot 
was glorified by the memory of a friend’s 
hospitality! 

So now, when the new Mr. Smith con- 
sidered adopting her boy, this simple 
soul weighed values for Johnny: Mr. 
Smith,—or Johnny’s grandfather? pride 

or love? And pride outweighed love. 
Miss Lydia put her hands over her face 
and prayed aloud: “God, keep him 
proud so T can keep Johnny!" 

Apparently God did, for it was only 
‘Mr. Smith” who made further efforts 
to get her child. They were very deter- 
efforts. Miss Lydia’s landlord 
saw her again, and urged. She met what 
he had to say with a speechless obsti- 


mined 


nacy which made him extremely angry. 
When he saw her a third time he offered 
her the 
for which he had the grace 
five minutes later to apologize. 


an extraordinary increase in 
honorarium 
He saw 
her once more, and threatened he would 
“take” Johnny, anyhow! 

“How?” shaking Miss 
Lydia. Then, as a last resort, he sent his 
lawyer to her, which scared her almost 
to death. But the interview produced, 
for Mr. Smith, nothing except legal as- 
surance that he could doubtless secure 


said poor, 


the person of his grandson by appealing 
to the courts in the character of a grand- 


father—for Miss Lydia had never taken 


out papers for adoption. 
* The lady has nine-tenths of the law,” 
said Mr. Smith’s legal adviser, who had 
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been consulted, first, as to a hypothet- 
ical case, and then told the facts. “The 
other one-tenth won't child 
whom you don’t claim as a relative. And 
the law means publicity.” 

“The huzzy!” said Mr. Smith. “She's 
put a spoke in my wheel.” 
“She the 
grinned behind his hand. 

Mr. Smith glared at him. “That little 
wet hen!” 

Well! after one or two more efforts, 
he swallowed his defeat, and, though for 
nearly a vear he would not recognize 
Miss Lydia when he met her in the 
street, he fast friends with the 
freckled, very pugnacious boy at his 
gates. He used to stop and speak to him 
and tell him to say his multiplication 
table, and then give him a quarter and 
walk off, greatly diverted. Sometimes 
when he daughter in Phila- 
delphia, he would tell her, sardonically, 
that “that child” had more brains than 
his father and mother put together. 

“Not than his father,” poor, cowering 
Mary would protest. And her father, 
'ooking at her with unforgiving eyes, 


secure a 


has,” said lawyer, and 


made 


saw his 


would say, “I wish I owned him.” (“I 
like to scare “em!” he told himself.) He 
certainly scared Mary. Scared her, and 
made her feel a strange anger, because 
he had something which did not belong 
to him; “after all, the boy is ours,” 
told her husband. 
went to bed with a headache after one 
of Mr. Smith’s visits. As for Carl, his 
face would grow crimson with helpless 
mortification the 
father-in-law as Mary repeated them 


she She always 


under gibes of his 
to him. 

Once, when told him that her 
father had “taken the boy home to sup- 
per with under his 
breath, and she agreed, hurriedly: 

“Father was simply mad to notice 


she 


him,” he swore 


him! People will guess—” 

But Carl broke in: “Oh, I didn’t 
mean that. No one would ever suspect 
anything. I meant, what right has he 
to get fond of —the boy?” 


“Not the slightest!’ Mary said. And 
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they neither of them knew that they 
were beginning to be jealous. 

The occasion of Mr. Smith’s “mad- 
ness” was one winter afternoon when, 
meeting Johnny in the road, he took 
him into his carriage, then sent word to 
Miss Lydia that he was keeping the 
child to supper. He put him in a big 
chair at the other end of the table and 
baited him with questions, and roared 
with laughter and pride at his replies. 
Also, he 
grandfather should: 

“T hear you are a bad boy and get 
into fights. Never fight, sir, never fight! 
But if you do fight, lick your man.” 

“Course,” said Johnny, impatiently, 
and seraped his plate loudly to attract 
the attention of old Alfred, his grand- 
father’s man, who, familiar and friendly 


gave him good advice, as a 


from thirty years’ service, said, as he 
brought the desired flannel cakes, “The 
little man holds his fork just as you do, 
sir!’ At which Mr. Smith 
laughing, and said: 

“Miss Sampson ought to teach him 
better manners.” 


stopped 


He did not invite Johnny to supper 
again, which would have been a relief 
to Mary if she had known it; and was 
just as well, anyhow, for Miss Lydia, 
quaking at her own supper table (while 
Johnny was “holding his fork” in his 
grandfather’s fashion!) had said to her- 
self: “Tl tell him to say ‘No, thank you, 
sir, if Mr. Smith ever asks him again.” 
about this that Miss 
Lydia’s landlord softened toward her 
sufficiently to bow to her as he passed 


It was time 


her house. In another vear he used to 
call occasionally, just to ask how the 
child was getting along, and once he 
invited his tenant to supper, “with your 
young charge,” his invitation ran. She 
went, and wore her blue silk, and sat 
on the edge of her chair, watching the 
grandfather and grandson, while the 
vein on her thin temple throbbed with 
fright. But it took another year of 
longing for his own flesh and blood be- 
the new Mr. Smith reached an 
amazing, though temporary, decision. 


fc re 
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“Tl have him,” 
“T will have lim! 
hen, if I can't get 
Pi—Tl marry the woman.’ 


he said to himself: 
Ill swallow the wet 
him any other way. 
But 
he hesitated for still another month or 
wanted his grand- 


two for, though he 


son, he did not hanker to make a fool 
of himself; 
seventies who marries an Impecunious 
spinster in the fifties, looks rather like a 
fool. 

But when he finally reached the point 
of swallowing Miss Lydia he lost no time 


and a rich man in the late 


in walking out from his tron gates one 
fine afternoon, and banging on her front 
door with his stick. When she open d it 
he announced that he had something he 
wanted to say. In his own mind, the 
words he proposed to sav were to this 
to get 
not 


effect: “Pm going to marry you 
the boy.” To be 
express it just that way 
round Robin Hood's barn in talking to 


sure, he would 


one has to go 
females! So he began: 

“i have been planning more com- 
fortable quarters for you, ma’am, than 
this house. More suitable quarters for my 

for the boy; so I— then he stopped. 
Miss 
Lydia, sitting there so small and fright- 
} suddenly 


Somehow or other, looking at 
prave, he 
could not offer this gal- 
“Ht 
fair means, I 
won't by foul,” he told himself; so in- 
stead of offering himself. he talked about 
*and—and I want you to 
know that Johnny shall be put down for 
my will. It 
Everybody in Old 


I like him—living 


ened, and was 
ashamed. He 
lant soul the indignity of a bribe! 


I can’t get the boy by 


the weather; 
something handsome in 
won't be suspicious. 
Chester knows that 
here at my though he has the 
devil of a temper! Bad thing. Very bad 
thing. He should control it. Uve al- 
ways controled mine.” 

Miss Lydia felt a sudden wave of pity; 


gates; 


he was so helpless, and she Was so pow- 
All she said, in 


“was 


erful,—and so lucky! 
her breathless voice, was that he 
kind 


Johnny's grandfather, looking into her 
and 


very about the will.” 


sweet. blue eves, suddenly said 
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with no thought whatever of Johnny- 

“TL wish I was twenty years younger!” 
The wistful genuineness of that was the 
nearest he came to asking her to marry 
him. He went home feeling, as he 
walked up to his great, empty house, 
very old and forlorn, and yet relieved 
that he had not offered an affront to 
Miss Lydia, nor incidentally made a 
fool of himself. Then he thought with 
the old, hot anger, of Carl Robertson, and 
with a dreary impatience of his daughter; 


it was their doing that he couldn’t 
own his own grandson! ‘Well, the 


hoy shall have his grandfather’s money,” 
he said to himself, stumbling a little as 
he went up the flight of granite steps to 
his front door. “Every bit of it! I 
don’t care whether people think things 
or not. Damn ’em! Let them think! 
What difference does it make? Robert- 
son can go to hell.” He .was so dulled 
that, for the moment, he forgot that if 
Robertson went to hell Mary would 
have to go, too. Later that night his 
tired mind and he knew it 
wouldn't do to let Johnny have his 
“vrandfather’s” money, and that even 
Mr. Smith’s money must be bestowed 
with caution, 

“Tl leave a hequest that won’t com- 
promise Mary, but she and Robertson 
must somehow do the rest. [ll send for 
her next week and tell her what to do; 
and then Ill fix up a codicil.” 

But next week he said neat week; and 
after that he thought, listlessly, that he 
wasn't equal to seeing her. “She’s fond 
of Robertson—I can’t stand that!” 

So he didn’t send for his daughter. But 
a week later William King did... . 

“T suppose I’ve got to go?” Mary told 
her husband, looking up from the doc- 
tor’s telegram with scared eyes. 

“It wouldn’t be decent not to,” he 
sald. 


cleared, 


“But he is right there, by the 
gate! I might see him. Oh—I don’t 


dare!” 
“Women are queer,” Johnny’s father 
“T should think you ‘d like 


I guess all this mother-love 


ruminated. 
to see him. 
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then. before she 


talk is a fairy tale”; 


could retort, he put his arms around her. 


“T didn’t mean it, dear! Forgive me. 
Only, Mary, I get to thinking about 


him, and I feel as if I'd like to see the 
little beggar!” 

“But how can I ‘love’ him?” she de- 
fended 
*T don’t know him.” 


herself, in a smothered voice; 
“Stop and speak to him while you're 
at your father’s,” he urged; “and then 
you will know him.” 
“Oh, T couldn't 
afraid to.” 
“But why? 


I couldn't! Ud be 
Nobody could possibly 
suppose 

* Because,” she said, “if IT saw him 
once, [ might want to see him again.” 

Carl frowned with bewilderment, but 
Johnny's mother began to pace up and 
down, back and forth,—then suddenly 
flew out of the room and up-stairs, to 
fall, crying, upon her bed. 

However, she answered Doctor King’s 
The day the stage went jog- 
ving and creaking past Miss Lydia’s 
door the lady looked straight 
ahead of her, and some one who saw her 


summons. 
inside 
said she was very pale—* anxious about 
her father,” Old Chester said, sympa- 
thetieally. Then Old Chester wondered 
whether Carl was so unchristian as to 
refuse to come and see his father-in-law, 
or whether old Mr. Smith was so un- 
christian as to refuse to see his son-in- 
law. “What did they quarrel about?” 
Old Chester said; “certainly Mr. Smith 
had seemed friendly enough to the young 
man before Mary married him. 

When Mary 


thirties now, and Johnny was thirteen 


she was in the early 


came into her father’s room and sat 
down by his bedside, the old man opened 
his eyes and looked at her. 

“Pleasant journey?” he said, thickly. 

“Ves, father. I hope you are feeling 
hetter?” 

His eyes closed and he seemed to for- 
Later, looking up at her from 
the pillows of his great carved rosewood 
bed—the head-board looked like the 


vothic doors of a cathedral 


get her. 


he said, 
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“Tell lifted his 
upper lip, and showed his teeth; ** to edu- 
cate 


vour husband’’—he 
him.” 

Mary said ** Who?’’—then could have 
bitten her tongue out, for of course there 
was only one “him” for these three 
She gave a frightened glance 
about the room, but there was no one to 


people! 


hear that betraying pronoun. She said, 
faintly: “Yes, father. Now try to rest 
and don’t talk. You'll feel better in the 
morning.” 

“He has brains,’ Mr. Smith mum- 
bled. “Doesn’t get “em from you two. 
Guess he gets em from me.” 

* Father! Please— 
a terrified whisper. 
hear.” 


please!” she said, in 
“Somebody might 
“They're welcome. Mary .. . he 
handed me back my own quarter for my 
own apples. No fool.” He gave a grunt 
of laughter. “‘He said, ‘Twelve times 
like lightning—when he 
only ten! I'm going to give him a 
pony.” 

After that he seemed to forget her and 
slept for a while. A day or two later 
he forgot everything, even Johnny. The 
last person he remembered, curiously 
enough, was Miss Lydia Sampson. 

It was when he was dying that he said, 
suddenly opening those marvelous eyes 
and smiling faintly: “Little wet hen! 
Damned game little party. Stood right 
up to . . Wish I'd married her 
Then there’d have 
been no fuss about my grandson.” 

“Grandson?” said Doctor King, in a 
whisper to Mrs. Robertson. And she 
whispered back, “He is wandering.” 

When Mary’s husband arrived for the 
funeral and for the reading of the will 
(in which there was nothing “hand- 
some "’ for Johnny!) the doctor told him of 
the new Mr. Smith’s last words; and Mr. 
Robertson said, hurriedly, “ Delirious, of 
course.” 

“TI suppose so,” said Doctor King. 

But when he walked home with Doc- 
tor Lavendar, after the funeral, he said, 
“Have you any idea who Johnny Smith 
belongs to, Doctor Lavendar?” 


twelve’ was 


me. . 
thirteen years ago. 














AN OLD 
“Miss Lydia,” said Doctor Lavendar, 

promptly. 
To which 

miringly : 


William replied, ad 


*T have never understood how 


King 
anybody could look as innocent as you 
and vel be so chock full of other people's 
sins! Wonder if his mother will ever 
clatm him?” 

“Wonder if Miss Lydia would give 
him up if she did?” Doctor Lavendar 
said. 

“She'd have to.” Wilhtam said. 

“On the principle that a ‘mother is a 
mother still, the holiest thing alive’?” 
Doctor Lavendar quoted, 

“On the principle ol ownership, - said 


William 


a ‘holy thing,’ I have never noticed that 


King. “As to a mother being 


the mere process of child-bearing pro- 
duces sanctity.” 


*Wilham,” Doctor 


“Mrs. Drayton would say you were in- 


said Lavendar, 


delicate. Also, I believe you know that 
two and two make four?” 

“T have a pretty good head for arith- 
said William King, “but I only 


added things up a day or two ago.” 


metic,” 


lV 
After Mr. Smith's death the Robert- 
sons stayed on in Old Chester to close 
Mary hardly left it, even to 
walk in the garden behind the circling 
brick wall. But 


on innumerable errands into O!d Ches- 


the house. 


she sent her husband 
ter, and when he came back she would 
him?” 
And sometimes Johnny’s father would 
say, “Ves.” 
“You didn’t 


would ask, in a panic, 


say, sg Did you see 


speak to him?” she 
“Of course not! But he’s an attractive 
Once he added, “ Why don’t you 
LO and eall on Miss Lydia 
yourself?” 

She caught her soft hands together in 
terror. “Go to Miss Lydia’s? 1? Oh, I 
couldn't! Oh, Carl, don’t you see— I 
might like him!” 

You couldn’t help it if you saw him.” 

“That's just it! I don’t want to like 
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boy Rise 


and see him 
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him. Nothing would induce me to see 
him.” 
Yet there came a moment when the 


urge of maternity was greater than the 
instinct of secrecy, greater even than the 
that “lik- 
ing” which would inevitably mean pain. 


fear of awakening in herself 
She and Johnny *s father were to leave 
Old Chester the next day 
she had been counting the hours until 


for a wer k 


she could turn her back on this gnawing 
Bul that last day 
came, she vacillated: “Tl just go and 
he might be going in 


“No! LT won't: he 


temptation! when 


look at the house; 


or coming out.” .. . 


might see me, and think—”... “I 
must I must.” ... “Oh, I can’t, I 
won't!” Yet, in the late afternoon, she 
slipped out of the house and went 


stealthily down the carriage road, and, 
the 
great stone gate-posts, stared over at 
As she stood 
Her 
Just once 
that elemental 
was When another sound, the 


standing in the shadow of one of 
Miss Lydia's open door. 


there heard a sound. heart 
leaped—and fell, shuddering. 
in her hfe had she felt 
pang; it 
little, thin ery of ‘birth pierced her ears. 
Now. the laughter, the 
shrill, cracking laughter of an adolescent 
boy. She crept back to the big house, so 
exhausted that she said to old Alfred, 

“Vell Mr. Robertson that | J have 
a headache, and am lying down.” 

Later, when her husband, full of con- 
cern at her discomfort, came up-stairs to 
sit on the edge of her bed and ask her 
how she felt, she told him what had 
happened. 


she 


sound was of 


“T wouldn’t see him for anything,” 
she said, gasping; “even his voice just 
about killed me! Oh, Carl, suppose I 
were to like him? Oh, what shall I do?— 
I don’t want to like him!” 

“Why, dear, it would be ail right if 
did,” he tried to reassure her. 
*’There’s no reason why you shouldn't 
see him once in a while—and like him, 
too. I like him, though I haven't spoken 
to him. But I’m going to.” 

“Oh, Carl, don’t—” 
him. 


you 


she besought 
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But he “Don't You 
know [ would never do anything rash.” 
And the next day he stopped boldly at 
Miss Lydia’s door, and talked about the 


weather, and gave Johnny a dollar 


said: worry. 


“Go down street and buy something,’ 
he said; and Johnny said: 

“Thank sir!” and 
whistling. 

ms He's a promising hoy,” Mr. Robert- 


son said, ma low voice, 


vou, went off, 


Miss Lydia was extremely nervous 
during this five minutes. She had been 
nervous during the weeks that Mary and 


Carl were up there in the big house. 
Suppose they should see just how 
“promising” Johnny was—and want 


him? And say they would take him? 
Then she would reassure herself, “They 
can only take their son—and they don’t 
want him!” Yet she was infinitely re- 
lieved when, the next day, the Smith 
house was finally closed and the “ For 
Sale or To Let” sign put up on the 
iron gates that shut the graveled drive- 
way from Old Chester's highroad. 
“They'll sell the house and never come 
back,” told herself. And 
Johnny was a year older, a year more 
honest and high tempered and affection- 
ate, before Miss Lydia had any further 


she indeed 


cause for uneasiness. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Carl Robertson 
appeared in town; he came, he said, to 
the still unsold Smith 
house was not getting dilapidated. 
While he was looking it over he took oc- 
casion to tell several people that that boy 
who lived with the old lady in the house 


make sure that 


by the gate was an attractive youngster. 

“IT suppose,” said Mr. Robertson, 
“Mary ought to sell that house to settle 
the estate, but she says she won't turn 
the old lady out. The little beggar she 
takes care of seems a nice little chap.” 
Then he said, casually, “Who were his 
father and mother?” 

“That’s what nobody knows,” some 
one and significantly, 
* Lydia is very secretive.” And some one 
else said, “There ts a suspicion that the 
child is her own.” 


said, added, 
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“Her own?” Carl Robertson gaped, 
open-mouthed. And when he turned his 
back on this particular gossip his face 
was darkly red. “Somebody in this town 
needs a horse-whipping!” he told him- 
self; “God forbid that Miss Sampson 
knows there are such fools in the world!” 
He was so angry and ashamed that his 
half-formed wish to do something for the 
child crystallized into purpose. But be- 
fore he made any effort to carry his pur- 
pose out he discounted public opinion. 
“Nothing like truth to throw people off 
the track,” he reflected. So, with the 
frankness which may be such a perfect 
screen for lack of candor, he put every- 
body he met off the track by saying he 
was going to give Miss Lydia a hand in 
bringing up that boy of hers. 

“Very generous,” said Mrs. Barkley, 
and told Old Chester that the fat Mr. 
Robertson was an agreeable person, and 
she did wonder why his father-in-law 
had not got along with him. 

“The reason I spoke of it to Mrs. 
Barkley,” Carl Robertson told Miss 
Lydia, “was that I knew she’d inform 
So that if, later on, 
the boy, once in a 


everybody in town. 
1 want 
while, it won't set people gossipping.”* 
It was the night before he was leaving 
Old Chester that he said this. They 
were in Miss Lydia’s parlor; the door 


to see the 


was closed, for Johnny was in the din- 
ing-room doing his examples, one leg 
around the leg of his chair, his tongue 
out, and breathing heavily: “Farmer 
Jones sold ten bushels of wheat at—” 

“T do want to see more of him,” Mr. 
Robertson said; “and I want Mary to.” 

“Do you?” said Miss Lydia. 

“Well, he’s ours, and 

*“He’s his father’s and mother’s,” she 
conceded; “they would naturally want 
to see him.” 

“Yes,” Carl Robertson said; “‘but of 
course we could never do more than 
that. We could never have him.” 


> 


Miss Lydia felt her legs trembling, 
and she put her hands under her black 
silk apron lest they might tremble, too. 
“No,” she agreed; “you couldn't.” 

















AN 


OLD 


He nodded. 


people must 


: It would he impossible ; 
never suspect—” He 
the 


thought of all the vears he had hidden 


stopped through sheer shame at 


behind this small, scared looking worn 
an, who had had no place to hide from 
a ridiculous but pursuing suspicion. 
When he got back to Philadelphia and 
told his wite about the boy, he said, 
“Some of those old cats in Old Chester 
thought he was—her 


actually own 


child.” 
“What!” 
“Fools. But, Mary, she never be- 
trayed us—that little old woman! 
never told the truth.” 
“She never knew it was said 
“God knows, I hope she didn’t... . 
We ought to have kept him.” 
“Carl! You 
would have been impossible!” 


She 
know we couldn't; it 


“Well, we cared more for our reputa- 


tions than for our—son,” he said. 
For a moment that poignant word 
startled Mary into silence; then she 
said, breathlessly, “ But, Carl, that isn’t 
common-sense! What about—the boy 
himself? Would it have been a good 


thing for him that Pco] le should know?” 

“Tt might have been a good thing for 
“and it couldn't be 
than it ts. 


illegitimate.” 


us,” he said: 
worse for him 


any 
Everybody 
He paused, 


knows he’s 


and then he said a really profound thing 


—for a fat, selfish man. “Mary, I be- 
lieve there isn’t any real welfare that’s 
If it was to do over again 
I'd stand up to my own cussed folly.” 
“You don’t seem to consider me!” 
said, bitterly. 
But he only said, slowly, “He’s the 
finest little chap you ever saw.” 
“Pretty?” 
terness. 
“Oh, he’s a boy, a real boy. Freckled. 
And when he’s mad he shows his teeth, 
just as vour father used to. 


built on a lie. 


she 


she said, forgetting her bit- 


I saw him 


in a fight. No; of course he’s not 
‘pretty.” 
“Td like to see him—if I wasn’t 


afraid to,” she said. 
now, a sad, idle, rich woman, with only 


CHESTER 


She was thirty-four 
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three interests in life: 
ping and keeping the 


eating and shop- 
secret which made 
her cringe whenever she thought of it, 
which, the night 
Johnny's voice, was pretty 


since she heard 
much all 
It was the shopping interest 
that by and by united with the interest 


of the secret: it occurred to her that 


the time. 


she might give “him” something. She 
would buy him a pair of skates! “But 
you must send them to him, Carl.” 


“Why don’t vou do it vourself?”’ 

“It would look queer. 
—think.” 

“Well, they ‘thought’ about that poor 
little woman.” 


People might 


“Tdiots! She's a hundred years old!” 
Mary said, jealously. 

“She wasn’t when he was born,” her 
husband said, wearily. He loved his wife, 
but since that day when she had flung 
away the lure of mystery, her mind had 
This was cruel 
and unjust, but male human nature. 

“Why don’t vou get acquainted with 
the voungster?” Carl said, vawning. 

“Carl! You know it 
Besides, how could [?”’ 

“We could take the house ourselves 
next summer, 


ceased to interest him. 


wouldn't do. 


There’s some furniture in 
it still. It would come about naturally 
enough. And he would be at our gates.” 

“Oh, no Maybe he looks like 
me?” 

“No, he doesn’t. Didn't I tell you 
he isn’t particularly good-looking?” 

“Maybe he looks like you?” she ob- 
jected, simply. And he laughed, and 
said, “Thank you, my dear!” 

But Mary didn't laugh. She got up 
and stood staring out of the window into 
the rainy street; then she said, ‘Well; 
you send him the skates 
him.” 


nol 


you've seen 


The skates were sent, and Johnny’s 
mother Johnny’s 
smudgy and laborious letter acknowl- 
edging “Mr. Robertson’s kind present.” 

“That's a very nice little letter!” she 
said; “he clever, like 
I'll buy some books for him.” 

That January. By 


was eager to. see 


must be you. 


was In 


April 
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Johnny and his books and his multiplhi- 
cation table and his freckles were almost 
constantly in her mind. It 
the middle of April that she said to her 
husband: 


was about 


“Tf vou haven't a tenant, I suppose 
father’s 
month? Perhaps being there would be 
better than 
him just once I shouldn’t want to give 


we might open house for a 


giving presents? If I saw 


him things.” 
“I'm afraid vou'd want to more than 
ever,” he demurred, which, of course, 


made her protest: ‘ 
“Oh. no [ shouldn't! Do let’s do it!’ 
“Well,” he conceded, in triumphant 
had 
But 


reluctance—for it was what he 


wanted her to say—“if vou insist. 
I don’t beheve vou ll like it.” 

So that was how it happened that the 
“For Sale or To Let” 


ign was taken down, and the rusty iron 


weuther-worn 


gates were opened, and the weedy grav- 
eled driveway made clean and tidy, as 
it used to be in Johnny’s grandfather's 
tine Johnny himself was immensely 
interested in all that went on in the way 
of renovation, the beautiful 
horses that came down before Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson arrived. 

“Aunty, they must be pretty rich,’ 


oe 
and in 


’ 
ic said 
“They are,” 
“T oness if they had 


said Miss Lydia. 

a boy they'd 

give him a pony?” Johnny said, sighing. 
“Very likely,” Miss Lydia told him. 

And she, too, watched the opening up 

of the big with her frightened, 


blue eve s. 


house 


“Lydia, you're losing flesh,” Mrs. 
Indeed, all 
about Miss 
*What 


Barkley said, anxiously. 
Old Chester 
Sampson's looks that summer. 
is the matter?”” said Old Chester. 
But Miss Lydia, although she really 
did grow thin, never said what was the 


was anxious 


matter. 
i | do dislike secretiveness!” said Mrs. 
Drayton; “TI think it vulgar.” 

thinks about 


curiosity?” Doctor Lavendar said when 


*“T wonder what she 


this remark was repeated to him 


Miss Lydia may have been vulgar, 
but her vulgarity did not save her from 
terror. When Mary drove past the little 
house, the grasshopper’s heart was in her 
Would Johnny’s mother stop? 
Mrs. Robertson go by? 
There came, of course, the inevitable 
day when the mother stopped. .. . It 
was in June, a day of white clouds racing 
in a blue sky, and tree-tops bending and 
swaying and locust blossoms showering 
on the grass. Johnny was engaged in 
trying to lure his cat out of a pear-tree, 
into which a dog had chased her. 

“Stop!” Mary Robertson called to 
the coachman; then, leaning forward, 
she tried to speak. Her breath came 
“Are vou the—the boy 
who lives with Miss Sampson?” 

“Yes'm,” Johnny | said. “ Kitty, 
kitty!” Then he called: “Say, Aunty! 
Let's try her with milk!” 

Miss Lydia, coming to the door with 
a saucer of milk, stood for a paralyzed 
moment, then she said, “How do you 
do, Mary?” 

“You haven't forgotten me?” 
Robertson said. 

“Well, no,” said Miss Lydia. 

“Lovely day,” Mary said, breathing 
quickly; then she waved a trembling 
hand. “Good-by!—Go on, Charles!” 
Charles flicked his whip and off she rum- 
bled in the very same old victoria in 
which her father had rolled by Miss 
Lydia’s door in the September dusk 


mouth. 
or would 


with a gasp. 


Mrs. 


some fourteen years before. 

That night Johnny's mother said, al- 
most in a whisper to Johnny’s father, 
*1—spoke to him.” 

He put a kindly arm around her. 
“Isn't he as fine a boy as you ever 
saw?” he said. 


After that Mrs. Robertson spoke to 


Johnny Smith frequently and Miss 
Lydia continued to lose flesh. The 
month that Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 


were to spend in Old Chester lengthened 
into two—into three. And while they 
were there wonderful things happened to 
Johnny in the way of presents—a lathe, 
a velocipede,-a little engine to turn a 
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wheel in the run at tl oot of old Mr. 
Also, he 
Lydia were invited to take supper with 
Mr. and Mrs. “We'll have 


to ask her,” Johnny's mother had said 


Smith’s pasture. and his aunt 


Robertson. 


to Johnny's father, “because it would 
look queer to have him come by himself. 
Oh, Carl, 
“You 
him.” 
*“T want to be 
However, Miss Lydia, in her once- 


Iam beginning to hate her!” 


mustn't, dear: she ’s good to 


cood to him.” 


made-over blue silk, 
table 
Mr. Smith’s dining-room. 
there, 
her temple throbbing with fright, and 


turned and twice 
in the new 
She hardly 


the Ve in on 


came and sat at the big 


spoke, but just sat 
listened to Johnny's mother pouring her- 
self out in fatuous but pathetic flattery 
and in promises of all sorts of delights. 

‘Mary, my dear!” Carl Robertson 
protested, but he felt the pain of the 
poor, child-hungry woman at the other 
end of the table. 

When Miss Lydia and Johnny walked 


home together in the darkness her be \ 


said: “A fellow’d be lucky with a 
mother like that, wouldn't he? She'd 
give him everything he wanted. She'd 


vive hima pony,” Johnny said, wistfuliv. 
“Yes,” said Miss Lydia, faintly. 
“Wish T had a mother who'd gimme 
a pony,” Johnny said, with the brutal 
honesty of his sex and years. And Miss 
Lydia said again: 
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“Ves.” , 

“Maybe Mrs. Robertson ‘Il gimme 
one,” Johnny said, hopefully; “she’s al- 
Ways giving me things.” 

However, though Johnny’s gratitude 
consisted of a lively hope of benefits to 
come, he had some opinions of his own. 
kisses said to Miss 
Lydia, wrinkling up his nose. “I don’t 
like kissing ladies.” 

Poor Mary couldn't help kissing him. 
The fresh, honest, ugly voung face had 
hecome more wonderful to her than any- 


“She me,” he 


thing else on earth! But sometimes she 
looked at him and then at his father, and 
said to herself, “* His eves are not like 
Carl's, but his mouth is as Carl’s used to 
he before he wore a beard; but nobody 
would know it now.” 

Mr. Robertson looked pleased when 
she told him, anxiously, that “it 

the likeness. He 
And people might- 

“T wish to God I could own him,” 
said Carl Robertson. 

“Carl, he wants a pony. Buy one for 
him.” 

But Johnny didn’t get his pony be- 
Mr. Robertson told Miss 
Lydia he was thinking of buying a horse 
“No; it isn’t 
good for him, please, to have so many 
things.” 

“The idea of her interfering!’ Mary 
told her husband. 


was 


has your 


” 


showing 


mouth. 


cause W hen 


for his boy, she said: 


(To be concluded.) 








AMERICA 


BY FREDERICK 


( NCE I made an Alaskan sled jour- 


ney with a frontier philosopher 
who taught me the limi- 
The phi- 


losopher knew his classics through  re- 


and a cowboy, 
tations of a college education. 


flection in solitudes, and the cowboy 
had a logic as clean as the snows and as 
vivid as the aurora borealis which lighted 
their vast apron around our campfire. 
They were the thinkers; I the 
talker. 

Under the spell of crackling pine logs 
during the hour of sweet fatigue before 


Was 


rolling up in our blankets, the call to 
limber a mind removed from the friction 
of civilization would start 
burst of as the cowboy 
called it, on the first controversial theme 
that Though | 


always Loping that the two would accept 


me off in a 
“Janguidge,” 
occurred to me. was 
the challenge of my reconnoissance and 
make it a skirmish, both would continue 
to smoke their pipes in silence, restrict- 
ing me to a monologue; but when one 
night my dissertation had been unusually 
long the philosopher did interrupt me. 
His voice was soft, out of respect to the 
majestic quiet of the uninhabited dis- 
tances which separated us from the tur- 
moil of cities, as he quoted: 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; 
Came out by the same door as in I went.” 


but evermore 


And the cowboy added, considerately : 
“It’s not for me to understand you, 
but I know you're milling; and it’s time 
to put more logs on the fire or turn in.” 
The cattlemen’s word for cattle grind- 
ing together in a panic often pulls me 
up when I find that my thoughts are 
pursuing an “about it and about” circle 


FROM A MOUNTAIN TOP 


PALMER 


of waste motion without accomplishing 
Then Task myself, ** Who 


are you and what are you trying to do, 


a day’s work. 


and I take a trip to a moun- 
As I look out 


over the landscape in which my county 


anyway?” 
tain top in imagination. 


is only a pencil-point and my habitation 
invisible, I stop thinking altogether for 
a while, in order that when I begin again 
I can think simply, along a straight trail 
which the cowboy might follow. 

The remedy ts as old as the ailment. 
Other forms are golf for our ubiqui- 
tous tired business man, or the movies 
or the beach for the worried housewife, 
and, in chronic cases, for those who can 
afford it, long holidays, from which the 
patient returns to view office and home 
in a new light, with a fresh eye which 
has restored the sense of relative values. 

It is not a new thought, either, that a 
nation is a collection of individuals. Why 
should not what is salutary for the unit 
be salutary for the whole? Why not 
a public proclamation sending the United 
States away to a mountain top at inter- 
vals? It happens that a nation—the 
thought of a nation—may not escape 
working day in and day out through the 
newspapers. They are on the table for 
breakfast and dinner, or protruding from 
the rural free-delivery box at the gate; 
they follow one on your vacation and to 
his sick-bed. 

Presumably, it is our sense of the 
value of their perspective—our desire 
for a mountain-top view 
to attach weight to the first impressions 
of a foreigner about our country and 
about subjects on which he is not ex- 
pert—a novelist on our education sys- 
tem, a professor of Greek on our politics, 
and a spiritualist on our labor problems. 


which leads us 
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I have the advantage over the for- 
eigner in that IT can look the “See- 


America-First * folders boldly in the face. 
if not the curt- 
for | have 
been six months in Europe watching 


I share his perspec tive 
osits which attends his views 
other peoples “milling” in their recon- 
effort. In 
the mountain top of my absence IT see 


structive looking out from 
a landscape which is no new landscape, 


but one in which T know all the rivers, 
fore sts, and roads and the people, whose 
striving Is in ny blood. 

Many days passed while [ was abroad 
without my seeing a copy of an Amer- 


When | came across a 


file I spent less time over a week's Copies 


ican Newspaper 


than I do over a single issue when Tam at 
The winds of distance seemed to 
wheat from the chaff. 
or three paragraphs buried in the back 


home 
winnow the Two 
pages otten seem dl of nore public con- 
cern in solving our problems than others 
Which, day after day, in the appeal of a 
continued fiction story, enjoved the top 
of the column on the front page As | 
looked at) the blankets of 


Ly pe [I saw them come to life in figures 


variegated 


in the commotion of swirling eddies and 


rushes and counter - rushes, without 
knowing what it was about. though the 
effect suggested that revolution was im- 


muinent, 
The longer | the 


impatient TL became in my homesickness 


was absent, more 
to he one of the figures in that strenuous 
the 
and hearing thre Ir vou Cs, 


other figures 
I write after I 
have been home for two weeks, while I 


pantomime, jostling 


have perspective for my judgment. of 
still fresh 


as much sO as On 


Impressions which are and 
distinet, though not 
the first day, when I thought: 

Tere is a nation which has been left a 
fortune without knowing just how to use 
it and enjoy it.” 

In Europe I was again and again re- 
were the richest nation 
in the world as the result 
When I mentioned this at 
cheerful thought in the 


vloom, it seemed of no 


minded that we 
of the war. 
home as a 
midst of our 


more interest 
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than if I had remarked that the Missis- 
sippi flowed into the Gulf of Mexico. In 
the last six months we had become even 
richer, yet the richer we became the un- 
happier we apparently became, as well 
we might if the wealth were not broadly 
distributed. 
would not be seven million motor vehi- 
different kinds in the United 
States; and by the number of automo- 


Evidently it was, or there 
cles of 


biles in a nation these days you may 
judge of its prosperity. 

New York City has more than all 
England; than Paris; 
Paris more than Rome; a few taxis and 


London more 
private cars still ply in the streets of 
Berlin, and in Warsaw the only cars that 
touch to the traffic of 
vehicles are those of the 
the American relief workers, 
and a few high officials 
politics having in mind this rare per- 


vive a 


modern 
horse-drawn 
] 


legallons, 


the intrigue of 


quisite, 

If we acquire a few more million auto- 
mobiles, and plumbers ride in five-thou- 
sand-dollar instead of three-thousand- 
dollar cars, IT wonder if we may not de- 
velop acute melancholia; for the faces in 
the triumphant procession of democra- 
cy’s luxury along our gasoline-perfumed 
highways on Sunday mornings did not 
seem as happy as the faces of the holiday- 
makers whom I had seen on foot in the 
Bois de Boulogne, or those of the singing 
Yet 
one ought to be happier riding than 
walking. 


recruits for the army in Poland. 


Else, why buy cars? 

had kind of a 
malady, if for no other reason than that 
we thought that we had. What was it? 
A first suggestion that perhaps we were 


Evidently we some 


suffering from the dynamic strain of 
the mental 
strain of mastering the Complex termi- 


making ouija perform, or 


nology of psycho-analysis, was far from 
any thought of flippancy with reference 
to the perturbed state of mind of a na- 
tion to which the gods have been so kind. 

I confess to being fond of correct defi- 
nitions. Without them we have no han- 


dles for our thoughts; we cannot be 


discriminate in diagnosis or clear about 
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remedies. We may mistake scarlet fever 
for measles and treat it with diphtheritic 
serum. The word that I heard oftenest 
in the commotion on the national land- 
scape was “ Bolshevism,” as if that were 
the name of a quarry which all were 
hunting. ‘This startling. —_ Bol- 
shevism was the product of military dis- 
aster in.an illiterate country of wickedly 
unequal distribution of wealth, misruled 
in peace by an autocrat who betrayed 
it in war. The ignorant soldiers of the 
beaten Russian army, had 
docile pawns sent to slaughter without 
pay or adequate munitions, after killing 
or defying their officers, became ranging 
groups which knew no law except their 
own vagarious reign of loot, murder, and 
devastation. Then, as has happened 
before under a Jacobite appeal of the 
brotherhood of man in a new regime, 
some leader, or succession of leaders, 
through a of 
bound to form a ruffian army of volun- 
and re-establish order under a 
ruthless dictatorship. 

Having in mind the contrast between 
the origin of the authority of Abraham 
Lincoln and that of the late Czar of Rus- 
sia, I thought that we might well be 
despondent, considering the feat before 
us, of achieving the real Bolshevism of 
our fashionable fears. The soldiers of 
Europe are too weary from their recent 
venture in European chaos to undertake 
the promotion of an American chaos by 
providing us with the requisite invad- 
ing army. Even if army were 
beaten, we could not eliminate the com- 
mon-school education which our soldiers 
possess in order to prepare them for 
their part; moreover, so many of them 
or their families automobiles or 
some kind of property that they would 
fight against universal spoliation. I see 
grandfather, pitchfork in hand, as he 
says: 

“Bolshevist if you will, but you’ve 
got to take me before you take my fliv- 
ver. Don't you come another inch, or, 
by thunder! though I'm a_ peaceable 
man, I'll stick you, you derned loafers!” 

Vor. CXLIL—No 


was 


who been 


process evolution, was 


teers 


our 


own 


844.—58 
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If further discouragement be required, 
consider Poland in patches on the bread- 
line. They tell the story of a Pole who 
pointed with pride to one section of his 
coat, as he remarked, “That's the orig- 
inal which my great-uncle wore at his 
wedding.” By all the tokens of poverty 
and war's devastation, Poland, on the 
very border of Russia, should be a fertile 
field for Bolshevism. 

Yet the Poles would have none of it. 
The war had not meant defeat for them, 
but the winning of nationality. Was it 
possible, when a thousand-ruble note, 
once worth five hundred dollars in our 
currency, had depreciated until it was 
hardly worth the cost of printing, that 
the propaganda of a bankrupt state, af- 
ter failing in Poland—at least, while her 
armies were victorious—was sending 
secret millions across the Atlantic for the 
successful proselytization of the richest 
nation in the world to the cult of patches 
and cabbage soup? This was making 
Lenin too important. 

I would go among those whom my 
Bolshevist-hunting friends indicated as 
Bolshevists; I would meet “doctor and 
saint,” speech-makers, publicists, in- 
triguers and leaders of groups, and, 
through hearing their “great argument,” 
learn the nature of what we called Bol- 
shevism in America. 

No password was required to take me 
up back stairs and along narrow pas- 
sages to three raps and two scrapes on a 
door which opened on a Nihilistie stage- 
setting; but the suspects were “open” 
for luncheons or for appointments at 
their offices. There were many so-called 
“intellectuals”” among them, and each 
one in his environment reflected the 
luxury of our prosperity. 

“Do you think that we shall have a 
revolution in this country? Do you 
think that we need one?” [ asked. 

‘They would not take my questions 
So I inquired about their 
politics. Some were going to vote the 
Republican ticket; the Demo- 
cratic; others would not make up their 
minds until candidates and policies were 


seriously. 


some 
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more thorougl ly ce veloped. One 
thought of voting the Socialist ticket as 


The 


most radical of them, in his groping for 


a protest against the old machines. 


solutions of our problems, did not want 
his routine of life interfered with by 
a sudden overturn of our institutions. 
All the first list of 
suggestive, Interesting, and stimulating 


“suspects” were 


without, however, considering sugges- 
tion and stimulation as equally valuable 
or mistaking either for nourishment or 
But I was told that I had met 
only the philosophical tvpe of revolu- 
tionary in touch with my own circle of 
friends, which is the fault of every ob- 
The 
thing was to go out among the people. 
Then I would realize their lack of homo- 


how we were overrun by for- 


sedition. 


server who is not a true reporter. 


geneity; 


eigners and un-American ideas; how 
the * proletariat ” hated the “bour- 
geoisie,” as Lenin would say. The 


bourgeoisie was numerous as, surely, by 
the Lenin classification, every one who 
rode in an automobile must be bourgeois. 
Where was the proletariat ? It must be 
the poor folk riding on surface ears and 
walking, though they did not look like a 
proletariat, but very much like you and 
ne unless you are feeling snobbish. 
Where the wone- 
dered, as I looked at the faces in the 
The French, who had heard 
much of our polyglotry, asked this ques- 


were foreigners? I 


streets. 


tion when they saw our soldiers march- 
the France. In 
French eyes the men were all of the type 
Yet they included foreign- 
born, as well as sons of every race in 
Europe. Are you American, their 
adopted country asked of them in those 
trying days. They gave their answer 
in sacrifice at home and in battle, often 
fighting against an enemy of their own 
blood. Zalinskis, Einsteins, Schmidts, 
Bertellis, Katsanjans won the Distin- 
thrilling our 
pride with a new sense of nationalism. 
Had they now reverted to loyalty to the 
lands of their origin? If so, what had 


ing along roads of 


Américain. 


guished Service Cross, 


wrought the change in their hearts? 
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To my fresh view all the people were 
distinctively American in garb and taste; 
in their complexion, which our climate 
so promptly affects; in their brusque 
and frank civility, their intensity, their 
pleasures, and their motion. 
Later, as I became settled at home and 
more discerning, I might note that this 
or that person was of Swedish, Italian, 
German, Hungarian, or Slav stock. 
Then I would see through the veneer, as 


restless 


I was told. But aren’t most of us— 
again, not a new 1dea—who are “off the 
reservation,” of foreign stock? My 


people missed the Mayflower and came 
over in 1636. I could not discern that 
the descendants of the Pilgrims were 
more American than than a 
dark-eyed telephone girl whose father 
was an Italian immigrant. 

Not even in the mean streets did I 
find patches. I saw no shriveling babies 
in emaciated mothers’ arms on bread- 
lines in the European sense, though con- 
ditions were bad enough from the point of 
view of desired standards which must ever 
call our ambition away from the stagna- 
tion of “‘everything is for the best in the 
best of worlds.” 


I was or 


In place of saloons in 
mean streets and average streets, new 
stores and restaurants had appeared. 
How clean the restaurants were com- 
pared to those of the sameclassin Europe! 
How wholesome was their atmosphere! 

I found them more truly American 
than a small, extravagantly priced place 
off the Avenue, where high-powered cars 
waited outside the door. The food was 
not worthily French, as the proprietor 
himself well knew, and the foreign male 
waiters had not the politeness which 
makes the brigandage of fifty cents for a 
poor French pastry supportable. Cult- 
ure, as I understand it—each of us has 
his own brand—did not have a very 
secure footing in the talk of the diners, 
which ran on material things as they 
inveighed against Bolshevism threaten- 
ing the nation. 

“This is not home,” I was thinking. 
“TI want home and the thoroughbred 
American article in America, as I want 
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the thoroughbred French article in 
France.” 

When I dined at one of the wholesome 
restaurants which had taken the place of 
a saloon, the food, as well as the diners, 
was thoroughbred American to my 
mind. The talk was more national and 
real, not to say more human, than in the 
French restaurant. I spoke to the 
it was late and they were 
clearing away things for the night when 


waitresses 
I rose to go—to ascertain their views, 
and the emphatic answers of second gen- 
eration Irish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
ry” 4 

Feuton convinced me that not one was 
fraction of 


even a one per cent. un- 
American. But all the waitresses 
thought that something was wrong. 


Their idea of Bolshevists was the prof- 
iteers, whose ranks included, I found, 
some of the most rabid Bolshevist 
hunters. 

Then I went to a popular -theater. 
When the catch-phrase, “If you don’t 
like this country, go back to your own,” 
was thrown on the screen, the applause 
was loudest from the galleries. I doubt 
if there would have been a different re- 
sponse to a call to patriotism before the 
great Bolshevist hunt though 
surely the response to “We are fighting 
for a new world for all humanity” 
would have been more enthusiastic. That 
was the difference between then and 
now—a subject for thought. 

At another theater I saw some of our 
old friends whom we meet every day in 
the their tricks in the 
movies. Could anything be more dis- 
tinctively American or more conserva- 
tive than our comic cuts? 
come and go, actors flash in Broadway 


began, 


newspapers at 


Statesmen 


successes or disappear on the road after 
failures, old fads yield to new and Father 
Time sprinkles our heads with silver; 
but we are loyal year after year to the 
old favorites of the artist’s pencil who 
have discovered the secret of remaining 
the same age as on the day when they 
made their first bow to the public. I 
shall not worry about a serious revolu- 
tionary state of mind until we have a 
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new set of public jesters every full moon. 

I observed that Fifth Avenue, as the 
result of the drawing power of patriotic 
parades during the war, had lost its old 
character and become a promenade for 
people who had been restricted to the 
provincialism of the Bowery in the days 
before we had become so worried about 
lack of a common feeling of American- 
ism, or before it had been tested on the 
battle-fields of Europe. Was it possible 
that my friends knew 
America through the Avenue resented 
this invasion? I resented it myself at 
first, when the crowd prevented my 
hurrying along at a good pace on my 
favorite thoroughfare for a town con- 
stitutional. Then I saw in the throng 
the concrete result of what we had been 
preaching in a war for democracy’s sake. 

Inevitably I recalled the old days of 
every vehicle for itself, before we intro- 
duced the methods of traffic control of 
European cities in face of resentment 
against an un-American innovation. 
Now European cities were taking lessons 
from us. Our new system of traffic 
direction, marvelously efficient, was as 


some of who 


Prussian in its rigidity as the drill 
manual of the late German army. Far 


from any one disputing the policeman’s 
authority, to say nothing of conducting 
a mob movement against him, the rules 
were being good-naturedly obeyed with 
what seemed habitual military precision 
by both drivers and pedestrians of our 
revolutionary populace. 

Cutting a cross-section of human lay- 
ers as I went the length of Manhattan 
Island, I saw few faces that had the look 
of being sworn enemies of society. In 
each stratum I continued to find that 
nine out of ten men had on his shoulder 
the chip, “Don’t you dare say that you 
are not a hundred-per-cent. American!” 
and that nobody was saying he was not 
an American. I came to blocks inhab- 
ited by people fresh from Ellis Island. 
Even these I found were taking on 
American characteristics as they fore- 
gathered in the different racial haunts 
where they could hear the language of 
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their childhood; but the next generation 
preferred restaurants of the American 
type. The total of our foreign-born out 
of the hundred and ten millions was only 
a few millions, inarticulate at the foot of 
the national ladder. Among these were 


had 


several public men the year before. 


bombs to 
But 
though that might be a reason for a pub- 
hic official to get shell-shock, il was not 


some fiends who sent 


a reason for a whole nation to get shell- 
shock or to indict all the men of that 
race. 

A Socialist 


in session. 


National Convention was 
Here should be the object 
real sedition. It was hav- 
ing as noisy a time as Republican or 
Democratic conventions. Though the 
Bolshevist that 


and anarchism were one and the same 


of my quest 


hunters said socialism 
thing, there were no professional anar- 
chists present. The anarchists belong to 
a more exclusive set which dines at select 
little restzurants and holds its conven- 
tions in hall bedrooms. Except to the 
minds of rabid Bolshevist hunters, anar- 
chism and socialism hardly mix, as, 
roughly speaking, the meaning of one is 
sweet license without government, and 
of the other government direction of 
utilities and state ownership of property. 
Socialism making 
much headway with our people when 
they had favored the return of the rail- 
Possibly 
some officials, clinging to their war pow- 


was evidently not 


roads to private ownership. 


ers In combating Bolshevism, were sue- 
ceeding as an example of too much gov- 
ernment in accomplishing their object in 
a way which they had not intended. 
The Socialist delegates had a right to 
their views, if they did not propose to 
interfere with the traffic policemen on 
the Avenue—which they knew would 
spell disaster for their party. They had 
the right if they chose to advocate an 
amendment to the Constitution that the 
President must be the seventh son of the 
seventh son of a Jamaican immigrant, or 
providing for the abolition of our execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial forms, and 
that all the population should go to 
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Washington once a year and settle our 
affairs in a town meeting on a Saturday 
half-holiday. But no one may conspire 
to overthrow the government by vio- 
lence, lest he strike at the very source 
of the continuity of our institutions 
which permits a majority to change the 
form of our government at will. Such 
is the tradition and the law, costing cen- 
turies of effort, which allows poisonous 
gases to escape Into the free atmosphere 
lest their suppression lead to an explo- 
tomfool ideas to the 
withering frost of public analysis, judg- 
ment, and ridicule. This, indeed, is say- 
ing another old thing; but the true con- 
servative, shocked by some ideas preva- 


sion and lea es 


lent at home, insists upon its reiteration 
when Bolshevist hunters, now becoming 
more reasonable, have been proposing 
legislative or executive action which en- 
dangers the very foundation of American 
conservatism. 

Even the most devilish Socialist dele- 
gates who favored the immediate adop- 
tion of a soviet form of government for 
America had not the consistency to wear 
patches and were eating ham and eggs 
instead of cabbage soup. Some owned 
automobiles. In their dream of the 
“internationale’”’—which is not wicked 
if it means the good feeling of all classes 
of all countries toward one another— 
and of their Marxian text-book idea of 
Leninism coming true, they may have 
gloated in imagination at the prospect.of 
riding in a high-powered official car and 
having the seven million automobiles of 
America and all our people under their 
sway, which would make 
Lenin, in a Russia of famine and crip- 
pled transport with the hated bour- 
geoisie practically extinguished, a mere 
**piker,” and Trotsky regret that he had 
ever left a land of such rich promise with 
so powerful an army and navy as ours 
to enforce the regulations of a fatuous 
communism. In many of these extrem- 
ists one detects a quality of inherent 
perversity which, if a majority of us 
were for the soviet, would favor auto- 
cratic rule by a banking oligarchy. 


despotic 
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When it came to realities, even in the 
Socialist convention, the Sovietists were 
outnumbered. Too many Socialists or 
potential Socialists owned Liberty bonds 
to permit a plank to repudiate their pay- 
ment. <A **American, ”” 
platform was adopted in order to appeal 


moderate, an 


to the voters; for the Socialists, no less 
than the Republicans and the Democrats, 
want votes. 

Our labor unions are not affiliated with 
the Socialist party as in Europe. They 
walk in the middle of the road in their 
own interest. In England, so intensively 
an industrial country, there is talk that 
the Laborites may come into power. In 
France, where the Socialists include the 
labor-union voters, they have never been 
able to secure a majority over the peas- 
The 


serious 


ants and small property-holders. 
making 
gains without the labor-union vote in our 
country, which is still largely ‘agricultu- 
ral, may not worry us until the Socialist 


prospect of Socialism 


party has at least a dozen members of 
Then, if there is danger of 
their number increasing, we may take 


Congress. 
the matter earnestly in hand. At pres- 
ent, the mathematicians of the 100-per- 
cent. crusade cannot 
of un-Americanism. 


show 1 per cent. 
We had no more 
than that when the Bolshevist hunting 
began, probably less. Unrest there is, 
the unrest of post-war conditions and of 
psychology stimulated by 
perity. 


our pros- 

A people at once idealistic and prac- 
tical, we have been suffering a little from 
disappointed idealism. During the war 
we dreamed of a new world which was to 
be the reward of our sacrifice and effort; 
but once the armistice was signed human 
nature had its way. The subjectivity of 
the individual succeeded the objectivity 
of the mass. Reconstruction became a 
personal matter. Every man wanted to 
make sure of his own future in that new 
world—to earn a living, provide for his 
family, educate his children, or buy a 
car. 

We were trying to forget the war, but 
we could not escape from its effects, 
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and 
Howey er, we 


will influence our thought 


acts for decades to come. 


which 


did succeed in forgetting that the natu- 
ral law of supply and demand, abridged 
by artificial during the 
war, Was again in force. To meet the 


conditions 


call for production by a hungry world, 
than 
hand-workers, especially in our country, 
opportunity 
hard and the son of the immigrant day 
laborer the 
son of the machinist and the farmer, a 


brain-workers were less needed 


where ambition presses 


becomes a machinist, and 
doctor or a law yer. 

had into 
labor saw itself as democracy 
While in- 


increased 


Democracy come fresh 
power, 
which was much in demand. 
flation due to debts 
prices, everybody wanted more pay for 
his toil in order to meet the high cost of 
living, which more pay, in turn, further 


war 


increased. Strikes became inevitable as 
the industrial world sought equilibrium. 
The worker was just as human as, and 
no more so in his limitations, than the 
employer who yielded to the demands 
for extravagant wages in order to keep 
the plant going and increase dividends 
for stockholders looking for higher re- 
turns; and one side in the dispute may 
not have been more short-sighted than 
the other. 
been as useful as secret-service men in 
following the clue of this kind of Bol- 
shevism. Brain - workers and people 
with fixed incomes—I know how they 
feel—were hard-pressed and gave to the 
unrest the voice of their influence. Great 
injustice had been wrought by the war; 
that is characteristic of war. In every 
community men and women who had 
made sacrifices saw profiteers from the 
war flourishing their wealth, which they 
need no longer conceal for appearance’s 
sake. 

We were not too preoccupied in seek- 
ing more and more money as individuals 
to realize in mass subconsciousness the 
bounty which the war had left us in our 
stupendous national wealth. Nothing is 
so sensitive as property. A nation of 
property-holders, we were hearing much 


The ouija-board might have 
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We had 


been drawn into a European war; we 


of chaos across the Atlantic. 


might be drawn into European chaos. 
This monster of Bolshevism 
would pool all property and divide it 
equally among the people. Thus the 
might checks against the 
bank account of the man who had laid 
And Bol- 
We had manv 
Strikes, 
their exorbitant 


new 


tramp sign 
aside a sum for a rainy day. 
shevism was European. 
Europeans In our’ population. 
lack of and 


waets, the charges of thriftlessness and 


servants 


slacking against highly paid labor, inabil- 
ity to carry out contracts for want of 
deliveries of material, the increased cost 
every time that one bought a ham or a 
pair of shoes, the farmer’s complaint 
that wheat was not dear enough and the 
housewife’s that it was too dear, and all 
our restless economic phenomena might 
be explained by this danger incubating 
within our borders; while the scapegoat’s 
own restlessness over the high cost of 
living was a sure sign of his guilt. 
Unoceupied war spy hunters turned 
Bolshevist promoters of war 
propaganda, feeling still the impulse of 
its belligerency, especially if they had 
not been at the front to exhaust their 
martial ardor, broke into the battle-cry 
of ‘One-hundred-per-cent. American- 
ism!” in place of “The World Safe for 
Democracy,” and provided themselves 
with a new enemy to take the place of 
Kaiserism. Any who 
with their superheated views was un- 


hunters; 


one disagreed 
American, as surely as any one who had 
opposed our fighting the war to a finish 
was no patriot. This dragooning was 
hardly in keeping with the old inductive 


“We 


whose magic we had seen reflected in the 


Americans” of our melting-pot, 
fire of our soldiers’ eyes on the fields of 
France; but it seemed likely to defeat 
its object through hidden resentment, 
which meant slower absorption. 

Our war energy which had taken us in 
a mass drive straight ahead had turned 
to milling, which is not saying that I 
would not have been in the thick of the 
panic if | had not had the perspective of 


Bolshevist hunting had 
lured us, in the excitement of sportive 
chase, along an aniseed scent trailed 
by the hunters and away from vital, if 
unexciting, problems, when time pressed 
for their solution by clear and simple 
thinking. An instinctive sense of these 
problems is shown in our ethical resent- 


long absence. 


ment of the extravagances of our pros- 
perity, so good of itself if it does not 
run away with us and defeat its own 
end. 

Our soldiers, while called on to be 
*100-per-cent. Americans” when fresh 
from the battle-fields, now, inoculated 
with the virus of the money standard, 
were only keeping faith with the mood of 
the nation when they demanded bonuses 
for services which, in the mood that sent 
them into uniform, were not to be valued 
in dollars and cents. 

The interest in spiritualism, the move- 
ments to revive religious faith, and the 
demand for national and individual self- 
analysis recognize the need of an impulse 
which is not a disorganized materialism. 
Not long ago it was the habit to speak of 
what a great privilege it was to have 
lived in the war period as long as the war 
had to happen. It is a greater thing to 
live in this new era; for the new era is 
upon us, ready for our fashioning into a 
great future if we do not let it fashion 
us into an uncertain future. The dis- 
illusion of Utopian idealists, who set 
about in sophomoric confidence to move 
mountains, deflect river courses, and re- 
arrange the face of the earth according 
to their theories, should not discourage 
practical idealists, in the course of the 
day's work, from looking after a few 
details whose accomplishment will sur- 
prise the Utopians with the fact that 
others than they were sincere in fighting 
the war to make a better world. 

The people do rule in our country and 
It is 
I have had 
opportunities of comparison in forming 
an opinion which surely makes it mean 
as much to me as to a politician who 
stirs up un-Americanism by appeal to 


in a larger sense than ever before. 
the best of countries to me. 
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voters and then turns his 
blasts upon un-Americanism when that 
will win other votes. 


the foreign 


For statesmen fol- 
low the public lead: and so do our news- 
papers. Rulers give policies to subor- 
dinates. The people are the rulers who 
formulate the policies of our government 
This is ag un an 
old thing to sav, but I 


and our institutions. 
am aiming to 
keep the old and simple things in mind. 

How the 
right policies unless we well in- 


formed? If the 


are we to know what are 
are 
newspapers do not 
inform us properly it is our fault. We 
are the market for the newspapers’ 
what we desire to read calls for 
the window 


wares, 
dressing of 
Every editor and reporter would prefer 
not to bury a well-considered statement 
the back 


pages and put a sensational theft on the 


on a great national issue in 
front page. 

A good plan for the reader’is to be 
entertained in the morning, when time 
presses, by the comic cuts and the sen- 
sations and to lay aside a matter of real 
importance, such as the statement of his 
views by an acknowledged leadk r, tor 
thorough reading later. By being less 
prolix, some of our statesmen would not 
play into the oculist’s and the paper- 
manufacturer's hands; but if the report, 
whether of a speech or an event, is not 
ample enough or of the right kind, then 
write to the editor, who will have a sur- 
prise. A sufficient number of letters of 
this kind will reinforce his natural incli- 
nations toward a better policy in the 
future. 

[It is well, also, not to discount ideal- 
ists and theorists. They are good path- 
finders and can help you to enjoy the 
scenery, though they may be poor hands 
at putting in an inner tube or curing 
engine trouble. A banker, too, may not 
be just a hateful money-maker; he may 
know as much about 
nation as a lawyer, and he may be as 
honest in applying his knowledge for the 
good of the nation, while he appeals to 
fact and reason, as a_ politician who 
titilates the public fancy. A labor leader 


the finances of a 


A MOUNTAIN 


the head-lines. * 
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may be just as patriotic as an employer. 
The ruler, who is both judge taking evi- 
dence and executive giving orders, must 
depend upon carefully chosen experts. 

the run, 
back to the standards of ruler and subor- 


Everything, in long goes 


dinates. 
right 


Holding public servants up to 
standards them 


yourselves under old laws may be a surer 


and practicing 


cure for evils than new laws. Variation 
in standards has been responsible for the 
decay of some republics and for the 
place in history of great monarchies. 
All foreigners agree that in no nation 
is common intelligence so high as in ours. 
They take this view of us as individuals 
In this time of 
taxes and the increasing influ- 


in our individual affairs. 
heavy 
ence of governmental functions upon in- 
dividual fortunes, a personal interest 
more substantial than abstract: patriot- 
ism calls for us to consider the business 
of the nation and the welfare of its sons 
and daughters as earnestly as our own 
work and the welfare of our own family. 
Really, 
necessary for a trip In imagination in the 
Each 


The moun- 


a public proclamation is not 


nation’s behalf to a mountain top. 
citizen can go for himself. 
tain top being imaginary, there is plenty 
of room for all. 

As we look out over the landscape 
with our information in 
see the nature of the whole, its place in 
the world in relation to other nations, in 
simple outline, and look ahead to its 
future as we should to that of a corpora- 
tion in which we are all stockholders. 
We ask what the 


great issues: reform of governmental ex- 


hand, we Cah 


may ourselves are 
travagance, economic reorganization and 
the man to take charge of it, public edu- 
cation, the League of Nations, better 
transport facilities, a merchant marine, 
reform of machine politics, or the cultu- 
ral necessity of better standards? 
Having made up our minds as rulers 
as to our policies, call in the managers 
and the experts and see that they keep 
on a straight road of accomplishment 
and do not merely run in a circle on a 
race-track to develop our sporting inter- 
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est or introduce an acrobatic perform- 
ance to distract us. It is a pity that 
there are not more experts in Congress 
on labor, on manufacture, on education. 
on ethics, as well as on politics, in order 
to bring to bear on the floor their spe 
cialized knowledge in dealing with com- 
plex modern problems. This change the 
rulers may work if they choose. 
mind it is the most important govern- 
mental requirement of the time. 

We may consider, too, as we look out 
over the national landscape, how to 
beautify it, as we would our own farm. 
Its beautification is the kind of 
prosperity, the soundest recipe for na- 


To my 


best 


tional homogeneity rooted in the soil ° 


and kindling an interest in our sur- 
roundings which we may enjoy on foot 
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or in a “ flivver ” quite as keenly as in a 
five-thousand-dollar car. We have 
an example of this in the happiness 
that the Belgians find in the parks 
and fields of their garden country, 
the happiness of making much of little 
things, which may be commended to our 
Bolshevists and Bolshevist hunters, too. 
Faith, the faith of the scientist in his 
analyses, of the religionist in religion, 
faith in work and in better things to 
come, is the inspiration for our struggle 
to win a few more steps up the spiral 
staircase of human progress, instead of 
giving warrant by milling to the philoso- 
pher’s disinterested view of the puzzle of 
civilization: 
About it and about; and evermore 

Came out by the same door as in I went. 


PASTORAL 


BY CLINTON 


SCOLLARD 


OW clover tapestries are hung 
From hedgerows far to hedgerows nigh, 
And winging meadow-larks have flung 
Their canticles adown the sky, 
Deaf must he be who has not heard 
The golden raptures of this bird! 


Now kingfishers have perched and preened 
On wizened branches o’er the brook, 
And poised and tilted there, and leaned 
With a side-shifting, eager look, 
How blind is he, how dull at heart, 
Who has not watched them dip and dart! 


Now Sylvia, with bluet frock, 
And hair like king-cups in the breeze, 
Has left behind the huddled flock, 
And sought the shelter of the trees, 
He were a dolt who could withstand 
The waving of her lifted hand! 


























és ' 
READ TI 


THE HOLY 


BY PHILIP 


ss EAD it! commanded Daphne. 
* Just read it! That’s all T ask!” 
Daphne Day was known on_ the 
musical-comedy stage as a star of the 


the mo- 


but at 
ment, although she might still be sweet, 


“sweet, wistful type.” 


she was certainly not wistful. On the 
contrary, she formed such a perfect and 
yet petitely ridiculous picture of out- 
raged righteousness that Jimmy Fur- 
sitting on the 
other side of the luncheon-table, could 


long. her press agent, 
hardly repress a smile. The impression 
she gave was beautifully that of a hum- 
ming-bird fiercely beating its wings and 
snapping its beak in defense of its young. 

Jimmy Furlong, however, was an ex 
tremely tactful young man. With every 
look of sympathetic concern he held out 
his hand. 

* Let me see it,” 

Vor. CXLI.—No 


he urged. 


S44.—59, 


COMMANDED DAI 


ROMAN EMPIRE OF 


HNE. © JUST READ I! 


THE BRONX 


CURTISS 


With fingers which positively quiv- 
ered, Daphne tossed over the table a 
wad of pages which she had torn from a 
magazine and apparently torn with some 
vigor. 

Jimmy’s trained eve skimmed through 
the sheets, although he had already a 
fair idea of what they -ontained. Every 
month The Universal Magazine, a pe- 
riodical which had 
lation and 


a very wide circu- 
a very effective method of 
reproducing portraits in sepia, published 
an interview with some * 
written by 


stage favorite,” 
a palpitating person who 
herself “Anne Adair.” This 
month Miss Adair had palpitated about 
a certain Jane Carmody, a 


signed 


musical- 
comedy actress who was distinctly un- 
popular in the profession because she 
constantly gave the impression that she 
felt herself above it, that she was merely 
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toving with musical comedy until she 
took up her real aim in life. 

To he the subject of 
Adair’s interviews in The 
an undoubted distinction, one for whach 


had 


interests ol 


Anne 


{ rive rsal Was 


one of 


long been angling in’ the 
Daphne, but. 


that fact, Jimmy saw very little in the 


Jimmy 
aside from 
article to excite either envy or Indigna 
tion. 
sponse and, snatching the sheets from his 


Daphne realized his lack of re 


hand, she pointed to certain paragraphs. 
*Read that 
* Just read it.” 


Jimmy did so: 


again,” she commanded. 


*But what do you do when you are not on 
The breathless Anne Adair had 


ventured to ask of Jane Carmody. 


the stage?” 

A far-away look came into the great blue 
eyes which have held their thousands spell- 
bound on Broadway. IT have seen such a look 
on the faces of mothers with babes in their 
arms 

* Do LT dare tell vou?” asked the voung miss 
1 had 


witchlike figure in 


as a tantalizing, 


Girl Behind the 


known only 


= he 


whom 


Scenes.” 

* Please do.” T begged, for something had 
told me that Twas about to be given a peek 
ata phrase of Muss Carmody which she had 
kept hidden from the world in general, which 
she had treasured as something sacred. 

For a moment her big blue eves were trou- 
bled, uncertain. Then, as my comprehending 
silence seemed to win her confidence, she 
admitted 

*T will tell vou. 


I looked at her une lies ing and she smiled 


It is Tr’ hooks.” 
mischievously 

*T know that it is hard to credit,” she said. 
“We are supposed to be the butterflies of the 
world, but let me show you.” 

Rising, 
child than like a famous arfiste, 
into a room which was lined from floor to 
ceiling with books, nothing but books. 

“This.” she said, “is what [ call my sane 


more like a happy, spontaneous 
she led me 


tum sanctorun 
rows of volumes. 
Balzac, all the 


She seemed 


My eve roved over the 
Dickens, seott, 
authors there. 


amused at my bewilderment. 


Thac ke ray, 


( lassi were 


“Oh! she eried, prettily, “there are lots 


more up in the attic, but these are the ones 
that I like to have near me.” 
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I caught sight of one red volume lving 
alone on the table. 


thumbed and worn with constant study on 


I picked it up. It was 


every page. It was a COp\ of Romeo and 
Juliet. She saw my look and flushed 
guiltily. 

res, she confessed, “2, too, have iy 


ambitions.” 


Jimmy looked up and met Daphne's 
indignant gaze. 
beat it?” Daphne de- 
Once more the humming-bird 
“She didn't 
vo on to say, did she, that she had rented 
that house in Mount Vernon all ready 


Can you 
manded., 


flapped its wings fiercely. 


furnished from some old man who had 
gone to California or something?” 

For the first time Jimmy’s eves twin- 
kled. The idea struck him not merely as 
funny, but also as a clever professional 
stroke. 
lieve that it had been Jane Carmody’s 
dainty fingers which had dog-eared that 
Juliet. We did noi 
that the dust had been disturbed all sum- 
mer on one of those heavy volumes, but, 


Personally, Jimmy did not be- 


COPS of believe 


all the same, Jane Carmody had just the 
aristocratic manner, just the facile lit- 
erary patter to play up prettily to such 
an idea. She was one of those girls who 
could look at one covly and hint, “* You 
know what Maeterlinck says—”’ as if she 
really knew herself, or cared. 

“Well,” Daphne, 
can't vou feature me in a story or two 
of that kind?” 

Jimmy looked at the table-cloth un- 
happily. 

“Of said, slowly and 
thoughtfully, “that kind of interview is 
all right for Jane Carmody—” 

With needle-like feminine 


Daphne saw through his evasion. 


demanded “why 


course,” he 


instinct 


“Do vou mean to say,” she demanded, 
“that LT can’t do the high intellectual 
just as well as Jane Carmody?” 

As a matter of fact that was just what 
had extreme 
Daphne had 
opened a he 0k in five vears, but he could 


mean. He 
whether 


Jimmy did 
doubts as to 


hardly Say so. 


“Of course not, Miss Day,” he 
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pleaded “What 


public likes vou in one particular char- 


I meant was that the 
acter, if vou see what I mean—the sweet, 
timid, ingénue type, almost the clinging 
Now if vou ask 
me frankly what Pd do, Pd come right 


vine you might call it. 
back with something homey—say an in 
terview on how your greatest pleasure 1s 
to cook and sew, with pictures of vou 
among vour dogs, for instance, or among 
your flowers with a big, floppy hat and 
an old sun-dial in the picture. By Jove! 
That’s it! An old 
great! I know where we can get one.” 

With a 


hand Daphne dismissed his feigned en- 


sun-dial would he 


wave of her 


contemptuous 


thusiasm. 
“Old, Jimmy, old,” she scorned. ** In- 


“EXCUSE MY ASKING, BUT 


EMPIRE OF 
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tellectual stuff, that’s the note this vear 
and vou know it. 
think she’s the 
Juliet 2” 


Jimmy 


Does Jane Carmody 


only girl who’s ever read 


hung his head in silence, for 
secretly he felt that Daphne was more 
than half right; 
did not 
would get to Bernstein's ears. 


but, nght or wrong, he 


wish to raise an issue which 
Bernstein 
was the producer who emploved them 
both, and, in Bernstein’s eves, his favor 
ite stars could do no wrong. In. re- 
gard to his press agent he had no such 
eonviction. 

“Well, Miss Dav,” 


lv, “vou're the doctor, only [can't 
I'll have to 


said Jimmy, slow- 


work up a plan all at once. 
think.” 


bat 


fae 
‘2 


“ 
Ry 
— 
— 
a 
9 
e 
» 


4 


> 

r 
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Pe 
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pe 
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ARE THESE BOOKS FOR SALE?” 
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“Oh, drop the ‘Miss Day,” replied 
Daphne, with impatience. “ [t's only in 


print that mean to be high and mighty, 
but vou see now what I want.” 
“T see.” 


ConVEK tion 


imswered Jimmy, without 
He looked at his watch and 

“a hope vou'll 
Daphne. Ive got 
to drip away now. Every Monday after 


pushed hack his chair. 
excuse me, Miss Day 


Thonn | 0 up to see an old aunt in the 
Bronx.” 
Daphne smiled, but Jimmy Furlong 


really did have an aunt in the Bronx, and 
he really did go to see her. He had done 
his duty like a man and a nephew, he 
was thoughtfully making his way through 


still 


carrying Daphne's wholly unreasonable 


au ocross-street bosac k to the Subway, 
Whim like a load on his mind, when sud 


denly he saw a thing which made him 
come to a dead stop and stare, the germ 
ofa great 
his mind 

At first his idea was not highly orig- 
inal. It was, 
frank imitation of Jane Carmody’s coup; 


but a 


idea beginning to ferment 


in fact, nothing more than 


press agent’s mind ts trained to 


take a worn-out idea and warp it into 
some novel shape. On the steps of an 
old brick house he had suddenly seenoa 
huge pile of books, books of every kind 
little hooks, 


old books, new books, heaped in stir ks 


and description, big books, 
and overflowing down into the area-way. 
It might easily have been a second-hand- 
shop. Indeed, at first) glance, 
had thought that it but 
when he peered around into the area-way 
he saw that 


padlo ked. 


book 
Jimmy Was, 
the door was boarded and 
Looking up — the 
Jimmy for the first time became con- 
the facet that 


was calmly sitting among 


steps, 
scious of a man of about 
his owt ace 
the books. 


down at him with an air neither friendly 


smoking a pipe and looking 


nor hostile, neither curious nor incurious. 

The man on the steps was of a type 
which Jimmy instinctively characterized 
as Enelish for no other reason than be- 
cause he was wearing a loose tweed sult 
ind a eap in that city of derbies and 
form-fitting He doubted very 


seTryes, 
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much that the man was a dealer, but he 
felt that, in) sheer decency, he must 
either explain himself or pass on. 

“You will excuse me,” he said, “but 
the sight of so many books caught my 
eve Lama bit of an amateur ny self.” 

Jimmy had been treasuring the word 
that 


time, hoping for some chance to use it. 


“amateur.” in sense, for a long 
The hath On the steps made ho reply ’ and 
Jimmy began to feel rather foolish 

“Do vou mind if T look them over?” 
he asked. 

* Not those down there,” answered the 
man. His voice was pleasant, but, like 
his expression, it was neither friendly 
nor unfriendly. 

Jimmy picked up one or two of the 
books ina perfunctory way, feeling that 
by his choice and his interest he was 
likely to prove or disprove his claim to 


He suddenly de- 


cided to force the issue at once. 


bemg an “amateur.” 


“Excuse my asking, but are these 
books for sale?” 

The man on the steps was as unmoved 
* You remember,” he answered, 
“what David Harum the 
horse. He said that he had never seen 


the horse that wasn’t for sale.” 


2S CverT. 


said about 


Jimmy Furlong looked up estimat- 
Was the man really a dealer, or 


what? His gambling spirit was suddenly 


ingly. 


roused. 

“What will vou take for the lot?” he 
asked. 

The man on the steps looked down 
over his collection thoughtfully, calmly 
puffing his pipe. 

“About thirty thousand dollars,” he 
answered, quietly. 

Jimmy whistled and drew back. He 
looked up suspiciously to see whether or 
not the man were joking, but the latter’s 
expression had not changed an atom. 
Jimmy picked up the nearest volume. It 
didn’t look very valuable to him. 

“What are they 
ventured. 


first editions?” he 


“That 
first 


The man above him laughed. 


is a great phrase,” he said, 


edition. 


As a matter of fact I presume 




















THERE WAS A STRANGE MAN, 


that that book vou have in your hand 7 
a first edition—and a last. It is worth 
possibly ten cents. A first edition is not 
necessarily valuable in itself.” 

Jimmy was caught by the humorous, 
well-bred accent and the tone of author- 
itv. The man drawled on: 


“Tf vou have any idea of hitting me 





WITH HIS FEET ON THE TABLE 


on the head with a sandbag on the theory 
that these books are worth the figure I 
mentioned, don’t let me mislead you. 
What I meant was that if vou are, by 
any chance, writing a history of the 
Holy Roman Empire, they would be 
worth that much to you because this is 
said to be a very decent collection on 
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that subject. From any other viewpoint 
I don’t know what their value may be.” 

* But Jimmy; then 
suddenly it that this 
remarkable conversation to be 
having on the streets of New York. He 


looked up at the manon the steps « losely, 


whi * began 
occurred to him 


Was a 


and something in his attitude, something 
that he had seen more than once in his 
career among well-dressed but improv 
dent actors, raised a sudden suspicion in 
his mind 

* Look here,” he demanded. 
my rudeness, but I have been there my- 
self. 


The nan smiled, 


ae Pardon 


(re vou up against it?” 
“In what way?” 
“T mean—” said Jimmy, cautiously. 
“T don’t want to butt in, but have you 
had the bounce?” 
The man above him laughed heartily. 
“That's very kind of you,” he said. 


“T wondered whether would 
think that.” He smiled, as if chuckling 
to himself, and then went on. “To tell 


the truth, [am ina fix, but it is not what 


any one 


vou meant.” He jerked his head toward 
the door behind him. ‘No, this is not a 
case of bounce, but a case of lockout. I 
was merely waiting here until a police- 
man should come along to watch these 
books while I went and did some. tele- 
been here 


phoning. I have 


nearly two hours and still no policeman.” 


“Well, can't T go and telephone for 


you?” asked Jimmy. 

The man puffed his pipe thoughtfully 
fora moment. “To tell the truth I can’t 
tell you exactly where to telephone.” 
The 


paint was peeling from the door and the 


Jimmy looked up at the house. 


windows stared vacantly. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

*T thought I did,” replied the stranger, 
“but it seems not. The place belongs to 
an estate, but [ have always had the run 
of it. 
sent down from the country expecting to 
store them here. [ had them unloaded 
because I thought I could get the key in 
the neighborhood, but nobody seems to 


This afternoon | had mv hooks 


know who has it. It is rather a funny 


fix. I don’t dare to leave the books to go 


now for 


to a telephone and I don’t know just 
where to telephone if T could leave them. 
It looksasif I might be here indefinitely.” 

“Why don't take them to a 
library?” suggested Jimmy. 


vou 


“Poo much red tape and fussy old 
women.” 
“Then why don’t 
vou take them to a hotel?” 


Jimmy pondered. 


The man on the steps looked at him 
as if at last he had made a real sugges- 
tion. “They'd think me insane,” he said, 
hesitating. 

* Nonsense,’ answered Jimmy. “Say, 
look here,” he went on: then he psused 
Suddenly in one 
the troublesome ends 


with an inspiration. 
glorious moment 
and pieces of his own puzzle had begun 
to fall into place in one magnificent plan. 


“Have 


vou ever heard of Miss Daphne Day?” 


“Say, look here,” he repeated. 


The man on the steps slipped cau- 
tiously back into his non-committal atti- 
tude. 

“T don’t want to be rude,” he said, 
but if vou are about to introduce vour- 
self as Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, please 
don’t bother. T have, I admit, a clois- 
tered and scholarly air, but I am_ not 
wholly devoid of metropolitan experi- 


ence.” 
Jimmy laughed. “No,” he said. “IT 
just mentioned Miss Day because I 


thought that her name might be better 
known than mine. I am her manager.” 

It was not the first time that Jimmy 
had thus innocently promoted himself 
by leaving the word “publicity” out of 
his actual title of “publicity manager.” 
He took out his card, which did not dis- 
pute him since it read: 


Mr. JAMES FURLONG, 
The Bernstein Productions, Ine. 


Morpheus Theater Building PVs ee ee 


The stranger read it and seemed im- 
pressed. 


“T haven't a card of my own,” he 


drawled, “but if vou want one you 
might take one of those books. My 
name is written in most of them. It is 


Edward Eaton.” 
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*Pleased to meet vou, Mr. Eaton,” 
said Jimmy. “Now what I was going to 
propose was this: [| always keep an 
apartment at the Saint Stuyvesant 


\ ou are wel- 
You can stay 


Hotel, but T seldom use it. 
come to it for the night. 

there if vou like, or just leave your books 
there. If you 
Iwill get the 
to store them under lock 


preter, 
manager 
and key. I can fix it up 
so that we can run them 
the 
trance and spare you 


in by service en- 
any embarrassment.” 
The. stranger hesi- 
tated. “The Saint 
Stuyvesant sounds 
rather 
Jimmy 
objections. * Look here. 
Of course | 


to be my 


foresaw his 


meant vou 


The 


apartment is there and 


guest. 


it might just as well be 
I’m al booklover 
You 


would do the same for 


used. 
just as you are. 


me if the circumstances 
were reversed.” 

The stranger smiled. 
“That is 
hard to 
said. 


a situation 
picture,” he 


* HERE,” 


** Nonsense,” replied 
Ke Now 


wait here while I get a couple of taxis.” 


Jimmy. you 

Before the stranger could interpose 
further objections Jimmy was off at a 
rapid walk while his imagination was off 
at a gallop. He did not know just where 
it was going, but he knew that it was on 
its way and that was enough for him. 
All his best previous exploits as a press 
agent had resulted from just such reck- 
With some difficulty, 
in that district, he gathered in two taxi- 


less plans as this. 
cabs and, with the help of the drivers, 
They 
filled both eabs from floor to roof, forcing 
Jimmy to sit beside the driver of one 


the books were speedily loaded. 


and Eaton, clutching his most special 


EMPIRE OF 


SAID DAPHNE, 
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prizes in his lap, to sit beside the driver 
of the other. 

It Was almost seven o'clock before the 
two cabs had threaded their way from 
ISIst Street to the Hotel Saint stuyvve- 
sant down in the thirties. Jimmy had no 


apartment at the Saint Stuyvesant, but 





“1S ONE OF MY GREATEST TREASURES ”’ 


Daphne had, and Jimmy at least had 
not stretched the truth in saving that he 
was well known to the management. At 
that hour, just before a performance, it 
would disturb 
Daphne, and Jimmy was just as well 
satisfied not to do it. He had no time 
for the slow and painful explanations 
If she would 
not stand the expense, Bernstein would. 
If neither of them would, he 
luck, that was all. 

Fortune, 
Jimmy that evening. 


have heen suicide to 


which she would demand. 
was out of 


however, was smiling on 
Leaving Eaton in 
charge of the cabs, he hastened into the 


ornate foyer of the Saint Stuyvesant, 
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where, as he had always been al liberal 
dispenser of free passes, the room-clerk 
greeted him with a smile. 

“Well, Mr. Furlong, what's on your 
mind this evening?” 

Jimmy told him and secured a splen- 
did apartment two doors from Daphne's, 
Fifth but he 
thought that it was none too early to 


looking out on Avenue, 
begin laving the groundwork for his plan. 

* Look here, Fred.” he explained glibls 
to the clerk. “I this 
apartment in my name, but it ts really 
for the Morpheus Theater account. The 
Wdea is this 


will register for 


Miss Day has a very valu 
able collection of old books which she has 
heen storing with a friend up-town, but 
Mr. Bernstein got the that it 


would he a eood plan for her to vive 


notion 


ome private showings of the collection 
to a bunch of professors from Columbia 
University and perhaps some newspaper 
men. LPve brought the books down with 
me and, with them, an expert named Mr. 
Raton, 


arrange 


to catalogue and 
Im 


voing to put lim up there for a day or 


\\ ho Is song 


them for the exhibition. 


two as my guest. Could vou arrange to 


let ne have some bookcases and a iew 
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fine tables and perhaps a couple of Per- 
sian rugs to-morrow?” 
“Anything vou want, Mr. Furlong.” 
Jimmy paused meaningly, then added, 
with a smile, “* There will probably be at 
least a column in all the papers about 
this, and the Saint Stuyvesant won't lose 
anything by being mentioned.” 
that,” answered the 
“TH tell the man- 
Fine dope, Mr. 


“TT understand 
clerk, smiling also. 
Mr. 


Furlong, fine dope.” 


ager, Fontaine. 
Jimmy went back to the cabs and the 
Katon in a magnificent glow. 
With every sentence that he had glibly 
uttered to the 


vreat 


walting 


clerk the structure of his 
idea had grown and taken form. 
There was only one flaw, and that re- 
minded him of a line in one of the Bern- 
“Marriage would be such 
didn’t 


Thus Eaton's valuable collection 


stein farces 
a fine institution if it involve a 
wife.” 
would have been such a boundless asset 
if it hadn't involved Eaton. 

The fact indeed that he must play on 
that 


heavily on 


his guest’s good nature was one 


weighed more and more 


Jimmy's conscience, if the word is not 
extravagant as applied to a press agent. 





HE LOOKED AT THE 





ELDERLY 


GENTLEMAN CLOSELY 
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Eaton positively blossomed in the rich 
atmosphere of the Saint Stuyvesant and 
the more he saw of his guest the more 
Jimmy was forced to admire his air of 
They went 
down to dinner together, and, although 
Eaton still wore his rough brown suit, 


aristocratic nonchalance. 


he still appeared better dressed than 
half the wearers of evening clothes in the 
room. Jimmy secretly envied him. “The 
real thing,’ he chuckled to himself, and 
wondered just hew that commanding 
presence could be blended into thescheme. 

So beautifully, in fact, did the scheme 
grow during dinner and during the 
evening which they spent together look- 
ing over the really remarkable collection 
of books that the reckless Jimmy utterly 
forgot the one person who was eventu- 
ally to play the leading role in this little 
comedy. He was reminded of it only 
when Daphne called him violently on 
the ‘phone on the following morning. 
‘Say, look here, Jimmy,” pleaded 
Daphne, “what in the world are you 
trying to do?” 

With sudden terror Jimmy thought of 
a thousand things that might have oc- 
curred. “* What's happened?” he asked. 

“Well, that’s what I'm asking you,” 
protested Daphne. “This morning the 
clerk called me up and told me that he 
had sent some tables and rugs up to four- 
sixty-eight. He said you had ordered 
them for me and wanted to know if they 
were all right. I couldn’t imagine what 
he was talking about, but thought. I 
would go and find out. So I knocked at 
the door of four-sixty-eight. A voice 
said, ‘Come in,’ and there was a strange 
man in a dirty bath-robe, smoking a pipe, 
with his feet on the table.” 

Jimmy laughed. “That’s going to be 
your background—Number four-sixty- 
eight.” 

“Well, it’s a funny kind of a back- 
ground,” retorted Daphne, and Jimmy 
decided that he had better hasten to the 
Saint Stuyvesant. 

As he paused at the desk to send up 
his name to Daphne, the day -clerk 
handed him a note. It read: 

Vout. CXLI.—No. 844.—60 
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My pear Mr. FurtonG,—I have tried to 
get vou on the ‘phone at the Morpheus Thea- 
ter, but nobody answered. 

I got in touch with one of my friends this 
morning, and learned that a shooting-party 
with which I was going to Canada this month 
Was anxious to start right away. 
raking New York io find me. 
hustle my preparations at once and take the 
Montreal express to-night, so Lam taking the 


They were 
I will have to 


liberty of asking whether I can leave my 
books in your rooms for five or six weeks. 

If I thought that this would be any ex- 
pense to you of course I would not do it, but 
as you say that vou keep the rooms anyway, 
perhaps vou will not mind. I cannot let you 
know just when to expect me, as we will be 
wholly out of touch with civilization. 

Thanking vou for vour kindness to a fel- 
low-bookworm, I am 

Yours cordially, 
Epwarp Eaton. 
‘ 

At first made a 
grimace and that 
apartment was costing twenty dollars a 
day, but then he realized that the simple 
question of storage might be solved more 
cheaply. The main thing was that this 
marvelous collection was in his hands 
for four weeks at least with no one to 
question any harmless use that he might 
make oi it. Just what a collection it was 
he had only begun to realize when Eaton 
had casually pointed out volume after 
volume the evening before while Jim- 
my’s trained mind had 
stored away every technical phrase as a 
soft blotter might absorb ink. 

He went to work at once. 


reading 
five or. sIXx 


Jimmy 
weeks 


press-agent 


By lunch- 
time the books had been arranged on 
shelves and tables, rugs had been care- 
fully spread, and No. 468 looked as if it 
had book-lover’s sanctum for 
years. Late in the afternoon Daphne 
was summoned to examine her treasures, 
but, at first glance, she did not seem to 
be deeply impressed by her priceless col- 
lection of volumes relating to the Holy 
Roman Empire. Her intellectual ambi- 
tions seemed to have waned overnight. 
“They look kind of shop-worn to me.” 
Jimmy took an indignant step away 
from her. “My heavens! Daphne,” he 


been a 
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exclaimed, “if you bought an antique 
chair or an antique brooch would you 
expect it to look as new as if it had just 
come from a mail-order house?” 

This 


range of experience. 


argument reached Daphne’s 


marked, “I suppose the next thing to do 


she re- 


is to ask in the reporters.” 

“Nothing doing, dear girl,’ replied 
Jimmy. “This is no ordinary press 
stunt. This is going to be my little mas- 
You don’t understand news- 
If I should ask the 
reporters, what should I get? A grudging 
little paragraph among the theatrical 
items, next the paid ads. No, sir, I am 
not going to ask the reporters at all.” 

Daphne looked disappointed. * But 
if vou don’t tell them how are they going 
to know that I’ve got this rare bunch of 
junk?” 

Jimmy smiled. “I’m going to let them 
find it he said, 
slowly. “I am going to use the oldest 


terpiece. 
paper psychology. 


out for themselves,” 
trick known to the annals of press-agent 
crime.” 

He walked to a table and picked up 
an old manuscript volume done on 
parchment and bound in sheepskin. He 
held it in front of Daphne's eves. 

“Do you see this little lad? It’s the 
only one of its kind in the world.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Daphne. 

“I'm going to loseit,”” replied Jimmy— 
“or, rather, vou're going to lose it.” 


the oldest 


trick in the annals of press-agent crime, 


Possibly because it «was 


because it had faithfully served her pro- 
fessional sisters for years and their moth- 
ers before them, Daphne at last had 
With 


growing comprehension she stood look- 


found an idea that pleased her. 


ing at Jimmy with bigger and bigger 
eves, her face lighting in admiration. 

“Jimmy Furlong,” she said, “you're 
a duck.” 

Basking in the flow of her tardy ap- 
preciation, Jimmy pointed out, one after 
another, the beauties of his scheme much 
as he might have held a jewel to the light 
and watched the sparkle from its various 


facets, 
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“Suppose,” he said, “that an actress 
were to lose a valuable set of pearls, 
what would the city editors say? They 
would laugh. But now when the news 
comes that a musical-comedy star who 
is supposed to know nothing about any- 
thing except high kicking and lobster 
suppers has lost’”—he glanced at the 
book in his hand—*has lost a copy ef 
De Oriaine Imp. Rom. Sanctissimi, hand 
illuminated by the Cluny monks in the 
tenth century, and seems all broken up 
by the loss, what are those same city 
editors going to sav? They are going to 
‘Cassidy, take your foot in your 
hand and beat it up to the Saint Stuyve- 
sant to see whether this is simply another 


say, 


of Jimmy Furlong’s press stunts.’ 

“So up comes Cassidy and what does 
he find?” Jimmy waved his hand toward 
the rows and rows of old books. ‘He 
finds little Miss Daphne Day consoling 
herself among the treasures which she 
has always kept hid from the eyes of the 
prying world.” 

With these gleeful words, Jimmy pro- 
ceeded to lose the rare volume by hiding 
it behind a 
walked 


world. 


row of other books and then 
out to shake the intellectual 


On the following day, in every morn- 
ing paper in New York, appeared this 
four-inch advertisement: 


$20,000 


REWARD 


Lost 


BETWEEN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

ND THE SAINT STUYVESANT HOTEL 
A BROWN PAPER PARCEL CONTAINING AN 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT 
IMP. 


MONKS OF 


BOOK 

“DE ORIGINI SANCTISSIMI”’ 

CLUNY IN THI 
TENTH CENTURY 

THE ABOVE REWARD WILL BE PAID FOR ITS 


RETURN TO 


DAPHNE 


ROM. 


MADE BY THE 


MISS DAY 


SAINT STUYVESANT HOTEL 


Nore.—<As this book is the only one of 
its kind in the world any attempt to dispose 


of it otherwise will result in immediate de- 


tex tion 
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The effect of this advertisement lived 
up to Jimmy's most extravagant dreams. 
On the morning of its appearance the 
lobby of the Saint Stuyvesant was lined 
with reporters hours before Daphne was 
able to receive them, not because the 
famous star was making her leisurely 
toilet, but because Jimmy was giving her 
a last dress rehearsal, partly in what she 
was to say, but much more in what she 
was not to say. 

At eleven o'clock Daphne received the 
newspaper men in a body in her library 

No. 468. The room itself had been 
carefully had 
enough of 


stage-managed, and so 
Just 
Daphne's personal belongings had been 
left around to give the room a feminine 
air, while Daphne herself was wearing a 
black-velvet with a 
chain hanging loosely around it in place 


its sole occupant. 


gown huge silver 
of a belt. At the very sight of her, one’s 
mind instinctively leaped back to dim, 
medieval monasteries and patient monks 
bending over hand-illuminated volumes, 
Her face was pale and rather saddened, 
as whose face would not be after such a 


v 


loss as hers: 

Briefly, she related to her wholly sym- 
pathetic audience the plain facts of the 
She had taken the book to show it 
to a certain well-known authority. No, 
she would prefer not to give his name, as 


loss. 


she did not wish to subject any one to 
unnecessary publicity. 
After leaving the house of this well- 


known savant she had made a few pur- 


chases which, curiously, had been done 
up in a package of exactly the same size 
and appearance as the lost volume. 
What was in the other package? No, 
she had no objection to telling. In fact 
the contrast was rather ludicrous. The 
other package contained cosmetics, “ Al- 
though, of course,” as Daphne explained, 
“no actress ever uses such things.”” An 
appreciative laugh went over the group 
and the reporter for the Evening Day 
jotted down the rough note, “One pack- 
age sternly monastic, other package de- 
liciously feminine.” 

After this, as Daphne informed her 
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respectful hearers, she had stopped in at 
the Metropolitan Museum, where she 
frequently found it relaxing to spend a 
quiet hour among the paintings. “ Which 
Did she mind saying? Of 
course that depended on her mood, but 
this afternoon it had happened to be 
Corot. 
When she had returned to her room she 


paintings?” 


The rest was easy to Imagine. 


had found that she was carrying only 
one package—the cosmetics. 

But all this time one question had 
been hanging on twelve pairs of lips, 
waiting to be asked. The man from the 
Evening Sphere asked it at last, and, for 
the first time, the frail young woman in 
black seemed to draw back into her shell 
of reserve. 

“T hoped that vou were not going to 
ask that,” said Daphne, in pretty per- 
plexity—“ how I happened to have this 
rare book. To be frank with you, while 
these old books have become a genuine 
hobby with me, it is one concerning 
which I prefer to have nothing said, for 
I do not pretend in the least to be a con- 
noisseur. If I really considered myself 
an expert on the subject I should be only 
too glad to talk about it, but anything I 
could say would only sound so silly to 
the men and women who have really 
spent their lives in work along this line.”’ 

Behind the keyhole in the next room 
Jimmy Furlong was waving his tense 
fists in ecstasy. This was the part of the 
interview which he had written out and 
which Daphne had committed to mem- 
ory. She had not missed a syllable. 
From the respectful silence which fol- 
lowed he knew that Daphne's words had 
convinced her hearers of the exact op- 
posite of what she was so modestly say- 
ing. The silence lasted so long that 
Daphne herself was able to pick up her 
written lines without a break. 

“Of course,”” she said, “if you care to 
look at my few small treasures—” 

With a murmur of appreciation the 
reporters spread out along the shelves, 
looking respectfully at the volumes and 
trving to act as if they understood some- 
thing about old books. It was rather 
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hollow attempt, however, and = the 


Lerening Sphere man voiced the general 
wish: 

“Won't you point out some of vour 
most notable volumes, Miss Day?” 

It was like taking candy from a child, 
for Jimmy had foreseen some such ques- 
tion as this, and, from his evening with 
Katon, supplemented by an hour's work 
with an encyclopedia, he had prepared 
a brief lecture which a barker for a 
dime museum could have delivered with 
‘ omplete conviction. 

Daphne paused just long enough to 
appear reluctant and then began, in a 
quiet, diffident voice: 

* Possibly vou know that the larger 
part of my hooks are concerned with the 
history of the Holy Roman Empire. Of 
course this is not to be confused with the 
Roman Empire of Octavius, but was the 
Germanic structure of the Middle Ages 
which was called the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, possibly because,” she added, with 
a smile, “it was neither holy nor Roman 
nor empire.” 

The phrase caught the ear of the re- 
porters and half of them wrote it down, 
supposing that they had heard an orig- 
inal epigram. None of them interrupted, 
however. None of them dared to show 
his ignorance 

* Here,” 
which is modern, but is, nevertheless, one, 
It is Brvce’s 
great work, signed by the author him- 
self.” 


For eight or ten minutes Daphne went 


Daphne, “is a book 


said 


of my greatest treasures. 


on like the exquisitely trained little par- 
rot that she was, stopping from time to 
time to lift one book from the shelves 
and then another. Her hearers were too 
much amazed to notice that every book 
she picked out had a tiny slip of white 
paper protruding from the margins and 
that she worked systematically from 
right to left. 
Precisely as 
come to its end, the telephone pealed 


sharply and Jimmy, at the other end, 


the lecture was due to 


whispered a lot of gibberish. 


View * “No, Mr. 


replied Daphne. 
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Bernstein, not yet. Thank you very 
Now? Why, yes, aS soon as j 
can get there.” 
She tarned to the roomful of reporters. 
“Gentlemen, I have just had an im- 
perative call to a special rehearsal. I 


much. 


hope that you will excuse me. I am 
afraid that I have bored you fearfully.” 

The reporters murmured protests and 
herded themselves into the hall, their 
As the last of them dis- 
appeared, Jimmy burst in at the other 
door, frantic with delight, but Daphne 
collapsed in a chair. 


brains reeling. 


“Zowie!” she gasped. 

Dusk fell that day on a deliriously 
happy Jimmy. As soon as the evening 
papers came out he gathered them in by 
handfuls, and not one of them disap- 
pointed him. From the frankly sensa- 
tional Record to the staid and literary 
old Union, not a single paper had failed 
to give the story a column on the first 
Indeed, the more literary the 
papers were and the more 


page. 
inaccessible 
to the usual press-agent story the more 
they had warmed to this one. The 
Union, in fact, talked sagelv as if it had 
been wondering for years where that 
rare copy of De Origine Imp. had been 
hiding itself, 

There was no longer any question as 
to who was to pay the expenses of this 
little affair. 
shown six first-page stories In succession 


Bernstein had only to be 


to give Jimmy carte blanche to go as far 
as he liked. 

The morning papers on the following 
day could hardly be expected to carry a 
“cold” story on the first page, but one 
of them did at that, and all of them gave 
generous columns. Daphne and Jimmy 
read them joyously in Daphne’s “li- 
brary’ at the Saint Stuyvesant, and then 
Jimmy outlined his further plans for 
Bernstein's 
tion. 

“There 1s 
versity,” he said, ““who is crazy to write 


money and Eaton’s collec- 
boy at Columbia Uni- 
a play. Iam going to get ahold of him 


and get a list of about five experts who 
really might know what this collection 
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Then on Wednesday we will 
ask them all down here for a private 


is worth. 
exhibition. I fixed a matinée day be- 
cause I thought 

“Don't you interrupted 
Daphne. “I wouldn't go through that 
again for a dollars 
with a lot of people who knew what they 


worry,” 


million especially 
were talking about.” 

“That’s what I thought,” 
Jimmy, “but it would be a good plan for 


re plied 
you to be there to greet them—sweet and 
gracious and all that, and then hurry off 
for your matinée. 

“Then at the same time,” he 
ued, “I 
literary editors of the various papers 
the literary editors, mind you, not the 


contin- 
am going to send this to the 


dramatic.” 
He handed 


sheet which read: 


Daphne a_ typewritten 


So much attention has been called, by the 


recent unfortunate loss of a priceless vol- 


ume, to the rare collection of books on the 
Holy Roman Empire in the possession of 
Miss Daphne Day, 
so many Inquiries have been received from 

that Miss Day has con- 
small private exhibition to 


the dramatic artiste, and 


eminent scholars 


sented to yive a 


a limited number of experts. If you would 


to attend, Miss Day 


Saint Stuyvesant 


cordially 
Hotel 


An informal luncheon 


care most 
invites you to the 
on Wednesday next. 


will be served at one-thirtv. 


“That means just salad and choco- 
late handed around here in the library,” 
expiained Jimmy. ‘That will give you 
an opportunity to buzz around for a 
moment while they have their hands full 
For all 


professors know, a musical comedy plays 


and then breeze away. those 
a matinée every day.” 

“Do you suppose they will be suspi- 
cious?” asked Daphne. “I mean the 
editors.” 

“T don't 


not,” retorted Jimmy. ‘They will come 


care whether they are or 


just the same. They can’t afford not to. 


Even a literary editor knows news when 


he sees it. 
To few mortals in any walk of life, and 
still fewer press agents, is it given to 
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six davs as delightful as those 
which intervened for Jimmy before the 


spend 


eventful Wednesday on which Daphne 
was to hold her first bibliographic recep- 
tion. Jimmy Furlong had turned the 
supreme trick of press agenting. He had 
started one of those rolling snowballs 
of publicity which even he could not 
have stopped if he had wished to do so. 

Stimulated by the twenty-thousand- 
dollar reward, spurious copies of De 
Origine Imp. Rom. Sanct. were sprout- 
ing up in every part of the city, proving 
to be, 
more than old books in modern Italian 


on closer examination, nothing 


or tattered Latin commentaries. Every 
paper had one reporter doing nothing 
but Second-hand 


dealers on the East Side were clawing 


running down clues. 


frantically everything in the shape of a 
book that to them, 
Jimmy's Columbia student, now in his 
own seventh heaven of being at last a 
part of the theatrical world, sat all day 
the Saint 


Impositions 


was offered while 


long in a private office at 
Stuyvesant casting out the 
which, dishonestly, 
offered for the reward. His task was not 
difficult, for the lost book itself was lving 
peacefully in the hotel safe. 

In it all Jimmy basked and reveled. 
Bernstein treated him now like a mati- 
née idol or a prize tenor; the manager of 


honestly or were 


the Saint Stuyvesant gave him a black 
cigar every time he saw him, and even 
at the Lambs and the Friars his fellow- 
press agents did not chaff him. Silently 
they all doffed their hats to genius. 

Not the least among the events of his 
week did the 


preparations for the great reception. 


glorious Jimmy enjoy 
There was not a detail to which he failed 
to give his personal supervision. With 
the advantage of her previous try-out, 
Daphne was learning a few quiet, effec- 
tive lines which made her efforts with the 
reporters sound like a badly played 
melodrama. 
The great 
Jimmy more nervous than Bernstein had 


morning dawned, with 


ever been for the opening night of his 


’ ’ 
one o'clock, 


biggest production. At 
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dressed in a braided morning-coat with 
silk hat, pearl tie and gloves, he was sit- 


ting impatiently in the foyer of the 


Saint Stuyvesant glancing over the 
morning papers, for every day, now, the 
papers brought new grist to his mill. 


Half the literary editors had sent formal 
acceptances to Daphne's salon, and all 
had inserted at 
graph in advance about it. Jimmy 
shook his head in unbelief. It had all 
It must be too 


of them least a para- 


been so ominously easy. 
good to be true. It was. 

Three minutes later Daphne, arrang- 
inv the flowers in No. 468, was startled 
by the evclonic entrance of a pale and 
distorted Jimmy. 

You scared me. 
she gasped, but 


“For Heaven's sake! 
What's the matter?” 
Jimmy only shoved a morning paper 
into her hand and pointed to a news 


item. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY LOOTED 
GREENWICH HOME OF EDWARD EATON ROBBED 
OF RARE VOLUMES DURING ABSENCE 


OF OWNER 


It never takes the eve long to grasp the 
details of bad news. Daphne caught the 
import of the item as instantaneously as 
Jimmy had done. Mr. Edward Eaton, it 
seemed, was no less a person than the 
secretary of the Bibliographic Society 
of Manhattan, a lecturer at Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton, an Oxford LL.D.., 
and the author of several recondite vol- 
umes. His country house at Greenwich 
had been in charge of a caretaker who 
On his last visit 

But what was the use? Jimmy sank 
into a chair and covered his face with 


visited it every week. 


his hands. 
“Oh! if IT only had a drink,” he 
groaned, “a drink of carbolic acid.” 
Daphne stared at him pale and trem- 
bling. ‘“* What are we going to do?” 
Jimmy moaned on, unhearing. “TM 
never be kind to any one again in my 
life. If I see a blind man without any 
arms [ll kick him in the nose and rob 
him of his pennies.” 
“But, 


Daphne, 


Jimmy,’ pleaded 


“what could have been that man’s ob- 
ject in roping us into it the way he did?” 

“Search me,” answered the anguished 
Jimmy. “Blackmail possibly. More 
likely he knew that no one would ever 
come searching for stolen goods at the 
most expensive hotel in New York.” 

“We'll have to call off this razzle to- 
day.” mourned Daphne. ‘That’s one 
thing that’s certain.” 

“But how are we going to do it?” 
I don’t know where any 
They'll be here in a 
Besides, those literary 
editors will love being called here on a 
You'll get publicity 
with a vengeance then!” 


wailed Jimmy. “ 
of those men live. 
few minutes. 


fake, won't they? 


Jimmy’s nerve, however, never de- 
serted him for long, although he still sat 
with his head in his hands. 

“Jimmy,” quavered Daphne. 

* Be still, please,” he answered. “I’m 
thinking. I may have an idea.” 

That much for Daphne. 
“That's just the trouble with you, your 
crazy ideas. If you hadn't insisted on 
this library business we shouldn’t have 
got into all this mess. Now they'll call 
mea thief and «a crook. Bernstein will be 
wild. My career will be ruined.” 


was too 


She began to whimper and Jimmy be- 
gan to plead. 

“Tl get you out of it, Daph. Honest, 
I will. Just let me alone for a minute. 
Just let me think. There’s life in the old 
brain vet.” 

A moment later he bounded back with 
his old resilien« Vv. 

*Daph,” he cried, jumping to his feet, 
“T've got it. We'll find those books!” 

“Find the books?” answered Daphne, 
dully. “What good is that going to do 
us? That cheap trick is killed.” 

“Not that book,” answered 
Jimmy, in excitement. “The whole bally 
lot of them. You are going to find the 
stolen Eaton collection!” 

Automatically his mind leaped into his 
usual press-agent phraseology. He saw 
his second great hit rising out of the 
ashes of his first. 

“Miss Daphne Day,” he rattled on, 


one 
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feverishly, “already well known as a 
famous 
haunts the 
Known to all the dealers. One day, near 


a second-hand store in the Bronx. sev- 


collector, of course always 


second-hand-book shops. 


eral books were offered her by a stranger 
for two dollars. Her trained eye saw at a 
glance that they were a find. 
told her he 
chased the lot for a song. 


Stranger 
Pur- 
Did not ex- 
amine them for days. Too busy playing 
at the Morpheus. When she did she 
found that they were priceless. Her 
suspicions aroused, That's why she took 
the book to a well-known savant as told 


could get her more. 


in a recent issue. That explains why she 
did not care to tell the reporters where 
she got De Rom. Imp. Hoped to locate 
stranger. Never seen him since. Only 
learned by to-day’s paper of Eaton’s 
"Nother set. of 
stories. Far bigger sensation than the 
first. Knockout!” 

Daphne was not so confident. 
the experts,” 
here in a minute.” 

Jimmy's jaw dropped. He stood a 
blinking in thought, but his 
mind was now running on high. Sud- 
denly he snapped his fingers. 

“Got it!” he cried. ‘Tell those ex- 
perts you asked them down on the q. t. 
to confirm your suspicions. If the Eaton 
collection is really will 
know it at a Then again he 
“Yes,” he said, in a dead, 
hopeless voice, “they'd be a fine bunch 


robbery. first - page 


* But 


she said. “They will be 


moment 


famous thev 
$ me 
fiance. 


went pale. 


of boobs if they didn’t know it—with 
Eaton’s written in the front of 
every book.” 
Daphne almost 
that blow Jimmy refused to give in. He 
walked to the bookcase and picked out 
the first volume. That, at least, was not 
marked. His hope revived and he ex- 
amined the second. Neither was that. 
The third was marked and he threw it 
to the floor. The sixth was also marked 
into the 


hame 


collapsed, but even at 


and went discard, but out of 


the first dozen books he examined those 


were the only ones that bore Eaton’s 


name. 
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“Quick, Daph,” he cried, “vou take 
the bottom row and I'll take the top.” 

Frantically they set to work, their 
hands going like and the 
marked books fiving over their shoulders 
like grain out of a chute. At last Jimmy 
stood up and mopped his brow. 

“That's all,” he *Now let’s 


hustle these into the bedroom and then 


jJig-saws 


said. 


see what we've got left.” 

(As a matter of fact they had far more 
left than they had expected, and, as 
Jimmy's newly expert eve was able to 
see, they had all of the best ones. He had 
not been an expert long enough to know 
that mar his 
prize treasures even with his own name. 
Hastily they arranged the remainders 
and then stood back with their first sigh 
of relief. Proudly they looked at the 
result of their labors and then at each 
other. 


a real collector does not 


Daphne’s eves suddenly twinkled and 
over Jimmy’s haggard face spread a 
broad grin. With a simultaneous im- 
pulse they grasped each other's hands in 
a shake of appreciation. 

The telephone rang. Daphne's hand 
shot from Jimmy’s and went to arrang- 
ing her hair. 
said 
sup- 


* There’s the first of the experts,” 
Jimmy. I’m not 
posed to be here just yet.” 

Once perfectly 
Daphne went to the “phone. 

* Helleou.” 


ulated voice... . 


“You answer. 


more composed, 


she said, in a low, mod- 
“Wher... weet?” 
She clapped her hand over the mouth- 
piece and turned to Jimmy, aghast. 
“My gosh! It’s Eaton!” 

Jimmy stared. “Which Eaton?” 

“Your Eaton. The man in the dirty 
bathrobe.” 

“Tell him te wait. U'll be right down,” 
said Jimmy. 

Daphne did so and Jimmy paced back 
and forth. 

“Daph,” he said slowly, “it’s up to 
you this time. I'll go down and find out 
all I can. If he really is Eaton there is 
only one thing to do. I hate to do it, but 
we must. You have got to take him to 











{SO 
the matinée with vou. I will fix it up 
Look at him soulful all the 
plant him ina stage box and 


somehow. 
way down 
don’t take your eyes off him during the 
whole performance. After the show take 
him to tea somewhere and don’t let him 
vet back here until six o'clock. IT will be 
waiting for you in the foyer. 

“Now get this right.”” he continued, 
still pacing back and forth. 
those experts may he here before I get 
back. Begin shoving food at them the 
minute they come in. 


“Some of 


Then watch for 
When I come back, if I shake my 
head, that means that the fellow down- 
stairs is a crook and I have kicked him 
out and told him to beat it. If I nod my 
head that means that he is really Eaton. 
In that case make your excuses, get on 


ie. 


your things and meet me at the eleva- 
tor.” 

Jimmy looked at his watch and went 
As he left one elevator at 
floor a 


out ata run. 
the 
spectacles and gray beards were enter- 
ing the other, asking for 468. Jimmy 
glanced around the foyer, saw that the 
detective 


walked heartily 


main group of men with 


house was within hail, then 
Eaton, whom 
he saw standing casually by the news- 
stand. 

“Hello!” hailed Jimmy. cheerfully. 
“Why aren't you in Canada?” 


toward 


* Because my caretaker is an ass,” 
replied Eaton. 

“What's he done now?” asked Jimmy, 
innocently. 

“Well, vou know that I went up to 
myself last Monday week 
and took my books out, leaving a note as 
big as an ice-ticket tied to the kitchen 
faucets which he is supposed to inspect. 


Greenw ich 


Then he comes in, sees that the books 
are gone, and, without looking any far- 
ther, catches me clear back on the trail 
in Canada with a telegram saying, * Re- 
turn at once, very serious news ’—noth- 
ing but that. I thought the place had 
burned down at the very least.” 

“T see,” said Jimmy, guardedly, his 
usually competent mind utterly at a loss 
to know what to believe and what not to 
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believe. “Do you want your books?” 
he asked, vaguely. 

* Are they in your way?” asked Eaton, 
in evident surprise. 

The naturalness of that question con- 
vinced Jimmy. ‘Not in the slightest,” 
He thought a 
moment, then asked, “What are you 
doing this afternoon?” 

“Cursing,” replied Eaton. 

Jimmy smiled. *‘* Well, look here,” he 


suggested. 


he answered, heartily. 


* Miss Day and I are going 
down to a matinée of her show. Why 
don't you come with us? It might amuse 
you to go behind the scenes.” 

“Well, really.” protested Eaton. “TI 
don’t want to saddle myself on you as 
well as my books.” 

“Rot,” replied Jimmy, and, before 
his guest could invent excuses, he was 
rushing away to give Daphne her cue. 

A moment later the three stood to- 
gether in the lobby, Daphne and Eaton 
laughing over their previous informal 
encounter. As hastily as he could, 
Jimmy hustled them into a taxi with the 
remark that he would join them at the 
theater and then turned back to the 
elevator. The task of facing the experts 
looked like child’s play compared to 
what he had just gone through. 

He was mood almost 
hilarious when he approached the open 
door of Daphne's “library” and found it 
filled with black coats and gray beards, 
the owners of all of them looking around 
helplessly for some one to act as host. 
With a fine show of gaiety Jimmy started 
in grandly, but some one grabbed him 
by the sleeve and, turning, ke found the 
dramatic editor of the Sphere. Beside 
hifm was standing a stout, dignified gen- 
tleman with a gray beard. 

“Mr. said the dramatic 
editor, * I wonder whether you know Mr. 
Edward Eaton, the secretary of the 
Bibliographic Society of Manhattan?” 

At the words Jimmy felt a cold, sick 
feeling creeping up from his hands to his 
shoulders and down to the pit of his 
stomach and at the same moment he felt 
his face growing fiery red. He looked at 


indeed in a 


Furlong,” 
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the elderly gentleman closely. He dared 
not reply a , "no. He 
merely repeated, courteously : 

“Mr. Edward Eaton?” 

The editor noticed his blank stare at 
the gray-bearded gentleman, and sud- 
denly seemed to recall himself. 


“ves’ or a 


“Oh, I beg your pardon!” he 
claimed. 


eX- 
“T thought you had met Pro- 
Martin. Professor Martin, Mr. 
Furlong. Yes,’ he resumed, “I thought 
I caught sight of Mr. Eaton in the lobby 
below, and wondered whether he were 
familiar with this collection. He is the 
best-known authority in America on the 
Holy Roman Empire.” 

Like a man who suddenly waked 
from a horrible dream, Jimmy recovered 
himself and became all smiles and at- 
tention. 

“Mr. Eaton? Oh ves, Mr. Eaton,” he 
said. “I did not quite catch you at first. 
Yes, indeed, I know Mr. Eaton. I ex- 
pected a few minutes ago that we should 
have him with us this afternoon, but I 
have just learned that he will not be 
here. Mr. Eaton? Familiar with this 
collection? I should say he was! Why, 
I really believe that Mr. Eaton is more 
familiar with this collection than Miss 
Day is herself.””. He rubbed his hands 
genially. “* Now, gentlemen, what would 
you like to look at first?” 

It was not six o’clock by any means 
when Daphne and Eaton returned to the 
foyer of the Saint Stuyvesant. It was 
nearer seven, and both seemed to have 
enjoyed their extended tea. Daphne 
sailed up to Jimmy, who was slouched 
in a chair recuperating by inches. 

“Jimmy,” she burst out, “I couldn’t 


fessor 
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help it. I told him the whole story going 
down in the cab, and, Jimmy, he’s a real 
sport.” 

The grinning face of Eaton, looking 
over her shoulder, testified to this last, 
as did his words. 

“T think,” he said, “that you both had 
better have dinner with me, if Miss Day 
is not afraid of being late for her evening 
performance.” 

“Tm not afraid of anything now,” re- 
plied Daphne. ‘IT have known the worst 
that a woman can know.” 

As soon as they were seated in the 
small dining-room Eaton lifted his glass 
of wholly inadequate mineral water. 

“Wel. he proposed, *here’s to the 
Holy Roman Empire of the Bronx!” 

“Don't speak that Bronx,” 
moaned Jimmy. “I need one too badly.” 

Daphne looked at him. “Why? What 
kind of an afternoon did you have?” 

“Oh, fine!” mocked Jimmy, hollowly. 
He told his story; then, instinct slowly 
beginning to stir within him again, he 
added: 

“That reminds me, Daph. The dra- 
matic editor of the Sphere was quite 
taken with your collection. He wants to 
run a picture of you in the Sunday sup- 
plement. That would be a big thing. 
He suggested one with your books as a 
background.” 

Solemnly, piously, Daphne lifted her 
hand. 

“Never again,” she vowed, “ne-vur 
again. If he wants to print something 
I'll have one taken among my jelly- 
fish, or—wait a minute. What was that 
you were saying the other day about an 
old sun-dial?” 


word, 
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PART I 


[The author of this series 
as ole 
studies the past for the sake of the future. 


if four articl s 
if his frie nds once Said, is more interested in the future than in the past. 


is a well-known historical student who, 
He 


His chief attention has been devoted not to 


sings and popes, wars and boundary lines, but to the rise and fall of ideas, the comings 


and goings of beliefs and opin ion .. 


these articles, with a view to promoting its freedom and further expansion. 


It is the past of the human mind that he treats in 


He makes 


plain the historical reasons for our intellectual bondage ~ and points the way of escape 
and the consequent lightening of the world’s burden of stupidity, blindness, and routine. 
The mind of man is evidently still in the making, and, historically viewed, has as yet 


realized but few of the infinite posstbulitie 8 before it. 


HAT philosopher, Mr. 
Samuel Crothers, has pointed out 
that we are in the habit of excusing a 


vracious 


change in our opinions by saving, 
“When I come to think of it.” This 
suggests the grave question whether or 
no a great part of our views would not 
have to be revised if only we came to 
think of them. Few of us take the pains 
to study the origin of our cherished con- 
victions; indéed, we have a natural re- 
pugnance to so doing, and a tremendous 
propensity to rush to their defense when 
In short, 
we like to continue to believe what we 


they are called in question. 


have been accustomed to accept as true, 
and the resentment aroused when doubt 
is cast upon any of our assumptions 
leads us to seek every manner of excuse 
The result is that 
most of our so-called reasoning consists 


for clinging to them. 


in finding arguments for going on believ- 
ing as we do. 

I remember years ago attending a 
public dinner to which the Governor of 
the state The chairman 
explained that His Excellency could not 
be present for certain 


was bidden. 


“good” reasons; 
what the “real”? reasons were the pre- 
siding officer said that he would leave us 


Tue Eprror.] 


This distinction between 
**vood” and “real” reasons is one of the 
most clarifying and essential in the whole 
realm of thought. We can readily give 
what “good” reasons for 
being a Catholic or a Mason, a Republi- 


to « onject ure. 


seem to us 


can or a Democrat, an adherent or op- 
ponent of the League of Nations. But 
the “real” reasons are usually on quite 
Of course the im- 
portance of this distinction is populazly, 


a different plane. 


if somewhat obscurely, recognized. The 
Baptist has always 
ready enough to see that the Buddhist 
not his doctrines 
would bear careful inspection, but be- 


missionary been 


was such because 
cause he happened to be born in a 
Buddhist family in Tokio. But the 
Baptist fails to see that his own par- 
tiality for certain doctrines is due to the 
fact that his mother was a member of 
the First Baptist church of Oak Ridge. 
A savage can give all sorts of reasons for 
his belief that it is dangerous to step on 
a man’s shadow, and a newspaper editor 
can advance plenty of arguments against 
allowing women to vote. But neither 


of them may know how he happens to 
be defending his particular opinion. 
The “real” reasons for our beliefs are 
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concealed. As we grow up we simply 
adopt the ideas presented to us in re- 
gard to such matters as religion, family 
relations, property, business, our coun- 
try, and the state. 
absorb 


We unconsciously 
environment. 
They are persistently whispered in our 


them from = our 
ear by the group in which we happen to 
live. Mr. Trotter 
pointed out, these judgments, being the 


Moreover, as has 
product of suggestion and not of reason- 
ing, have the quality of perfect obvious- 
ness, so that to question them “is to 
the believer to carry scepticism to an 
insane degree, and will be met by con- 
tempt, disapproval, or condemnation, 
eccording to the nature of the belief 
in question. When, therefore, we find 
ourselves entertaining an opinion about 
the basis of which there is a quality of 
feeling which tells us that to inquire into 
it would be absurd, obviously unneces- 
unprofitable, undesirable, bad 
form, or wicked, we may know that that 
opinion is a non-rational one, and prob- 
ably, therefore, founded upon inade- 
quate evidence.”” Opinions, on the other 
hand, which are the result of experience 
or of honest reasoning do not have this 
quality of “primary certitude.” I re- 
ynember when as a youth I heard a group 
of business men discussing the question 
of the immortality of the soul I was out- 
raged by the sentiment of doubt ex- 
pressed by one of the party. As I look 
back I had at the time no interest in the 
matter and certainly no least argument 
to urge in favor of the belief in which I 
had been reared. But neither my per- 
sonal indifference to the issue nor the 
fact that I had previously given it no 
attention served to prevent an angry 


sary, 


resentment. 

This spontaneous and loyal support of 
our preconceptions—this process of find- 
ing “good” reasons to justify our routine 
beliefs—is known to modern psycholo- 
rationalizing,” 
new name for a very ancient thing. Our 
* vood”’ reasons ordinarily have no value 
in promoting honest enlightenment be- 
cause they are urged, not in any sincere 


‘ 


-clearly only a 


gists as ‘ 
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the soundness of 
but in order to justify our- 
selves for continuing to believe what we 
already do. 
that the 
could be 


examine 


attempt to 
our belief, 


I do not mean, of course, 
reasons, even if they 
would any 


Sy a? . 
Loot ones, 


‘real 
come at, have 
greater weight than the 
but by showing up the origins of our 
beliefs and how they have been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation to 
the present day, they would give us the 
opportunity to try at least to arrive at 
sounder conclusions. The 
| 


sons make an appeal to accepted stand- 


“good” rea- 


ards and current logic; they are sup- 
posed to show the “soundness” of a 
beliet. 

The “real” reasons, explaining how it 
is we happen to hold a particular belief, 
are chiefly historical. Our most impor- 
tant opinions—those, for example, hav- 
ing to do with traditional, religious, and 
moral convictions, property rights, pa- 
triotism, national honor, the state, and 
indeed all the assumed foundations of 
society—are, as I have already sug- 
gested, rarely the result of reasoned 
consideration, but of unthinking ab- 
sorption from the social environment 
in which we live. Consequently they 
have about them a quality of “‘elemen- 
tal certitude.” and we resent doubt or 
criticism upon them. 
however, as our emotions thus dominate 
our beliefs, we are obviously unable to 
examine them dispassionately and tocon- 
sider to what extent they are suited to 
the novel conditions and social exigen- 
cies in which we find ourselves to-day. 

The “real” reasons for our beliefs, by 
making clear their origins and history, 
can do much to dissipate this emotional 
blockade and rid us of our prejudices and 
preconceptions. Once this is done and 
we come critically to examine our tradi- 
tional beliefs, we may well find some of 
them sustained by experience and honest 
reasoning, while others must be revised 
to meet new conditions and our more 
extended knowledge. But only after we 
have undertaken such a critical examina- 
tion in the light of experience and mod- 


cast So long, 
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ern knowledge, freed from any feeling of 
“primary certitude,” can we claim that 
the “good” are also the “real”’ reasons 
for our opinions. 


Such a critical examination of our 
fundamental beliefs and opinions is all 
the more important because of the gen- 
eral bewilderment in which thoughtful 
men find themselves to-day. When they 
contemplate the shocking derangement 
of human affairs which now prevails in 
most civilized countries, including our 
own, even the best minds are puzzled 
and uncertain in their attempts to grasp 
The world seems to de- 

and 


the situation. 


mand a moral economic regen- 
eration which it is dangerous to post- 
pone, but as yet impossible to under- 
stand and direct. The preliminary in- 
tellectual regeneration which would put 
our leaders in a position to determine 
and control the course of affairs has not 
taken place. We have unprecedented 
conditions to deal with and novel ad- 
justments to make—there can be no 
doubt of that. But we also have a 
great stock of scientific knowledge un- 
known to our grandfathers with which 
to operate. So novel are the conditions, 
so copious the knowledge, that we must 
undertake task of 
sidering a great part of the opinions 
about man and his relations to his fel- 
low-men which have been handed down 


the arduous recon- 


to us by previous generations, who 
lived in far other conditions and pos- 
sessed far less information about the 


We have, how- 


ever, first to create an unprecedented 


world and themselves. 


attitude of mind to cope with unprece- 


dented conditions and to utilize un- 
precedented knowledge. This is the pre- 
liminary and most difficult step to be 


taken 


suspect who fails to realize that in order 


far more difficult than one would 


to take it we must overcome inveterate 
natural tendencies and artificial habits 
of long standing. to put 
ourselves in a position to come to think 
of things that we not only never thought 


How are we 


of before, but are most reluctant to ques- 
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tion? In short, how are we to open our 
minds and rid ourselves of current preju- 
dices? 

As a historical student who for a good 
many vears has been especially engaged 
in coming to think how we happen to 
have the ideas and convictions about 
mankind and human relations. which 
now prevail, the writer has reached the 
conclusion that history can at least shed 
a great deal of light on our present pre- 
dicaments and bepuzzlement. I do not 
mean by history that conventional 
chronicle of remote and _ irrelevant 
events which embittered the youthful 
years of many of us, but rather a study 
of how man has come to be as he is and 
to believe as he does. No historian has 
so far been able to make the whole story 
very plain or popular, but a number of 
considerations are obvious enough, and 
it ought not to be impossible some day 
to popularize them. I venture to think 
that if certain seemingly indisputable 
historical facts were generally known 
and accepted, and permitted to play a 
daily part in our thought, the world 
would forthwith be a very different place 
from what it We could then 
neither delude ourselves in the simple- 
minded way we now do, nor could we 
take advantage of the primitive igno- 
rance of others. 


now is. 


All our discussions of 
social, industrial, and political reform 
would automatically be raised to a 
higher plane of insight and fruitfulness. 

In one of those brilliant divagations 
with which Mr. H. G. Wells is wont to 
enrich his romances he says: 

When the intellectua! history of this time 
comes to be written, nothing, I think, will 
stand out more strikingly than the empty 
gulf in quality between the superb and richly 
fruitful scientific investigations that are go- 
ing on, and the general thought of other edu- 
I do not 


mean that scientific men are, as a whole, a 


cated sections of the community. 


class of supermen, dealing with and thinking 
about everything in a way altogether better 
than the common run of humanity, but in 
their field they think and work with an in- 
tensity, an integrity, a breadth, boldness, 
patience, thoroughness, and faithfulness— 
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excepting only a few artists—which puts 
their work out of all comparison with any 
other human act vity. 

In these particular directions the human 
mind has achieved a new and higher quality 
a self- 


vigor of 


of attitude and gesture, a veracity, 


detachment and self-abnegating 


criticism that tend to spread out and must 
ultimately spread out to every other human 


affair. 


No one even most superficially ac- 
quainted with the achievements of stu- 
dents of nature during the past three 
fail to that their 
thought has been astoundingly effective 
in constantly adding to our knowledge of 
the universe, from the hugest nebula to 
the tiniest atom; moreover, this knowl- 
edge has been so applied as to well-nigh 
affairs, and both 
the knowledge and its applications ap- 
pear to be no more than hopeful begin- 
nings, with indefinite revelations ahead, 
if only the same kind of thought be con- 
tinued in the same patient and scrupu- 
manner. But the knowledge of 
man, of the springs of his conduct, of 


centuries can see 


revolutionize human 


lous 


his relation to his fellow-men singly or 
in groups, and the felicitous regulation 
of human ingercourse in the interest of 
harmony and fairness have made no such 
advance. Aristotle’s treatises on astron- 
omy and physics and his notions of 
and of chem- 
the 
board, but his politics and ethics are still 
revered. 


“generation and decay” 


ical processes have long gone by 


Does this mean that his pene- 
tration in the sciences of man exceeded 
so greatly his grasp of natural science, or 
does it mean that the progress of man- 
kind in the knowledge and 


regulation of human affairs has remained 


scientific 


almost stationary for over two thousand 

I think that we may safely con- 
that the latter is the case. It 
has required three centuries of scientific 
thought and of subtle inventions for its 
promotion to enable a modern chemist 
or physicist to center his attention on 
electrons and their relation to the mys- 
terious nucleus of the atom, or to permit 
an embryologist to study the early stir- 


years? 


clude 
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rings of the fertilized egg. As yet rela- 
tively little of the same kind of thought 
has been brought to bear on human 
affairs. 

When we compare the discussions in 
the United States Senate in regard to the 
League of Nations with the considers 
tion of a broken-down car in a roadside 
garage the contrast is shocking. The 
rural mechanie thinks scientifically; his 
only aim is to avail himself of his knowl- 
edge of the nature and workings of the 
car with a view to making it run once 
The Senator, on the other hand, 
appears too often to have little idea of 
the nature and workings of nations, and 
he relies on rhetoric and appeals to 
vague fears or hopes or mere partisan 
The have 
busy for a century In revolutionizing the 
practical relations of nations. The 
ocean is no longer a barrier, as it was in 
Washington’s day, but to all intents and 
purposes a smooth boulevard closel) 
connecting, rather than safely separat- 
ing, the eastern and western continents. 
The Senator will nevertheless unblush- 
ingly appeal to policies of a century 


more. 


animosity. scientists been 


back, suitable, mayhap, in their day, but 
now become a warning rather than 
a guide. The garage takes his 
mechanism as he finds it and does not 
allow any mystic respect for the earlier 
forms of the gas-engine to interfere with 


man 


the needed adjustments. 

Those dealing with natural phenom- 
ena, as distinguished from purely human 
concerns, did not quickly or easily gain 
popular approbation and respect. The 
process of emancipating natural science 
from current prejudices, both of the 
learned and unlearned, has been long 
and painful, lasting through three cen- 
turies and not wholly completed yet. If 
we go back three hundred years we find 
three men whose business it was, above 
all, to present and defend common sense 
in the natural sciences. One of them 
the most eloquent and variedly persua- 
sive of all—was Lord Bacon. The young 
Descartes was trying to shake himself 
loose from his training in a Jesuit 
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seminary by going into the Thirty Years’ 
War, 
life all over by giving up for the moment 
all he had taught. Galileo had 
committed an offense of a grave char- 


and was starting his intellectual 
been 


acter by discussing in the mother tongue 
the problems of physics. In his old age 
he was lnprisoned and sentenced to re- 
peat the seven penitential psalms for 
differing from Aristotle and Moses and 
the On 
hearing Galileo's fate, Descartes burned 
a book he had written, On the World, lest 
he, too, get into trouble. 

From that time down to the days of 
Huxley and John Fiske the struggle has 
continued and still continues—the Three 
Hundred Years’ War for intellectual 
freedom in dealing with natural phe- 
nomena. It has been a conflict against 
ignorance, tradition, and vested inter- 
ests in church and university, with all 
that preposterous invective and cruel 
misrepresentation that characterize the 
fight against new and critical ideas. 
Those who cried out against scientific 
discoveries did so in the name of God 
and man’s dignity and holy religion and 


teachings of the theologians. 


morality. Finally, however, it has come 
about that our instruction in the natural 
sciences 1s tolerably free; but there are 
still large bodies of organized religious 
believers who are hotly opposed to some 
of the more fundamental findings of 
biology. Hundreds of thousands of 
readers can be found for Pastor Russell's 
exegesis of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse 
to hundreds who read Conklin’s Heredity 
and Environment or Creative 
Chemistry. No publisher would accept 
a historical text-book based on an ex- 
plicit statement of the knowledge we 
now have of man’s animal ancestry. In 
general, however, our scientific men 
carry on their work and report their re- 
sults with little or no effective hostility 
on the part of the clergy or the schools. 
The social body has become tolerant of 


Slosson Ss 


their virus. 

This is not the case, however, with 
the social sciences. One cannot but feel 
a little queasy when he uses the expres- 
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sion “social science,” because it seems as 
if we had not as yet got anywhere near a 
real science of man. I mean by social 
science our feeble efforts to study man, 
his natural equipment and impulses and 
his relations to his fellows in the light of 
the origin and history of the race. This 
enterprise has hitherto been opposed by 
a large number of obstacles essentially 
more hampering and far more numerous 
than which for three hundred 
years opposed the advance of the natu- 
ral sciences. Human affairs are in them- 
selves far more intricate and_perplex- 
ing than molecules and chromosomes. 
The germ of an oak-tree is simplicity it- 
self compared with the emotions of a 
shop-girl. But this is only the more 
reason for bringing to bear on human 
affairs that critical type of thought and 
calculation for which the remunerative 
thought about molecules and chromo- 
somes has prepared the way. 

I do not for a moment suggest that we 
‘an use precisely the same kind of think- 
ing in dealing with the perplexities of 
mankind that we use in problems of 
chemical reaction and mechanical ad- 
justment. Exact scientific results, such 
as might be formulated in mechanics, 
are, of course, out of the question. It 
would be unscientific to expect to apply 
them. I am not advocating any par- 
ticular method of treating human affairs, 
but rather such a general frame of mind, 
such a critical attitude, as has hitherto 
been scarcely developed among those 
who aspire to be men’s guides, whether 
religious, political, economic, or aca- 
demic. Most human progress has been, 
as Wells expresses it, a mere “muddling 
through.” It has been man’s wont to 
rationalize and sanctify his ways with 
little regard to their fundamental and 
permanent expediency. An_ arresting 
example of what this muddling may 
mean we have seen during the past six 
years in the slaying or maiming of fif- 
teen million of our young men, with in- 
calculable loss, continued disorder, and 
bewilderment. Yet men seem blindly 


those 


driven to defend and perpetuate the 
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last 


conditions which produced the 
disaster. 

Unless we wish to see a recurrence of 
this or some similar calamity, we must, 
as I have already suggested, create a new 
and unprecedented attitude of mind to 
meet the new and unprecedented condi- 


tions We should 
proceed to the thorough reconstruction 


which confront us. 
of our mind witha view to understanding 
actual human conduct and organization. 
We must examine the facts critically and 
dispassionately, and then ‘permit. our 
philosophy to formulate itself as a result 
of this examination, instead of viewing 
the real thing in the light of 
philosophy, political economy, and eth- 
ics. As it is, we get our philosophy first 
and in its light we rationalize the facts. 
We must reverse this process, as did 
those who began the great work in ex- 
perimental science; we must first face 
the facts and patiently await the emer- 
gence of a new philosophy. 

Nor does a willingness to examine the 
very foundations of society mean a de- 
sire to encourage or engage in any hasty 
readjustment, but certainly no wise or 
needed readjustment can be made un- 
less such an examination is undertaken, 

I come back, then, to my original 
point that in this examination of exist- 
ing facts, history, by distinguishing the 
“real”? from the 
many of our current 
liefs, will free our minds so as to permit 
Also, certain generally 


“good,” reasons for 


fundamental be- 


honest thinking. 
accepted historical facts, if permitted to 
play a constant part in our thought, 
would automatically eliminate a very 
considerable portion of the gross stupid- 
ity and blindness which characterize our 
present thought and conduct in public 
affairs, and would contribute greatly to 
developing the needed scientific attitude 
toward human affairs—to a remaking 
and expansion of the mind. 


What we call the mind or human intel- 
ligence has itself a history, and one who 
considers its history will view its present 
state and future possibilities quite dif- 
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ferently from one who does not. But 
before going farther we must stop a mo- 
ment over the word “mind.” Formerly 
philosophers thought of mind as having 
to do exclusively with consciousness. It 
was that within man which perceived, 
remembered, thought, reasoned, under- 
But of late 
it has been discovered that we are un- 


stood, believed, and willed. 


aware of a great part of what we per- 
remember, will, and infer, and 
that that part of our thinking of which we 
are aware is largely determined by that 
It has been demon- 
unconscious 


ceive, 


of which we are not. 
strated that 
psychic life far outruns the conscious. 


indeed our 
There seems to me, however, to be no 
the 
of which so much is said now- 
li is made 
up of all the forgotten thoughts, experi- 


special mystery about “uncon- 
scious,” 


adays, and quite properly. 


ences, and impressions of the past, which 
continue to influence our reflections and 
conduct, even if we cannot recall them. 
What we can remember is indeed only 
an infinitesimal part of what has hap- 
pened to us. Moreover, we tend to be- 
come unaware of the things to which we 
are thoroughly accustomed, for habit 
blinds us to their presence. So the for- 
gotten and the habitual make up a great 
part of the “unconscious.”” Then there 
are all sorts of bodily impulses and hid- 
den desires and the constant alterations 
of the body of which we cannot take 
account, but which influence our con- 
scious thought without our knowing it. 

The mind ts indeed so intimately asso- 
ciated with the body that we realize to- 
day that the one can never be *under- 
stood without the other. The older phi- 
losophers thought that they could study 
Kant entitled his 
famous work A Critique of Pure Reason. 
But to the modern psychologist pure 


mind as mind, and 


reason seems as mythical as the pure 
gold, transparent as glass, with which 
the celestial city is paved. We have had 
to give up the old sharp distinction be- 
tween mind and body. We now know 
that every thought reverberates through 
the body, and, on the other hand, that 
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alterations in our physical condition 
affect our whole attitude of mind. The 
the foul and 
decaying products of the body may 


insufficient elimination of 


plunge us into melancholy, and a few 
whiffs of nitrous monoxid or ether may 
exalt us to the seventh heaven of super- 
nal knowledge. On 


sudden word or thought may cause our 


the other hand, a 


heart to jump, check our breathing, or 
A school of 
the 
so-called behav lorists —who concentrate 
their attention on our acts rather than 
our thoughts as the surest index of our 


make our knees as water. 
psychologists has developed of late 


character and nature. Physiologists are 
busy trying to establish the relation 
between our conduct and the 


chemical products of the body. 


various 

Both 
of these groups of investigators seem to 
make conscious mind a matter of second- 
The Freudians and 
analytical psychologists, in general, view 
it as an almost helpless victim on the 
billows 


ary importance. 


sen of the unconscious which 
beneath it. 

If we are ever to understand man, his 
conduct and reasoning, and if we aspire 
to learn to guide his life and his rela- 
tions with his fellows more happily than 
heretofore, we cannot neglect the great 
discoveries briefly We 
must reconcile ourselves to novel and 


noted above. 
revolutionary conceptions of the mind, 
for it is clear that the older philosophers, 
whose works still determine our current 
views, had a very superficial notion of 
the subject with which they dealt. But 
for our purposes, with due regard to 
what has just been said and to much 
that unsaid 
(and with the indulgence of those who 
will at first be inclined to dissent), we 


has necessarily been left 


shall consider mind chiefly as conscious 
knowledge and intelligence, as what we 
know and our attitude toward it—our 
disposition to increase our information, 
classify it, eriticize it, and apply it. 


There are four historical layers under- 
lying the minds of civilized men—the 
animal mind, the child mind, the savage 
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mind, and the traditional civilized mind. 
We are all animals and never can cease 
to be; we were all children at our most 
impressionable age and can never get 
over that; our human ancestors have 
lived in savagery during practically the 
whole existence of the race, say five hun- 
dred thousand or a million years, and 
the primitive human mind is ever with 
us; finally, we are all born into an 
elaborate civilization, the constant pres- 
sure of which we can by no means 
escape. Each of these underlying minds 
has its special sciences and appropriate 
literatures. The new discipline of ani- 
mal or comparative psychology deals 
with the first; genetic and analytical 
psychology with the second;' anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and comparative re- 
ligion with the third; and the history of 
philosophy, science, theology, and lit- 
erature with the fourth. 

We may grow beyond these underly- 
ing minds and in the light of new knowl- 
edge we may criticize their findings and 
even flatter ourselves that we have suc- 
cessfully transcended them. But if we 
are fair with ourselves we shall find that 
their hold on us is really inexorable. 
We can only transcend them artificially 
and precariously and in certain high- 
ly favorable conditions. Depression, an- 
ger, ordinary irritation will 
speedily prove the insecurity of any 
structure that we manage to rear on our 
fourfold foundation. Such fundamental 
and vital preoccupations as_ religion, 
love, war, and the chase stir impulses 
that lie far back in human history and 
which effectually repudiate the cavilings 
of ratiocination. 

In all our reveries and speculations, 


fear, or 


! It is impossible to discuss here the results which 
a really honest study of child psychology promises. 
The relations of the child to his parents and elders 
in general and to the highly artificial system of 
censorship and restraints which they impose in 
their own interests on his natural impulses must 
surely have a permanent influence on the notions 
he continues to have as an adult in regard to his 
“superiors” and the institutions and mores under 
which he is called to live. Attempts in later life to 


gain intellectual freedom can only be successful if 
one comes to think of the childish origin of a great 
part of his “real” reasons. 
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even the most exacting, sophisticated, 
and disillusioned, we have three unsym- 
pathetic companions sticking closer than 
a brother and looking on with jealous 
a chimpanzee, a playful or 
We may 


at any moment find ourselves overtaken 


impatience 
peevish baby, and a savage. 


with a warm sense of camaraderie for any 
or ali of these ancient pals of ours, and 
find infinite relief in once more disport- 
ing ourselves with them as of 
Some of us have in addition a Greek 
philosopher or man of letters in us; some 


yore. 


a neoplatonic mystic, some a medieval 
monk, all of whom have learned to make 
terms with their older playfellows. 

It is the purpose of the succeeding 
articles to retrace in a general way the 
manner in which the mind as we now 
find it in so-called intelligent people has 
been accumulated. But before conclud- 
ing this introductory paper we may take 
time to try to see what civilization is and 
why man alone can become civilized. 
For the mind has expanded pari passu 
with civilization, and without civiliza- 
tion there would, I venture to 
jecture, have been no humen mind in the 


con- 


commonly accepted sense of that term. 
It is now generally conceded by all 
who have studied the varied evidence 
and have freed themselves from ancient 
prejudice that, if we traced back our 
human lineage far enough, we should 
come to a point where our human an- 
cestors had no civilization and lived a 
speechless, naked, houseless, fireless, and 
toolless life, similar to that of the exist- 
ing primates with which we are zodlog- 
ically closely connected. This is one of 
the most fully substantiated of historical 
facts and one which we can never neglect 
in our attempts to explain man as he 
We are all descended from the 
We are furthermore still 
animals with not only an animal body, 
but animal mind. And _ this 
animal body and animal mind are the 
original foundations on which even the 
most subtle and refined intellectual life 
must perforce rest. 
We are ready to classify certain of our 
Vout. CXLI.—No. 844.—62 ‘ 


now Is. 
lower animals. 


with an 
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hun- 
ger and thirst, the urgence of sleep, and 
especially sexual longing. We know of 
blind animal rage, of striking, biting, 
scratching, howling, and snarling, of irra- 
tional fears and ignominious flight. We 
share our senses with the higher animals, 


most essential desires as brutish— 


have eyes and ears, noses and tongues 
much like theirs; hearts,lungs, and other 
and four limbs. They have 
brains which stand them in good stead, 


viscera, 


although their heads are not so good as 
ours. But 
animal mind he thinks of still other re- 
semblances between the brute and man. 

All the 
humble among them may gain some- 
thing from experience. All the higher 
animals exhibit curiosity under certain 
circumstances, and it is this tendency 
which underlies all human science. For, 
as Veblen Says, science is idle curiosity ; 
he means by this an aroused interest 


when one speaks of the 


animals learn-—even most 


which seeks gratification as its own re- 
ward. Moreover, some of the higher ani- 
mals, especially the apes and monkeys, 
are much given to fumbling and groping. 
They are restless, easily bored, and spon- 
taneously experimental. They therefore 
make discoveries quite unconsciously, 
and form new and sometimes profitable 
mental associations. If, by mere fum- 
bling, a monkey, cat, or dog happens on 
a way to secure food, this remunerative 
line of conduct becomes readily asso- 
ciated with the desire for food. This is 
what Thorndike has named learning by 
“trial and error.”’ It might just as well 
be called “fumbling and success,”’ for it 
is the success that establishes the asso- 
ciation. The innate curiosity which 
man shares with his uncivilized zoélog- 
ical relatives is the native impulse that 
leads to scientific and philosophical 
speculation, and the original fumbling 
of a restless chimpanzee has become the 
ordered experimental investigation of 
A creature which lacked 


modern times. 
curiosity and had no tendency to fumble 
could never have developed civilization 
and human intelligence. 

But why did man alone of all the 





190) 
animals hecome civilized? ‘I he reason 
is not far to seek, although it has escaped 
All animals 
with age and 
experience, but the experience of one 


most writers on the subject. 


gain a certain wisdom 


ape does not profit another. Learning 
among animals below man is individual, 
One 


dog does not seem to learn from another; 


not co-operative and cumulative. 


nor one ape from another, in spite of the 
traditional misapprehension in this re- 
Many 


patiently tried in recent years and it 


vard. experiments have been 
seems to be pretty we ll established that 


but 


hever appears to ape. 


monkey learns by monkeying, 
that he rarely or 
He does not learn by imitation, because 
There 


minor exceptions, but the fact that apes 


he does not imitate. may be 


never, in spite of a bodily equipment 
nearly human, become in the least de- 
gree civilized, would seem to show that 
the accumulation of knowledge or dex- 
terity through imitation is impossible 
for them. 

Man has the various sense organs of 
the apes and their extraordinary power 
of manipulation. To these essentials he 
adds a brain sufficiently more elaborate 
than that of the chimpanzee to enable 
him to do something that the ape cannot 
do—namely, see things clearly enough 
to form associations through imitation. 


We ca 


man unwittingly took one of his mo- 


tn imagine the manner in which 


mentous and unprecedented first: steps 
in civilization. Some restless primeval 
savage might find himself scraping the 
bark off a stick with the edge of a stone 
or shell and finally cutting into the wood 
and bringing the thing to a point. He 
might then spy an animal and, quite 
without reasoning, impulsively make a 
with the stick and discover that 


If he could hold 


these various elements in the situation, 


thrust 


it } ierced the creature. 


sharpening the stick and using it, he 
a rude 
A particularly acute bystander 
the point and imitate the 


would have made an invention 
sp ar 


might see 


If others did so and the habit 
To be 
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was established in the tribe so that if 
became traditional and was transmitted 
to following generations, the process of 
civilization would have begun—also the 
process of learning, which is noticing 
distinctions and 
This simple process would involve the 


analyzing situations. 
“concepts,” as the philosophers say, of 
a tool and bark and a point and an arti- 
ficial weapon. But ages and ages were 
to elapse before the botanist would dis- 
tinguish the various layers which con- 
stitute the bark, or successive experi- 
menters come upon the idea of a bayonet 
to take the place of the spear. 

We have no means of knowing when 
or where the first contribution to civiliza- 
start on 
the arduous building of the mind. There 
is some reason to think that the men who 


tion was made and with it a 


first transcended the animal mind were 
of inferior mental capacity to our own, 
but from his 
animal estate, had had on the average 


even if man, emerging 
quite as good a brain as those with 
which we are now familiar, I suspect that 
the extraordinarily slow and hazardcus 
process of accumulating modern civiliza- 
tion would not have been greatly short- 
Mankind is lethargic, 
pledged to routine, timid, suspicious of 
innovation. That is his nature. He is 
only artificially, partially, and very re- 
cently, 


ened, easily 


* progressive.” He has spent 
almost his whole existence as a savage 
hunter and in that state of ignorance he 
illustrated on a magnificent scale all the 
inherent weaknesses of the human mind. 

How some of the ideas and mental at- 
titudes of our have 
persisted to the present day will be sug- 
gested in the next article, and then an 
attempt will be made briefly to explain 
the way in which certain Greek thinkers 
managed to escape, for the first time so 


ancestors 


savaye 


far as we know, from some of the naive 
presuppositions of savagery and bar- 
barism, and how their discoveries and 
new methods of thought as well as their 
errors and mistaken points of view were 
added to our intellectual heritage. 


continued. ) 





A MORALITY PLAY 


BY JOHN 


SCENE ONE 
YROM a dark mist a voice ts heard in 
plaintive soliloquy. 

Vorce.—This can’t be Hell; they’ve 
put me in a nice, soft chair. I don’t be- 
lieve in Purgatory. (Doubtfuliy.) But 
a fog like this in Heaven. I wish it 
would clear up. Is anybody there? 
[The mist dissipates as a shining PREs- 

ENCE, wearing white robes, with the 

wings of the Victory in the Louvre and 

the head of the Hermes at Olympia, 
appears be chair that 
stands in the middle of a large, but 
The 
Sout is sitting in the chair. His form 
is that of a young man, with well-cut, 


before a morris 


otherwise bare, drawing-room. 


brown business suit, a straw hat on 
his I-nees. 
Sot L 


relief). Thank 


(Rises deferen- 


(exclaims in 
goodness you're here! 
tially.) I was afraid they'd sent me to the 
wrong address. Are you an Archangel— 
er—your Highness? 

PRESENCE.—Oh no, sir. Merely your 
servant, sir. I carry out your 
(SouL sits down.) 


am to 
commands forever. 
I have anticipated one wish, sir. 
What's that? 
Presence.—Eternal youth! 
taken thirty years from your back. 
SouL.—I'm twenty-eight again? 
PRESENCE.—Forever, sir. 
-That’s fine. And you—you 
are to take orders from me? 
PRESENCE.—Not only take them, sir. 
Execute them. 


SOUL 


BOUL. 
I've 


SOUL. 


I see. You're part of my re- 
ward. Do you mind if I call you Clark- 
son’ My old butler, vou know. Id feel 
more at (The PRESENCE bovws.) 
Queer place. Not what I expected. 
What about the haloes and the harps? 

ce Rights Re 


home. 


Dramat 


FOR 


LLOYD 


THE LEISURE CLASS 


BALDERSTON 


Presence.—They often ask about 
them at first, sir, before they quite un- 
derstand. 

[| Steps forward, makes a circte above the 
Souw’s head. 
shimmers there, and a harp appear 
beside the The Sovi 
looks at the harp, then uncomfortably 
upward at the halo. 

SOUL. 

this thing. 

PRESENCE. 


A ring of gold now 


morris chair. 


But I don’t know how to play 
I suppose I've got to learn? 
Not at all, sir. You've 
got to do nothing here, sir, excepting 
whatever you please. 
[The harp vanishes. 
That's great! Is this my man- 
Seems a bit bare, Clarkson. 

PRESENCE. — Whatever furnishings, 
pictures, hangings, you desire shall be 
installed at once. 

SouLt.—I can have whatever I like? 
(The PRESEN« E assents. Regardless of 
expense? 

PRESENCE. 


SOUL. 


sion? 


In this, as in all things, 
you speak and I obey. 

SouL (excitedly ; I can have every- 
thing I want? Absolutely everything? 

PRESENCE.—Subject only, sir, to re- 
strictions imposed by the nature of this 
place. 

SouL.—What are they? 

PReESENCE.—You must wish for noth- 
ing unpleasant or painful for yourself or 
others. Pain, suffering, struggle cannot 
exist on our plane. 


Souut.—Just as advertised! 


Presence.—About your furnishings, 


sir? 
Scut.— Well, I like the French style. 
I'll take the best you can give me— 
Louis Quinze furniture, some pictures 
and statues—same period, of course— 
and the right tapestries and what not. 


served by the Author 
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PRESENCE (bowing 
dining-room afterward, and the rest of 
the house while vou lunch, sir. 


What will you have, sir? 
SOUL. Leave it to 

filling. Can I smoke up here? 
PReESENCE.——Certainly, sir. 


hrighte } 


vou. Something 


SOUL 
That's 


place is dry . 


the ny, gloomily —_ 


something. But of course the 

PReSENCE.—Will you try some Veuve 
Chie quot, 1906? And before that a Clos de 
Vouvgeot ? 


cotfee, sir? 


And a Chartreuse with your 





SouL (joufuliy Well, I'm damned! 
PRESENC! in tones of re spectful re 
prow Those expletives, sir—in this 


piace, sil 


FOUL. 


| beg 


say, I’m blessed. 


I should 


your pardon. 
PRESENCE.—Luncheon is served, sir. 
toward the 


looking up warily at the halo, which 


um ; ‘ 
hey move door, the SouL 


7 , 
follows him, 


SOU 


Clarkson, take this thing 
away, will you? 
Halo 


anishes. 
[CURTAIN 


ScENE ‘Two 
Phe Sovw and the PRESENCE pause on 
doorway of the 


entering the same 


' : ; : 
room, now transfigured as foreshad- 


owed in the previous conversation. 
SouL.—Best lunch I ever ate. Great 
tutf, that ambrosia, or was it manna? 
Hello! No time wasted here. 


Looks about. 

Ceiling by Fragonard. 
that Watteaus. A 
Boucher, there behind vou. 


PRESENCE. 
Pictures on wall, 
Tapestries 
Gobelin. That commode is Boulle work, 
designs by Berain. The desk in the cor- 
ner was made for Louis Quinze. The 
terra-cotta group is by Cloudion. 

SouL (sinks replete on couch).—This is 


I call life! 


sENCE.—Eternity, sir. 


what 


> 





We'll do the 


SOUL (yunips Lunch! That's 
talking. I'm hungry the devil. 

PRESENCE (after slight shudder).—Of 
course, sir, after vour long journey. 
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SouL.—Are these things originals? 
PRESENCE. Watteau's 
there and the “ Bu- 


are in the Louvre. 


Oh yes, sir. 
* Embarquement” 
reau du Roi” 

SouL.—Then how can these be genn- 
ine? 

PRESEN( E. We kee p the archetype s 
of works of art. The artist on earth onh 
that we, and o 
friends in the Other Place, possess. 

Sout.— There is art in Hell. then, too? 

PRESENCE.— Both places of abode pe 
sess archetypes, but the bulk of them ar 
We have all the sacred art. 


SOUL. 


copies archetypes 


he re. 
I don’t quite make you out, 
but if you say these things are originals 
it’s all right. How much is the stuff in 
this room worth? 

PreseENcE.—There is nothing to buy 
here, sir, since you have only to ask to 
receive. So we can't speak of things here 
in terms of money. 

SouL (disappointed).—Ot course that 
would be true. Then all these master- 
pieces aren't worth a dollar? Anybody 
can have things just as good? 

PRESENCE.—Yes, sir. But if vou'd 
like money I can bring you any num- 
ber of millions, in gold or notes as you 
preter. 


SouL.—What good is it, if it won't 
puy anything? 
PRESENCE.—Oh, none, sir, but. still 


some gentlemen when they first come 
like to finger it, so we give it to them as 
we vive jewels to a lady. 
SouL.—But every other woman can 
have stones just as fine? 
PRESENCE.— Yes, and 
vets tired of queens’ necklaces. 


sir, she soon 
Yes, I can see 
she would... . Do you have movies 
and theaters? 


PRESENCE.—The 


Sou (turning it over). 


of all 
plays, films, and music are here; per- 
take place whenever 
wish; you select the programs yourself. 
It’s better than was 
promised. I've always been too tired in 
the evenings to enjoy a show. I'll make 
up for it here. 
PreseENcE.— You'll 


archetypes 
formances 


vou 


SOUL ( pleased ° 


have plenty of 
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time to do that, sir. And now, your cos- 
tume?’ French of the period, sir? 
SouL.—What’s the matter with these? 
PRESENCE. To match the back- 
ground, sir. 
SOUL firn ly Clarkson. 


People don’t dress to match their fur- 


.—Nonsense, 


niture. 
PrRESENCE.—As you wish, sir. 
Look here; 
see my friends? 
PrRESENcE.—Any that are here, sir. 
Some are in the Other Place. 
SouL 


SOUL. I suppose I can 


{com} lacently). Yes, poor 
Why couldn't they lead decent, 
reasonably decent, lives? 

PRESENCE. 
before you see any one, that we don't 
discuss the Other Place here. We never 
mention it at all. 

SouL.—Very 
Shows fine feeling, ’'m sure. 
ber. (With hesitation.) 
of course? 

PRESENCE.—Shall I] take you to her, 
sir? 


devils. 


I ought to warn you, sir, 


considerate — of you. 
I'll remem- 


My wife is here, 


SouL 
go? 

PRESENCE.—That’s as you please. 

Sout.—But I want to do the right 


downcast).—I suppose I have to 


thing. 

PRESENCE.—You are still confused by 
earthly scruples, sir. There is no right 
or wrong; you have no duties, no re- 
strictions; in this existence you are be- 
vond good and evil. Besides, sir, I don’t 
think your wife will be anxious to see 
you, unless she knows that you don’t 
want to see her. 

Sout (confidentrally).—We didn’t get 
along very well, Clarkson. 

PRESENCE.—Quite so, sir. 

SouL “Beyond good 
I always thought 
you must be very ioral here 

PRESENCE.—Morality is for man on 
earth. Elsewhere the concept does not 
exist. 


SouL.— 


(hesitating). 


and evil,” you said? 


Indeed. (Pause.) They 
neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.’ So I suppose there’s no such 
thing as bigamy? 
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PRESENCE.—You need have no fears, 
sir. I understand, sir. 
Sout (shocked). — Come, Clarkson. 
I'm a good Christian. Nothing like that. 
PRESENCE.—Just as 
What do vou wish to do now, sir? 
Soun.—See the sights, Clarkson. I’ve 
not been outside my mansion vet, you 
know. 
or country, or whatever it is. 
Presence.—It is the archetype of 


you wish, sir. 


I want to look over your town, 


cities, sir. 
Sout.—The New Jerusalem? 
PRESENCE.—You shall see the great 
palaces of the thrones, powers, princi- 
palities, the temples of jasper and emer- 
ald, the streets of gold and the gates of 
pearl. 
Sout (awed).—I thought they were 
figures of speech. 
PRESENCE. 


SOUL 


Oh no, not here, sir. 

and 
show me! (As they move toward the door.) 
And, Clarkson, since you've got all those 
archetypes, and no labor troubles, you 
might clear out all this French junk. 
Let's have some Italian old masters, and 
fittings to match. Only double-star 
goods, mind you. 

PRESENCE.—Which school do you pre- 
fer, sir? 

SOUL. 
the other. 
schools. 

PRESENCE.—As you would 
earth, sir, the most expensive? 

Sout.—That’s it. Market price sets 
the value. (Puzzled.) But all the stuff up 
here has no price. That’s what beats me. 

PRESENCE.—Beyond price, sir. 

| Holds door open. 

Sout (drawing long breath).—What 
you are going to show me will bowl me 
over—eh, Clarkson? 

PRESENCE (as they go out).—All our 
guests are very much impressed, sir—for 
the first few days. 

[CURTAIN] 


(eagerly).—Come along 


I don’t know one school from 
Get me the best, from ail 


say on 


SceENE THREE 
The furniture 


[Some time has elapsed. 
now is Italian, the room hung with 
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sirteenth-century masterpieces famil- 
tar to everybody, while beneath the 
Leonardos, Raphaels, Correggios, and 
Titians stands a marble group by 
Michelangelo Donatello 
bronzes. The ceiling is the one done 
for the Sistine Chapel, but its colors 
are fresh as painted, and there are no 
cracks. The Souu is reclining on a 
heavily gilded Venetian couch, his 


and two 


feet cocked upontwo crouching Cupids 

at its feet. He wearily throws a copy 

of a popular magazine on the floor. 
Sovut.—Clarkson, I wish you were here. 
[The PRESEN( E reappears as before. 
PResSENCE.— You wished for me, sir? 
Clarkson, I dare say 
what you do for me is no more than I 


Soun (sighing). 


deserve, or you wouldn't do it. 
PRESENCE.—Quite true, sir. 
Sout.—But, all the same, | appre- 
ciate it. 
PReseNcE.—Thank you, sir. 
[ Pause. 
Sou..— Eternity must be a long time. 
PRESENCE.—I have found it so, sir. 
| Another pause. 
Souu.—These ladies I meet are getting 
on my nerves, Clarkson. Too stunning, 
too clever, too charming, too obliging. 
What are their names, again? 
Presence.—Helen, Cleopatra, Theo- 
dora, Lady Hamilton. 
Well, this evening I want to 


meet some ordinary women. This ever- 


SOUL 


lasting perfection palls, Clarkson. — It 

palls. 
PRESENCE. 
Sout.—I'm tired of the shows and the 


The plots are all alike. Why 


Very Lor rd, sir. 


movies, 


don’t some of you supernatural people 


give us something new? 
We're not allowed to do 
The only archetypes avail- 


PRESENCE. 
that. sir. 
able for exhibition are those of earthly 
productions. 

And I've had enough sight- 
Vawns.) It's all too infernally 
What I'd really like is some 


SOUL. 
seeing. 
beautiful. 
work. 

PResence.—What kind shall I pro- 


4 


Via 


Sovur.—How can I work here? What 
is work? 

PRESENCE.—In this case, something 
to amuse you, sir. 

Sout (rising and emphasizing his 
points by platform gesticulations).—Then 
it isn’t work. Work is trying to do or 
reach or get something you want. I used 
to work for money. But whether it’s 
money, a woman, a bird, or a mountain- 
top you're after, you must want what 
you work for. Now when I want any- 
thing here I get it at once. Therefore 
I can’t work for it. Nothing to work 
for, no work. So I must loaf, through 
eternity. 

PRESENCE.—Oh, very well reasoned, 
sir. ‘That's how the philosophers talk, 
for the first ten years or so after they 
come, 

Soun (sitting down).—What do they 
do after that? 

PRESENCE.—What 
Exist. 

Sout.—Do people in—in the Other 
Place have too hot a time to be bored? 

PRESENCE.—I don’t know, sir. I've 
not been there since the souls began to 
arrive. 

Sout (surprised).—You 
there, then? 

Presence.—Not for forty thousand 
And then T left in a hurry. 
i've been thinking a lot about 
the Other Place, Clarkson, since I met 
my wife. 

PRESENCE.—Indeed, sir? 
ing was pleasant? 

Sout (mournfully).—You very well 
know it had to be. After it was over, she 
admitted she was glad to see me, for the 
same reason that made me look her 
up. Said she hoped when she saw me 
I'd make her angry and_ perfectly 
miserable. 

Presence.—Impossible, sir. We have 


the rest do, sir. 


have been 


years, sir. 
SOUL. 


Your meet- 


no such emotions. 

Sout.—So I’ve found out. That's 
where this getting whatever I want 
breaks down. When I wish anything 
unpleasant to happen to me, just for 


variety or contrast, it doesn’t. 








A MORALITY PLAY 
PRESENCE.—The nature of the place, 

sir. There can be nothing unpleasant 

here. 

hardly realize where vou are. 

What makes you think so? 

PRESENCE.—Just attitude, sir. 


You seem aggrieved, vet surely things 


Sometimes it seems to me vou 
SOUL 


your 


here are much more tolerable than you 
were led on earth to expect. 
SouL.—It'’s better than the 
expectation, ves. 
PRESENCE.—And vou 
when vou first came. 
Oh, 


halt ei die tens 


orthodox 


were confused 
vou know. 

that fog. It 
But when 


SOUL. vou mean 
minute. 
I saw vou I knew at once. (Sighing.) 
No use my getting rid of this museum, 
I suppose? There's nothing better, is 
there? 
PRESENCE, 


style, sir. (Glances a 


You might trv the Greek 
popula ‘ maqar me.) 
Tired of literature already, sir? Too bad 
you didn’t take te the classics on earth. 

SouL.—Whvy ? 

PRESENCE. —We had a Greek profess- 
or who eried for joy when he got a roll 
of Sappho’s poems that had been lost in 
your world for centuries. Then we gave 
him forty or fifty plays, histories, and 
what-not, missing since the Dark Ages, 
and the stuff kept him perfectly happy 
for twenty years. 

What did he do after that? 
Went on existing, sir. 


SOUL. 


PRESENCE. 


About the Greeks, sir—shal! I furnish 
your house with hangings, paintings, 


vases of the best period, with famous 
paintings and statues destroyed by the 
barbarians? We have their archetypes. 
We'll take the Florence David out of 
your entrance-hall and put the Zeus of 
Phidias from Olympia there. 

© ci Al] right. £o 
ahead. (Sits up with animation.) There's 
one thing left that really would pick me 


Sou (stifling a yawn 


up. 
PRESENCE.—Only one, sir, already? 
Sout.—I'd like to see the world again. 


I couldn't go back. just for a visit? 
PRESENCE.—The one thing you can’t 
do here, sir, is leave. But these will serve 


(Produces from under robe 


just as well. 


FOR 
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With these you 
can see the world. (SouL makes gesture of 
They are very remarkable 
glasses, sir, especially designed to gratify 


a pair of binoculars. ) 


i 
impatience. 


the strongest human passion. 
And what is that? 
PRESENCE.—Curiosity. You can pick 
out the star Earth, then look at a con- 
tinent, then focus down to a city, then 
to a house, and then see right through 
the walls and into every room. Many 
arrivals here are amused for years with 


SOUL. 


these. sir. 

Sou (pleased).—Give them here. I 
knew a lot of people down there whose 
private lives I'd like to probe, as my 
paper used to say. 

| They go out, 
[CURTAIN] 
ScENE Four 
[More time has passed, The room is now 
a Greek hall; on the walls two frescoes 
corre spond to de scription by ancient 
writers of the works of Polygnotus in 
the Poikile, and a painting opposite 
appears to be the Aphrodite Anady- 
omene of A pelles. Several statues in 
marble and bronze, it is clear from 
debased copies in European galleric¢ Sy 
must be the originals of the Cnidian 
Praxriteles, Myron’s 
heifer from the Agora, and perished 


, i ph rodite by 


exam ples of Lysippus and Scopas. 

The Sovw is walking impatiently 

hack and forth on the marble pave- 

ment. 
Sout.——-Clarkson, I want vou. (The 
PRESENCE enters. looking more at home 
against the classic background.) Clarkson, 
I’m bored. Bored to extinction. 

PRESENCE.—Not extinction, sir. Not 
here. 

SouL.—I'm sick to death of this eter- 
nal life. 

PRESENCE.—That paradox has es- 
caped vou before, sir. 

Sot L (accusingly e I’ve always 
worked at something. 
whatever I want you prevent me from 
working for it 

PRESENCE (interrupting).—You made 


By giving me 
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that clear before, sir. It can’t be 
helped. 

Sou..—Well, what am I to do? I’m 


tired of everything! 
Presence.—Of watching the world, 

sir, so soon? 

Those cursed bi- 

Clarkson, [ never thought 

myself a saint, down there. But what 

I've gave me 


- ' 
glasses! 


SOUL explosively . 
noculars! 
seen since vou those 
Things seem all right when you 
look at a crowd in the street, at the out- 
side of things. But when vou see inside! 
(Gesture of disqust.) Well, why don’t you 
suggest something? Is this my reward, 
to he bored to the end of time? 

PRESENCE. Strictly speaking, sir, 
there is no end to time. The phrase we 
use here is “from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” 

Sout.—Everlasting fiddlesticks! — I 
want you to tell me what to do. 

Presence.—Are you tired of reading, 
sir? 

Souu.—How can I read the nonsense 
people down there think about life? I 
know the truth about it 

PRESENCE.—You seemed so pleased 
to meet your friends, sir. 

What is there left to talk 
I heard on earth most of what 
thes had to Say. 


now. 


SOUL. 
about? 
I've heard it all now a 
What is there left?» What 


are you standing there for like one of 


dozen times. 
these frozen heathen statues? Suggest 
something! 

PRESENCE, Please don’t be angry 
with me, sir. [ carry out my orders, sir; 
my orders are to do the very best for you 
Tecan. I'm in the same boat myself, sir. 

Sout (surprised).—Then you're bored 
here, too? 

Presence.— Infinitely, sir. 
Shake. (They do so.) 
don’t show it. 


SOUL. 


You 
I believe I did, sir, for 
my first few thousand years. 


Good God! 
shock d ° 


, 
PRESENCE. 


POUL. 


PRESENCE You mustn't 
say that here! 
Sout.—There must be something left 


for me to do! 
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PRESENCE. — Why 
house done over, sir? 
Sou (wearily).—Again? 
there? 
PRESENCE. 
SOUL. 


not have your 


What else is 


The future. 
We'll deal with that when we 
come to it. 

PRESENCE.—Why not now, sir? 

Sout.—T'll bite. What's the answer? 

PresENCE.—We have the archetypes 
not only of art existing and extinct, but 
of the art that will be. In about three 
hundred years another great period is 
coming at Bokhara, the world metropolis 
of that time. “The Asian Naissance.” 
Let me do you up in that. 

Sout (angrily)—I'm_ sick of your 
periods and your art. I care no more for 
your future than your past. What good 
is any of it? No standard of yalue, no 
comparison. My stuff no better than 
any moth-eaten fellow has in the next 
street. What's it all worth? (Contemptu- 
ously.) A wish! 

PRESENCE at his master’s 
brown suit, now very shabby, and at his 
battered and spotted straw hat).—You 
yourself, sir, might experiment to find 
more appropriate clothes. We offer an 
infinity of costumes to harmonize with 
an infinity of backgrounds. They often 
our lady visitors for several 
years; you might be diverted for a time, 
sir. 


(looking 


amuse 


Sou (more angrily).—How often have 
I told vou that I won’t wear wings or 
nightgowns? That suit and this hat are 
all I have to remind me of life, where I 
sweated and was kicked about and was 
happy even if I didn’t know it, not hav- 
ing your fiendish spy-glasses and going 
about the world as innocent as I thought 
down there the girls in finishing-schools 
were. And what’s more, when these wear 
out, you've got to replace them! 

PRESENCE (resignedly).—Very good, 
sir. 

SouL.—Why, I was wearing this suit 
when that fellow’s motor ran over me. 
And you ask me to give it up! My last 
My last thrill! (With 


rapture.) You can’t imagine what agony 


real experience! 


























THE CONVALESCENT 





I felt from my crushed thigh, before I Sout (more loudli).—I can’t stand 
fainted. My last pain! this everlasting bliss! 
PRESENCE (furns away, discouraged, to PRESENCE (mildly).—We all have to 
qo). I don't know what to propose, sir. stand it, sir. 
But when there is anything vou want Sout (howls).—Whatever the devils 
Soul excitedly). There is! Pain, do to me can't he so bad iis this! 
that’s it. I want to suffer! (Sereams.) T want to go to Hell! 
Presence.—Dm afraid you can't do PRESENCE (steps back and lool:s at him 
that here, sir. in astonishment). And wherever do you 
Soun.—Tm sick of heaven! think vou are, sir? 
PRESENCE (puczled).—Sick of heaven, [The Sou stares in horror as the truth 
sir? breaks upon him. The Demon, 
Soun (shouts).—I want to want things first to recover from their commen 
I can’t have! SUrpPrise, re spectfully and sym pathet- 
PRESENCI palre ntly \ contradic- cally shrugs his wings. 
tion in terms, sir. CURTAIN 


THE CONVALESCENT 
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HEY brought him books he used to read, 
His boyhood’s best-loved hook. 
He, scarcely smiling, turned on these 


A dull and listless look. 


Heroes, great deeds and glorious 
To his stunned soul would seem 

In shock of thunderous memories 
A faint, fantastic dream. 


Yet, the old book’s worn pages turned, 
Straight he beheld onee more 

Upon the plain of Marathon 
The Great King’s armies pour. 


And saw again as in old times, 
Along the mountain’s flanks, 

The warriors of Miltiades 
Array their flashing ranks. 


He stood with these, no more apart, 
Shoulder to shoulder set. 

He joined their pean and the shout 
To Mars. His eyes were wet. 


In the stern visor-shade their eyes, 
Brave, level, and intent, 

Looked sensibly at him and said: 

“Now you know what we meant!” 










AMERICA GOES 


{LONG TI 


BY EDWARD 


“C ALIFORNTA,” declares one of the 
most distinguished of her native 
of the United 
the Sierras form the high 
East of that wall is the 
arden itself is the reward 


the garden 


sons, “Is 
and 
wall 
The 
for the man who perseveres in his way 
across the hot 
We enter the 
the south gate 


the international boundary. 


states, 
varden 
desert. 


and dreary sands.” 

carden ourselves through 
in the wall very close to 
Throughout 
the night our train has been bearing us 
west from Tucson: at some time before 
dawn we were shunted off and away from 
the main line of the well-known Southern 
Pacific We have flirted with that 
ternational line, have crossed it and re- 
When we roll up our berth 
curtain we find that we are in E] Centro, 
trucl 


which vesterday Was desert and which 


Ill- 
( rossed it 


a small, brisk citv in a earden 


to-day, thanks to the godlike boon of 
water, blossoms like the traditional rose. 

kl Centro, as its name may indicate, 
is the very heart of the Imperial Valley, 
from which come the wonderful melons 
and small fruits that gladden the eve and 
tempt the purse of the housewives in our 
Northern and Eastern markets. When 
I was there, at the end of last April, it 
said that the 
might easily reach the astounding figure 
of 12,000 box-car loads; last 
crop topped S.000 carloads. The imme- 


Wis present vear’s crop 


SCUSOILS 


diate problem was whence the necessary 
The 
law of the railroad switchmen, 
before it) had full 
fortnight, had = so crippled the already 


ears would be forthcoming. *out- 
strike” 
been In existence a 
badly overtaxed equipment facilities of 
the that in 
Kansas City, 


railroaders 
and 


shrewd 


Omaha, 


roads 


Chicago, 


BACK TO WORK 


WESTERN RIM 


HUNGEREFORD 


other great traffie centers did not hesi- 
tate to say that it would be S« ptember 
or October before transportation condi- 
tions were anything like normal again 
and freight again moving in normal flow. 
These facts, when applied to the Cali- 
fornia truck-garden situation, meant 
that the Imperial Valley would he indeed 
fortunate if it succeeded in getting half 
of the 12,000 refrigerator cars it was de- 
manding for the movement of its melon 
crop alone, while the planters must seek 
to make the best of the matter. 

It seems that they are rather accus- 
tomed to that sort of thing in these days. 
If the railroad facilities are normal, labor 
While if both measure up to 
the necessities of the season there is sure 
For, 
while the Imperial Valley loves water— 
and indeed would quickly dry and return 
to desert without it—it wants the water 
in its own way, and never from above. 


is short. 


to be a succession of rainstorms. 


Rainstorms wash down and_ spoil its 
Water from the 
River through the irrigation 
It is that 


blossom, 


extraordinary crops. 
Colorado 
canal is quite another matter. 
the desert to 
flowers grow, as well as 


which causes 


which makes 
cantaloupes and honey-dews, and long 
avenues of trees to raise themselves. 
“Trees,” says the valley ranchman 
who glances over my shoulder as these 
paragraphs are being written, “don’t put 
We don’t want 
They suck in the 
moisture that the crops should have.” 


in anything about trees. 
trees in this valley. 


This is commercialism raised to the 
nth degree. Yet the valley is frankly 
and more than passing 

El] Centro boasts of its 


commercial, 
proud of it. 


bank clearings, its growing importance 








A HIGHWAY 


being 
ing 


as a railroad center, its fine new hotel. 
Its thoughts are couched in terms of dol- 
lars. Sixty million dollars’ worth of 
fruit from the Imperial Valley’s 500,000 
irrigated aeres is the average season's 
crop, that selfsame soil selling at any- 
where from 8200 to $500 an acre. Money 
ina brand-new land at least. But 
other things also count, at certain times. 
The inhabitants of the valley are already 
beginning to discover that. I have just 
hinted at the perplexities of transporta- 


counts: 


tion; the question of water is apt to be 
an equally difficult problem, for appar- 
ently it is not enough that you buy your 
water-rights when you buy your acres. 
To maintain them seems to eall for an 
eternal vigilance—in the Imperial Valley 
at any rate. 

Its water from the Colorado 
River, some sixty or eighty miles to the 
east. 


comes 


It comes by a great canal which 


in order to maintain the flow by gravity 
—the Imperial Valley is from 50 to 


150 feet below the level of the sea— 
makes a great dip below the border and 
into This that the 


Mexico. means 


IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


flushed with water to } 


Mexicans are entitled to and do 
use—a large amount of the canal water. 
More than 100,000 of the half million 
irrigated acres of the valley lie upon their 
side of the boundary. 

All of this would be quite simple and 
definite and workable if it were not for 
the United States Reclamation Service 
and the state of Arizona. 


use 


These long 
ago laid out another irrigation project, 
on the east bank of the Colorado and in 
the very southwestern tip of Arizona. It 
is fed by the canal from the great dam at 
Laguna, just above Yuma, and is known 
more or less officially as the Yuma Dis- 
trict 
told, which is expected to be increased 
to at least 90,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. When this project was first laid 
out it was estimated that it would entail 
a water-rights’ cost of $30 an 
acre (the Imperial Valley’s rights which 
were established by a private corpora- 
tion cost from $8.25 an acre up to $25) 
But the work at Laguna and elsewhere 
has proved far more expensive than was 
first anticipated; it already comes close 


some 50,000 irrigated acres all 


about 
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500 
to $60 an acre, which approaches an 
almost prohibitive figure. 

The natural step, therefore, is to in- 
clude the Imperial Valley in the reclama- 
tion project, and so to spread its cost 
over a far greater area, to which the val- 
lev farmers naturally take exception. 
They 
ent situation. 


’ 
the west 


are quite content with their pres- 
Their canal heading on 
bank of the Colorado, a full 
ten miles below Yuma, gives them all the 
water they need or want, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few summer months, 
when they thrust a reughly constructed 
weir of mud and brush out into the river 
bed Then the the 


stream beeim to see red. 


Arizonians 


across 


Iam dwelling upon the details of this 
Imperial Valley situation partly because 
to an Easterner the very idea of water- 
rights seems most unusual and astonish- 
regard 


Wie’; we are so accustomed to 


water like the air we breatheasa common 


thing without monetary value whats 

ever, and partly because it is so illustra- 
tive of one of the inherent weaknesses of 
our federal system of government. | 
should like vou to see that valley as I 
saw it in the last days of \pril. the 
ground rich almost bevond imagination, 
acres green with vegetation of an infinite 
variety of foodstuffs, the small ranch- 
houses almost begrudging the very 
rround upon which they stand and sol- 
emnly dedicating even their front yards 
to growing things—then to move farther 
east into the basin of the Colorado and 
there see that mighty river so close to its 
outlet; 
lorn, the Chocolate Mountains rising in 
the veiling with 


faint hazes the sharpness of their out- 


for- 


Yuma, dry and dusty and 


distance and forever 


lines—to see and to understand. — I 
should like you to realize that but two 
| these 


decades aeo 


desert, like that which stretches round- 


Yreeth acres were 
about Yuma in every direction, and that 
to them once again came the river, not 
ina canal this time, but ina mad torrent 
which laughed at banks and weirs and 


gates and all the rest of man’s pretty 
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weaknesses, and threatened to enlarge 
the Salton Sea into a new ocean, at the 
cost of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
lean acres of vast agricultural potentiali- 
ties. For more than a twelvemonth the 
Colorado forsook its traditional path- 
Gulf of California 
swept into the Salton Sea. 

And then, as if to show plainly that 


man is not 


way into the and 


always as helpless as he 
appears to be, he stopped this mad ex- 
A man 


a very ill man, resting on a pallet in a 


cursion of the river. one man, 
railroad car—rebuilt 
the force of the flood. 
the President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, had finally ap- 
pealed to the President of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, E. HW. Warriman. Har- 
riman chose for the job one of his expert 


the dike, against 
In the extremity 


executives who 1s engineer as well 


( olonel 
Randolph was very ill at the time, but 


Epes Randolph, of ‘Tueson. 
he got aboard one of the road’s official 
cars and went to the scene of the break, 
and then and there repaired it. 

Carload after carload of broken stone 
and earth and trees went into the gap. 
Its closing was but a matter of hours. 
For more than twenty-four hours not a 
single regular train, freight or passenge> 
moved upon the main stem of the South- 
Tourists from the east sat 
on the station platforms at San Ber- 


ern Paeifie. 


nardino and Maricopa and Tueson and 
watched trainload after trainload of dirt 
and rock, drawn by every sort of motive 
power that the big system possessed, go 
rushing by at express-train speed and off 
to the dike and construction track which 
rested upon its face. Far out upon the 
siding of that track Colonel Randolph's 

From it the man in control 
and gave and 
derailed steel gondola-car de- 
laved the swift work 


ear rested 


watched orders; once, 
when a 
a critical space of 
ten or twelve minutes—Randolph  in- 
quired as to the delay. 

“One of the big hoppers is off the 
track,” they told him. 

“Ditch it,” said the executive; ‘“‘it 


will make just as good ballast as any- 
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thing else. Time is worth more to us to- 
day than railroad cars.” 


Into the fill 


mechanism. 


went the heavy steel 
It did its part in closing 
the dike, in sending the river back into 
its natural bed, in making possible the 
Imperial Valley, El Centro, Brawley, 
Calexico, all the rest of the 


raw, soe W 


towns which have sprung up along the 


line of its railroad. The job was a thor- 
ough one; there is hardly a possibility 
that it will ever have to be done again. 
{ re le 
unwilling to pay 
promptly, and it is a matter of record 
that the Southern Pacific has never been 
paid for the great part which it played 
It is a bad debt, bad 
almost beyond the possibilities of expert 
bill-collectors. 

To-day the Imperial Valley is con- 
fronted with a new water difficulty, of 
quite a different sort. The weir which it 
thrusts into the Colorado at the heading 
The 
It seems 
that the spring flood on the Colorado 


But it remains unpaid. 


Sam is a 


poor debtor: he is 


in the redemption. 


of its canal is causing difficulties. 
Arizonians are gunning for it. 


A TYPICAI 
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comes late each vear, but on a rather 
The 24th of June is 
the day upon which it invariably arrives 
and the Yumaites, the Im- 
perial Valley *s weir lifts the level of the 
flooded river and thrusts its waters, with 
their great components of silt and sand, 
over their acres. 


exact schedule. 


then, say 


“We will dvnamite that weir,” said a 
resident of Yuma to me, “Sand then shut 
the water off the river at the 
Laguna dam.” 


lower 


The Californian to whom I repeated 
that threat 
him. 

“If they were to do that the Imperial 
Valley would organize and arm. itself 
and march to the Colorado and blow the 
Laguna into smithereens.” 
his voice, 


suid this was not news to 


He lowered 
then laughed a bit. “As a 
matter of fact, we are going to doa much 
We are going to do the 

Some day we are going 


saner thing. 

sensible thing. 
up the Colorado above the Laguna and 
build our own heading—a dam if neces- 
sary, and a canal to connect them with 


the present one. Then we can snap our 
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fingers at that small Yuma project and 
laugh at it, into the bargain 

“The cost? \ trifle. 
nillion dollars at the most, 
rdlv to be compared with the 


mere Some 
three or four 
vhich 1 
S50.000.000° oF 


S60.000.0000 in produc ts 


vhich we end out annually from this 


valle \ 


sa typical Califorman, that 
Vallevite, ready 


n the face of lnpending disaster. 


to snap his fingers and 
Francisco when 1 
all were lost there by the 

So laughed the chief citi- 


hed San 


conoof San Diego when they told him 


that the town was held tightly in the 


vise of a single railrond svstem—albeit 
a Very broad minded and progressive 
retlroad—which thrust a branch line 


down to it from Los Angeles. 

“We are not going to pay tribute for- 
ever to Los Angele John D. 
Spreckels, “San Diego is going to have 


wre inde pendent outlet to the East.” 


said 


Phat was twenty vears ago Kxpert 
railroaders laughed at him. Vision ts 
all right in its way, they argued; but 


why trv to visualize new railroads when 


God placed a town in an im and a 
railroad had pre-empted the sinvle prac- 
ticable which led into it 
the outer What other way was 
there to build into San Diego 
thie halls and W ho would build a railroad 
hills?) That was the question, 
Here is the answer. John D. Spreckels 
would —and John D. Spreckels did. 

Bor long 


unaided Phen, just as it seemed as if 


pathway from 


world? 


eX epl over 


over the 


hard Vears he toiled, almost 


he were about to attain the fruition of 


his li il, we were thrust into the Great 


War. Commercial enterprise of every 
sort was halted, north and south and 
east and west But Spreckels did not 
halt: he went ahead cutting the tunnels 
of the San Diego & Arizona through the 


creat hills and building the trestles and 


the fills to carry his rails between them. 


His was the only important railroad en- 


terprise to be carried forward in the 


United States within the past half dozen 
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On the first dav of last December 
it was completed, and on the fourteenth 
day of that same month a through sleep- 


years. 


Ing-car service from Chicago to San 
Dieso Was Inaugurated over it. 

This was the pathway I chose for my 
trip into the garden of America; a high- 
set trail it is, the train rising in three or 
four hours from 49 feet below sea level 


at El Centro to 3.600 feet above it at 


the end of the magnificent Carrizo 
Gorge. We are quite accustomed to the 
dramatie ino our railroading in_ the 


United States. Yet for daring concept. 
for brillianey in engineering, for real 
have not 
beloved 
land to exceed this, its newest steel trail 
fact, 


beauty m= environment, | 


anvthing in our whole 


SeeTl 


few, In even to be compared 
with it. 

For forty miles just before reaching 
San Diego this new line dips into Mex- 
ico, at one time being a full ten miles 
south. of 
The traveler suddenly finds himself alive 
with as to the possibilities of 
this neighbor land of ours, this Baja 


filled 


Diego is a city of great enterprise and 


the international boundary. 
interest 


Cahfornia, with mystery. San 


culture—a_ really predominant resort. 
Yet thirty 


scrapers and “movie palaces” 


sky- 
and giant 
hotels there is a Jand as little known as 
the Congo—in all probability even less 
Ask Diegan 
a few details as to this Lower 


within miles of its 


known. the average San 
for even 
California country and he stares at you 
He can tell you all about the 


new Marine Base to be built in his town, 


blankly. 


or about the theosophists over on Point 
of the land which lies ten 
and the 
Tia Juana, nothing 


Loma, but 
miles beyond the race track 
gambling house at 
whatsoever. 

Yet there is Lower California, and the 
few folk who actually have penetrated 
into it have assured me of its treasures 

great 
rich 


fine forests, tracts of decaying 


chuito nuts in essential oils, rain- 


watered valleys. At Ensenada, where 
the governor of the province has his 


autumn home—in the winter he lives at 
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Mexicali and in the summer at gayest 
Tia Juana 
of water within sixteen feet of the sur- 
the ground. Yet Ensenada is 
but one hundred and fifty miles from 
San Diego, hardly farther to the south 
than Los Angeles to the north. 

If | to attempt prophecy, I 
should say that San Diego’s real future 

in a commercial sense at least—hung 
pendant upon the future of Lower Cali- 
This, 
means the latter's possible annexation to 
Ten 
even five, in faect—sucharad- 
ical step would have seemed impossible. 
As these 
early in May - 


ranchers find an abundance 


face of 


were 


fornia. heing freely translated, 
the nation of the upper province. 


vears ago 


To-day it seems most possible. 
lines are being written 
Mexico is apparently crumbling. 
California is the least satisfactory of all 
her provinces, almost the most remote. 


La ywwer 


lis ruler, Governor Cantu, has not been 
in Mexico City for many years. He has 
no desire to go there, for if he did it 
is extremely likely that he would not 
return. Acting apparently upon the 
Mohammed and the mountain theory, 
Carranza and one or two of his predeces- 
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sors adopted the policy of sending a new 
with a 
polite little note requesting the imme- 
The 


new governor is received courteously- - 


governor to Lower California, 


diate return of the old incumbent. 


Sometimes the town band of 
Mexicali meets him at the international 
boundary—the only rail from 
Mexico City to its most westerly prov- 
the United States— 
without fail, the police. The envoy is 
given a good dinner; the wine is most 
. . When the 
dinner is over the envoy is without his 
papers, and, being without credentials, 
is neatly pushed across the boundary. 


always. 
route 


ince les through 


certain to be excellent. 


Then the governor of Lower California 
announces his re-election 

Cantu is shrewd. Cantu is progres- 
A Spanish-Austrian, with strong 
Jewish characteristics, this young man- 
he is hardly forty vears of age 


sive. 


is to-day 
apparently the only efficient ruler in all 
Mexico. His capital city, Mexicali, has 
more of the earmarks of a progressive 
American town than any other Mexican 
city—along the frontier, at any rate. 
He has established compulsory educa- 
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tion, and has in mind other very definite 
ideas ol progress. 
“Tt is only a question of time,” said 


one of the few San Diegans whom I 
found willing to confess to any knowl- 
edge of this little-known land to the 
south. “Mexico is too heay ily involved 


to the United States to be able to escape 
the ceding of more of her territory to us. 
; Lower California will certainly be 
the first You speak of Ense- 
nada as if the reaching of that ancient 


to Come, 


town by American rails would be a trans- 
portation triumph; and [ reply to you 
by saving that the advance of the rail- 
Ensenada would be like the 
attempt to the North American 
continent by merely building a railroad 
from New York to Philadelphia.” 


The San Diego gentleman then swept 


road to 


span 


into unmodified praises of his town. 
Had I ever before seen such a location, 
such a climate—true it was that two of 
the three nights which T had spent there 
at Coronado Beach under promise of a 
full moon had been fully cloudy (or, in 
the well-selected phrasing of the Cali- 
fornian, “prevalent high fog”), for it is 
never, never cloudy out there upon our 
western rim: but what of that? In 
New York City it was twenty-five de- 


The Los An- 


an unetuous joy in 


grees cooler—and rainy. 


(le le ) Times 
announcing that fact, right on the front 


took 


page, 
Poor San 
the 


“world’s fairs” 


Diego! Having developed 


one of loveliest expositions or 


upon record, as well as 
successful—it ran, al- 


one of the most 


though not quite continuously, for more 


than twenty-seven) months—she has 
discovered that neither climate nor 
world’s fairs count for much in the 


making of a real city. Location does 
count, the sort of location which means 
a wealth of raw materials, fuel or labor. 
Great cities, unfortunately, are built en- 
tirely upon great industrial activity. A 
lin ely back country or the business of an 
active seaport may do much; but in- 
dustrialism upon a huge scale seems to 


necessary for the up- 


be absolutely 
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building of a real metropolitan com- 
California at last is beginning 


She is beginning to real- 


munity. 
to realize this. 
ize her handicap as to a constant supply 
of fresh labor—the golden promise 
which the Panama Canal held to her of 
this last has been defeated by the vast 
human toll of the Great War. The 
Oriental is her only offset to this de- 
feated hope, and of him we shall take 
notice at a slightly later moment. 

She especially lack raw 
materials, while if oil should fail as 
fuel—when I was in California there was 
less than two days’ supply of gasoline in 


does not 


her reserve tanks—there are the seem- 
ingly unlimited possibilities of the water- 
powers of the Sierras. These are al- 
ready developed, at a tremendous rate. 
The great Hetch-Hetchy project is well 


under way, although under constant and 


bitter legal attacks. Minor water- 
powers are also being harnessed. Some 


of these are far back in the pathless for- 
ests, and for one of them—high-held in a 
veritable eagle’s nest of the garden wall 
—the cement and other essential build- 
ing materials were transported in an 
aeroplane the other day, a ton at a trip. 
It was cheaper transportation than try- 
ing to break a road up the steep moun- 
tainside. 

I have mentioned this instance to 
show the well-nigh indomitable energy 
of the Californian, when he is 
fairly put to the test. Nothing seems 
to discourage him utterly. Otherwise 
there could never have been a San Diego 
exposition in the first place. Such a 
place to choose for a world’s fair! At the 
extreme southwest corner of the country 
and reached, until yesterday, only by a 


once 


single-tracked branch-line railroad. But 
San Diego had its world’s fair. It was 


not as large as San Francisco’s, but it 
was even more beautiful, while the far- 
reaching wisdom of some of its pro- 
moters poured its exquisite building into 
eternal concrete instead of the very per- 
ishable wood and staff in which most of 
our exposition cities have been wrought. 
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The exposition is over now, a mere 
memory, save for that glorious group of 
buildings that still stands and will con- 
tinue to stand for many, many years at 
the eastern rim of the city. In the plain 
the unthinking 
understand Californians, 


language of observer, 
W ho did 


San Diego would be regarded to-day as 


not 


a busted town, one where the “boom ” 
was completely over. But I think that 
I understand these folk of our Far West, 
and therefore I regard San Diego as any 
thing but a It is stop- 
ping for a time—to think and to learn. 
It is that growth and 
great. prosperity, particularly as our 


“busted town.” 


realizing great 
American communities ordinarily regard 
prosperity, are founded upon the prin- 
This 


last it can never hope to achieve—in a 


ciples of industrial development. 


large measure. The industry of ex- 
tracting potash from sea-kelp, which an 
Kastern powder manufacturing concern 


established at the harbor-edge as a war 
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emergency, has already been abandoned. 
There are far cheaper ways than that of 
getting potash. 

But the eminence and the power that 
come to a coastal city favored with a 
lovely harbor may vet he ean Diego's. 
Her successful struggle to put i second 
through the 
mountain barriers behind her is a step 
And the almost in- 
evitable passing of California 
from Mexico to the United States will 
vet render her a city of real strategic 


and competing railroad 
toward such power. 


Lk wer 


location instead of a mere Jack Horner 
American Of this one 
can be reasonably sure. 


among towns. 


San Francisco does not have to cone 
cede anything whatsoever to strategie 
location. Earthquake and fire and riot 
may attempt to her, rival 
upstart cities, such as Oakland and Los 
Angeles, and even San Diego, to combat 
her commercial supremacy, but she 


devastate 
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moves forward in her own indifferent and 
Yet not 
Her most recent civic achievement, the 
12,000-foot, double-tracked municipal 
the the 
Twin Peaks, Was indorsed by her ele = 
torate, but only after it had been hinted 
that the establishment of such a rapid- 
transit route through nature’s barrier at 
the head of Market Street 
hitherto undeveloped 


serene Way. too indifferent. 


tunnel through very heart of 


and so COn- 
necting a great 
section of the city with its business cen- 
ter—was the one thing which might stop 
a definite exodus of many of the city’s 
residents to that unspeakable Oakland 
across the way. This, of course, is only 
San Francisco's naive way of putting it; 
in reality, Oakland is a very handsome 
and a very charming city, but remaining 
nevertheless, a sort of Brooklyn, or 
better still 
politan port. 
But, withal, San Francisco seems for- 


a Jersey City to the metro- 


ever assured of her metropolitanism. 
She is a world city—a sort of interna- 
tional stopping olf place, such as New 


York or London or Paris or Hongkong 


or Vladivostok. But she is different 
from other world cities, in a thou- 
sand Ways, little and_ big. Paris 


San Fran- 
Other cities 
may have their Montmartres, not so gay 
so brave perhaps. In all the 
world there is no other ‘Tele: raph Hill 
or aught to be compared with it, with its 


may have her Montmartre. 


cisco has Telegraph Hall. 


or not 


delicate views off toward the sea and 
down upon the docks and the ships that 
sail to sea. Old San Franciscans tell 


with pride of the days when there stood 
upon its highest eminence the giant two- 
bladed semaphore, or telegraph, which 
announced to the merchants of the 


young city below the coming of a 
steamer to their harbor. 

Paris has crowned her Montmartre 
with the Sacré Caur. Telegraph Hill 


unadorned. 


One 
upon its streets in cpen-air cafés, as one 
the Paris mountain, 


ceive San Francisco time. She con- 


stands may not eat 


does 


often 
But 


cedes but little in originality of every 


upon 
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sort. On the last Sunday in May, the 
Sunday that I tarried with her, three 
marched up Mount 
Tamalpais, not to drink in the wonder- 


thousand “hikers” 


ful view from its summit, but to see 
open-air players in “As You Like It,” an 
appropriate setting for such a produc- 
tion. 


urban home in which I spent the week- 


The neighbors of the quiet sub- 


end were engaged in fashioning a lovely 
Chinese theater in a community glade 
or park behind its house, where, upon 
the following Saturday evening, the girls 
from Mills College over across the bay 
near Oakland would do “The Yellow 
Jacket ”—and in all probability do it 
well indeed. Californians 
seemingly never at a loss to entertain 


very are 


themselves. Their climate does make 
for real Joyousness. 

In this country we talk rather glibly 
about industrial progress. — Energetic 
young secretaries of various Chambers 
of Commerce seem to take keen pride in 
pointing out sites and plans for pro- 
jected new industries, possibly in show- 
ing such enterprises in actual stages of 
But I think that at times 


we lose sight of the economic essentials 


construction. 


necessary to any real along 


Oakland may show me her 


progress 
these lines. 
fascinating harbor terminal and manu- 
facturing plans, Los Angeles may dilate 
at leneth upon what she is yet to do 
with her harbor, San Diego may present 
even greater ideas, even 
San Francisco may talk of further de- 
velopment of her industrial enterprises; 
but I cannot fail to ask, as I asked at 
Detroit and at Flint and at Akron and at 
St. Louts, in the face of great new manu- 


prospect ive 


facturing enterprises far advanced to- 
ward completion, from whence is to come 
the labor to make these great wheels 

many—turn? From thin air? We are 
not particularly successful as a repro- 


ductive peopie. I have answered this 
question before in these articles; IT shal! 
answer it again—here and now. It is to 


come from our already depleted farms 
unless—Unless? 
Unless we are willing frankly to take 
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hold of these great national questions of 
absolute prohibition and of immigration 
exclusion as they affect the future and 
permanent industrial policy of the coun- 
try. Take the Italians; their discon- 
tent their 
being deprived of their Chianti is pitiful 
indeed. To the law they must bend. 
They have, generally speaking, neither 


nay, absolute misery—at 


the means nor the resources to store or 
to acquire their wine unlawfully, and so 
they brood over their discontent. 

But does any one imagine that such a 
course is apt to encourage Italian immi- 
gration into this country? Or Hun- 
Russian? I think not. 
There are only a few peoples available 


garian? Or 


for our raw labor market who are quite 
indifferent to the liquor question in their 
personal lives—the Hindus, the Japa- 
nese, and the Chinese. Shall we, holding 
tightly to our legally acquired virtue of 
teetotalism, consider them as the one 
possibility of relieving an industrial 
situation which fairly cries aloud for re- 


IN 
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lief? If we do we shall find that the 
Western rim is keenly interested in what 
we are doing. 


One does not ordinarily regard Cali- 
fornia as an industrial state any more 
than one would ordinarily so regard 
An Easterner, in’ particular 
with memories of Manchester or Law- 
rence or Bridgeport, would not regard 
her attempts to manufacture woolens at 
Oakland or locomotives at Sacramento 
as considerable additions to the nation’s 
annual manufactured output. Yet, if he 
were willing to believe that agriculture 
is really America’s one greatest industry 

with 12,000,000 workers engaged in 
filling the larders of 24,000,000 workers 
in all the other industries of the United 
States—he might be prepared to say that 
the Golden State was fairly entitled to 
a considerable * in the industrial 
situation. She may not rank quite as 
lowa—first in agricultural output, with 
from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 a 


Kansas. 


“say” 
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vear—but she stands third or fourth 
among her sister states. Her workaday 


problems are distinctly agricultural. It 
is indeed germane to her that the work- 
ers In her melon fields are to-day paid 
S7 and a day It is 
ermane to her sensitive nature that her 


$8 and &9 most 
most successful agriculturists are Japa- 
hese, 

On certain side lines of her railroads 
one may see from time to time signs 
opposite the local stations saving briefly, 
but Not) Wanted,” 
“No Japs Here.” or other phrasings to 


the same effect No signs say that the 


definitely, “Japs 


industrious little brown men from the 
Mikado’s empire are the ones who ad- 
vanced the melon production of the 


Imperial Valley a full thirty days by the 
partie nt but simple process of covering 
the vines in early season; that they ac- 
complished similar horticultural marvels 
in the rich Santa Clara Valley among the 
berry patches. 

If vou ask the typical Californian 
about these things he will, with his tywp- 
eal that 
quite true, but he will almost certainly 


frankness, tell vou they are 


add in the next instant: 

“Would vou, Mr. New- Yorker, 
in your lovely farms of the 
valleys of the Hudson or the 


a stolid race that, no matter how indus- 


want 
stnall fruit 
CGrenesee, 
might be, re- 


trious and efficient they 


mains aloof, unmoral, unreachable, and 
unassimilable: a people who repeated], 
have shown themselves worthy of no 
trust whatsoever, but, on the contrary, 
as justifving almost any amount of 
suspicion?” 

Po can understand this typical Cali- 
fornian quite clearly. The Jap is an 
enigma to him, as to every other white 
man. He is baffling and perplexing to 
the 
ceeds to ¢ 

“We OTe 
fathers 


“but with the Jap boy upon our heels, 


nth degree The Californian pro- 
ive him up as entirely hopeless. 
ranted at the Chinese, our 
and ourselves,” he continues, 
we have come to appreciate our China 


boy of other day ™ willing to do house 


work at $3 a week and to feed himself 
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The 


when we can get 


and sleep out in the wash house. 
Jap servant of to-day 
is not nearly so efficient, demands 
$125 a month and must eat and sleep in 


the house exactly as we eat and sleep. 
Moreover, he is not long content to re- 
servant. He wants to be an 
If he is a farmer, he 
From that 


his ambition vaults to being the town 


main a 
employer, himself. 
must soon become a leaser. 


shopkeeper or the town banker and upon 
driving all Caucasian competitors out of 
With his ability to live 


likean animal and his willingness to work 


the community. 
unheard-of hours—in his own interest 
he generally succeeds in doing this very 
thing. 

of his that 
tolerate.” 


The Californian’s indictment against 


It is this colonizing instinct 
we hate and will no longer 


the Japanese runs to great lengths. He 
divides it Clearly into separate counts, 
unction and a 
sense of most definite injury the episodes 
of the * picture-brides,” the thin-skinned 


and recites with great 


device by which the Japanese have so 
rapidly advanced their plans for multi- 
plying and colonizing upon American 
It must be remembered in this con- 
that Cahfornia has ruled that 
only native born Japanese may hold title 


soil 
nection 
to land within her limits—a statute law 
that is quite easily being evaded by the 
working of a natural one. 

“Tow many Japanese are there out 
here upon the western rim of the United 
States?” vou ask one of these typical 
Californians, who knows exactly what he 
is talking about. 

He is immediate in his answer: 
150,000 and 200,000. No 
one knows exactly except the Japanese 
and they are not telling. 
We are 


a dozen vears ago 


mind 
Between 


consuls here 
But we are all remembering. 


recalling how when 
we prepared to move legally against 
Japan—and in the fullness of our rights 
she protested that it would hurt her 


national pride if we treated her with the 


humiliation with which we had treated 
the ( hinese 
rights and our wishes and adjust the 


She would recognize our 
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thing herself. 
two years in which to perform the ad- 
justment. In the Tokio 

even though the agreement was verbally 


So she did, taking nearly 
meantime 
agreed to if not formally signed—sent 
15,000 fresh Japanese into this country; 
30,000 in 1907 and 15,000 more in 1908." 

That Calhfornia—probably 
will take definite legal action 
against the little brown men this fall is 
hardly to be doubted. She feels that the 
moral obligation which bound ker not to 
offend Japan, the Alhed nation, during 
the last months of the Great War, and 
which sent the Secretary of State hurry- 
ing out from Washington to Sacramento 
and to Salem, no longer exists, while the 


Oregon, 


too 


“menace” grows and grows 
greatly. “What is Los Angeles going to 
do about it? two hundred 
more Japanese grocers in this city to- 
dav than in 1915,” 


Japanese 
There are 


read the advertising 
ecards in the racks of the trolley-cars of 
that city. 

What is California going to do about 


it is an even larger question, Here is an 


issue of vital importance to that great 
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commonwealth of our Far West; in her 
opinion it’ far outrides in) importance 
even that other great problem, the in- 
justice which national prohibition did to 
her vineyard industry. Concretely it 
takes the form of the submission this fall 
to her electorate of measures limiting the 
present rights of the Japanese to lease 
her land, of tightening greatly the pres- 
ent rather loosely construed) guardian- 
ship regulations of the state, and of pre- 
venting the Japs from acquiring land or 
other realty through the organization of 
“All of these 


are Clearly within the provisions of our 


* dummy ( orporations.” 


treaty with Nippon,” adds our typical 
Californian. 


It is hard for a New-Yorker to thrust 
himself quickly into a situation such as 
this and appreciate the importance of it: 
just as he must find it difficult to acquire 
the Southerner’srealunderstanding of the 
black brother without having lived any 
in the South. If he is 
at all broad-minded he quickly gains a 
fair idea at least of the Californian’s 


considerable time 
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perplexity in regard to the Jap, and he 
does not credit it all either to inborn race 
antagonism or jealousy or the interfer 
Yet he 
discounts this last by asking if the regu- 
lations that are 
Japanese could not be modified, in part 
at least, 
not prosely te or colonize or follow high 

but 
faithful laborers, particularly 


ence of the liabor-union element 


desired against” the 


in regard to the Chinese who do 


ambitions, who are very honest 
and very 
And how our agriculture 


this 


riculture. 
need labor of that 
day and hour! 

It is 
and the Sand Lots Riots of San Francisco 
which led to the Chinese Exclusion Act 


ot ISS# 


Wh st 


does very sort, 


t lone time since Dennis Kearney 


California has forgotten much 


then —and remembered much. She 


Since 


has forgotten the bitterness and the 
prejudices of that day and remembered 
the faith- 
and the desire and ability to 
Yet 
ask our typical Californian if he would 
permit the entrance of 50,000 or 100,000 
of these i 


ana 
requirements and restrictions, he shakes 


the serenity, the cheerfulness, 
fulness, 


work of the China boy. when we 


males only under rigid 
his head sadly and replies: 

“Tt would neither be fair nor would it 
be consistent toward the Japanese.” 

\ funny people these big-hearted Cali- 
fornians, and with passing strange ideas 


How 


of what constitutes consistency 


about our national consistency for all 


these vears in excluding one nation of 
Orientals 
tine another nation 
Are we the people to be too eritieal in 
the question of Shantung? What 
the folk who dwell in 


which was weak—and admit- 


which was strong? 


was 
once said about 
lass houses? 

I think that our typical Californian 
represents what would still be a majority 
sentiment in his state—even though to- 


dav there is a growing sentiment there 


for the admission of Chinese, always un- 
der strict limitations and restrictions, so 
as to relieve the very eritical farm-labor 
situation upon the West Coast. But the 
old prejudice against Orientals of any 
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still 


not die easily. 


sort thrives there. Traditions do 
The Californian keeps 
reverting to his own peculiar problem of 
the Japanese. They must do this, they 
If these things cannot 


well, Wash- 


forever dictate to Sacra- 


must not do that. 
be kept within the treaty 
ington cannot 
Washington does not 
Florin little farming 
community now gone completely Jap 


mento. have to 


have a a decent 
within al dozen miles of its capital ZONE. 
Our 
upon the table. We begin to lose patience 


typical Californian beats his fist 


with him. 

“Suppose it means fight?” we suggest. 

“Suppose it does mean fight?” he 
growls back. 

“Do you mean that you would em 
broil the entire United States in another 
ereat war—because of California’s prob- 
lem?” 

He looks at us in great disgust. 

“California finally re- 
plies. “* What suffered 


other states far to the east might vet 


foresees,” he 
Cahfornia has 
have to suffer.” He hesitates for a mo- 
ment, then points to the neat ranch- 
there by the 
His wife is 


house he has built) up 
stately erove of eucaly ptus. 
seated on the porch, a boy and a girl are 
It IS peace, 
*Bieht?” he picks up again. “Fight? 
What of it ifa nation fights in the right?” 
He points to the porch of his bunga- 


playing at her feet. 


low. “Do not forget one thing,”” he Says. 
If we do have to fight we shall be in 
the front-line trenches.” 


Then he turns back to his work again. 


One may not always agree with a re- 
In many 
to sympathize withshim. 


former, but one can hardly fail 
cases at least 
Your Californian, standing on his own 
well - tilled acres —his “front - line 
trenches ’—and sadly perplexed and tor- 
mented by the increasing Japanese in- 
vasion, is, to my mind, a singularly ap- 
pealing figure. Yet I cannot permit him 
to blind my eyes to that larger figure of 
national necessity that stands just back 
of him. 
nation at large rise far superior to his 


The economic difficulties of a 

















I SHALL BE 
own. Many of the annoyances which 
the little brown men now cause him can 
he ended, if not 
by legislation, then by treaty agreement. 

I have hinted already at the possibil- 
ity of admission 


and in my belief will 


under proper restric- 
definite 
Chinese coolies to do the hard menial 
labor of our farms and ranches which the 
native-born American 


tion—of certain numbers of 


even though but 
one generation native-born—simply will 
not do. This, of course, does raise that 
pertinent question of logical unfairness 
to the Japanese; a question to be asked 
rather sharply by a city such as Seattle, 
which, being a very new city indeed, 
knows not the China boy at all, but real- 
izes quite definitely that she has 45,000 
thrifty, hard-headed Japanese at work 
within To rule these 
out unthinkingly would unquestionably 


her boundaries. 
wreak a very great economic handicap 
upon the Puget Sound city, while to bar 
I SHALL BE 
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Oriental labor entirely from our farms 
may wreak a fearful economic handicap 
upon every man, woman, and child of us, 
Therefore, T think that it behooves Cali- 
fornia, despite all the obvious injustices 
which have been wrought upon her, to 
go extremely slowly in this Japanese 
situation. She may not have been above 
injustices in this Oriental question her- 
self in past vears. I have a pretty defi- 
nite memory of some rather unjust rul- 
ings which she made some thirty-five or 
forty years ago against those very 
Chinese for whom she now professes so 
great an affection. Chickens come home 
And 


waters returns. 
sort of thing. 


to roost. bread cast) upon the 
Fate is an inexorable 
In this mad jumble of 
metaphor there may be some seed for 
thought on the part of the thoughtful 
Californian, and it would be entirely 
unfair to even intimate that there are not 


many very thoughtful Californians. 


AS QUIET THINGS 


BAKER 


| SHALL be loved as quiet things 


Are loved 


white pigeons in the sun, 


Curled vellow leaves that whisper down 


One after one; 


The silver reticence of smoke 


That 


tells no secret of its birth 


Among the fiery agonies 
That turn the earth; 


Cloud-islands; 


reaching arms of trees; 


The frayed and eager little moon 
That stravs unheeded through a high 


Blue afternoon. 


The thunder of my heart must go 
Under the muffling of the dust 
As my grey dress has guarded it 


The grasses must: 


For it has hammered loud enough, 
Clamored enough, when all is said: 
Only its quiet part shall live 


When 


I am dead. 
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T1I.—THE 


BY GILBERT 


LARGE map of London would be 
i needed to display the wild and zig- 
zag course of one’s day *s journey under- 
taken by an uncle and his nephew; or, 
to speak more truly, of a nephew and 
his uncle. For the nephew, a school- 
boy on a holiday, was in theory the god 
in the ear, or in the eab, tram, tube, and 
so on, while his uncle was at most a 
priest dancing before him and offering 
To put it more soberly, the 
schoolboy had something of the stolid 
air of a voung duke doing the grand tour, 
while his elderly relative was reduced to 


sacrifices. 


the position of a courier, who neverthe- 
less had to pay for everything like a 
The schoolboy Was officially 
known as Summers Minor, and in a more 


patron. 


social manner as Stinks, the only public 
tribute to his career as an amateur pho- 
The uncle 
was the Rev. Thomas Twyford, a lean 
and lively old gentleman with a_ red, 
He was in 


tographer and. electrician. 


eager face and white hair. 
the ordinary way a country clergyman 
but he was one of those who achieve the 
paradox of being famous in an obscure 
way, because they are famous in an 
world. In a circle of 
ecclesiastical archeologists, who were the 


obscure small 
only people who could even understand 
one another's discoveries, he occupied a 
recognized and respectable place. Anda 
might found even in that 
day’s journey at least as much of the 
uncle’s hobby as of the nephew’s holiday. 

His original purpose had been wholly 
paternal and festive. But, like many 
other intelligent people, he was not 
above the weakness of playing with 


critic have 


a toy to amuse himself, on the theory 
His toys 


that it would amuse a child. 


KNEW 
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MUCH 


TOO 


THE SCHOOLBOY. 


CHESTERTON 


were crowns and miters and croziers and 
and he had lingered 
over them, telling himself that the boy 
ought to see all the sights of London. 
And at the end of the day, after a tre- 
mendous tea, he rather gave the game 
away by winding up with a visit in 
which hardly any human boy could be 
conceived as taking an interest—an un- 
derground chamber supposed to have 
been a chapel, recently excavated on the 
north bank of the Thames, and contain- 
ing literally nothing whatever but one 
But the coin, to those 
who knew, was more solitary and splen- 
did than the Koh-i-noor. It was Roman, 
and was said to bear the head of St. 
Paul; and round it raged the most vital 
controversies about the ancient British 
Church. It could hardly be denied, 


swords of state; 


old silver coin. 


however, that the controversies left 
Summers Minor comparatively cold. 
Indeed the things that interested 


Summers Minor, and the things that did 
not interest him, had mystified and 
amused his uncle for several hours. He 
exhibited the English schoolboy’s start- 
ling ignorance and startling knowledge 

knowledge of some special classifi- 
cation in which he can generally cor 
rect and confound his elders. He con 
sidered himself entitled, at Hampton 
Court on a holiday, to forget the very 
names of Cardinal Wolsey or William of 
Orange; but he could hardly be dragged 
from some details about the arrange- 
ment of the electric bells in the neigh- 
boring hotel. He was solidly dazed by 
Westminster Abbey, which is not so 
unnatural since that church became the 
lumber-room of the larger and less suc- 
cessful statuary of the eighteenth cen- 
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SOLL OF 


tury. But he had a magic and minute 
knowledge of the Westminster 
buses, and indeed of the whole omnibus 


omni- 


system of London, the colors and num- 
bers of which he knew asa herald knows 
heraldry. He would cry out against a 
momentary confusion between a light- 
Paddington and a 
Bayswater vehicle, as his uncle would 
at the identification of a Greek ikon and 
a Roman image. 

“Do collect like 
stamps?” asked his uncle. «**’ They must 
album. Or do you 
keep them in your locker?” 

“T keep them in my head,” replied 
the nephew, with legitimate firmness. 

“It does you credit, I admit,” replied 
the clergyman. 


green dark-green 


you omnibuses 


need a rather large 


“T suppose it were vain 
to ask for what purpose you have learned 
that There 
hardly seems to be a career in it, unless 


out of a thousand things. 
you could be permanently on the pave- 
ment to prevent old ladies getting into 
Well, we must get out of 
this one, for this is our place. 


the wrong bus. 


I want to 


show you what they call St. Paul's 
Penny.” 
“Is it like St. Paul's Cathedral?” 


asked the youth with resignation, as they 
alighted. 

At the entrance their eyes were ar- 
rested by a singular figure evidently 
hovering there with a similar anxiety to 
It was that of a dark, thin man 
in a long black robe rather like a cassock; 
but the black cap on his head was of too 
It sug- 
gested, rather, some archaic headdress 
of Persia or Babylon. He had a curious 
black beard appearing only at the cor- 
ners of his chin, and his large eves were 
oddly set in his face like the flat decora- 
tive eyes painted in old Egyptian pro- 
files. Before they had gathered more 
than a general impression of him, he had 
dived into the doorway that was their 
own destination. 


enter. 


strange a shape to be a biretta. 


Nothing could be seen above-ground 
of the sunken sanctuary except a strong 


wooden hut, of the sort recently run up 
for many military and official purposes, 
Vou. CXLIL—No, 844.—65 
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the wooden floor of which was indeed a 
mere platform over the excavated cavity 
below. A soldier stood as a sentry out 
side, and a superior soldier, an Anglo 
Indian officer of distinction, sat writing 
at the desk inside. Indeed, the sight- 
found that this particular 
sight surrounded with the 
extraordinary precautions. [ have com- 
pared the silver com to the Koh-i-noor, 
and 


seers soon 


Was most 


in one sense it was even conven- 
tionally comparable, since by a hist rical 
accident it) was at one time. almost 
counted among the Crown jewels, or at 
least the Crown relics, until one of the 
roval princes publicly restored it to the 
shrine to which it was supposed to be- 
long. Other causes combined to con- 
centrate official vigilance upon it; there 
had been a scare about spies carrying 
explosives in small objects, and one of 
those experimental orders) which pass 
had de- 
creed first that all visitors should change 
their clothes for a sort of official sack- 
cloth, and then this method 
caused some murmurs) that they should 
at least turn out their pockets. Colonel 
Morris, the officer in charge, was a short, 
active man with 


like waves over bureaucracy 


WwW hen 


a grim and leathery 
face, but a lively and humorous eve—a 
contradiction borne out by his conduct, 
for he at once derided the safeguards and 
vet insisted on them. 

“T don't button myself for 
Paul’s Penny, or such things,”” he 


care a 
ad- 
mitted in answer to some antiquarian 
openings from the clergyman who was 
slightly acquainted with him, “but I 
wear the King’s coat, vou know, and it’s 
when the King’s uncle 
leaves a thing here with his own hands 
under my charge. But as for saints and 
relics and things, I fear I'm a bit of a 
Voltairian; what would 


sceptic.” 


a serious thing 


you call a 

“Tm not sure it’s even sceptical to 
believe in the royal family and not in the 
‘Holy’ Family,” replied Mr. Twyford. 
* But of course T can easily empty my 
pockets, to show T don’t carry a bomb.” 

The little heap of the parson’s posses- 
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sions Which he left on the table consisted 


chietly of papers, over and above a pipe 
and SOE Roman 
and SaiNOn COS I hie rest 
of old books, and 


one entitled “The Use of s: 


and a tobacco pou | 
Were cauta- 
hil 


logues parmipol lets. HWkKe 


rum, one 
Doth for 
They 


Sarum at all. 


glance at which was sufficient 
the colonel 


( nile not see me Use ol 


1 
sé hoo mov. 


Phe contents of the hay’ pan kets natu- 


raliv made a larger heap, and included 
ball of 


toreh, a magnet, a small catapult, and, 


marbles, a string, an electric 


Ol COLPSE ~a beat ¢* por ket knife, almost to 


he deseribed as a small tool-box, a com- 


ples which he seemed 


apparatus on 
pointing out that a 
tool lor 


and, above all, 


disposed to linger, 


included il pair hippers, a 


punching holes 1 vood, 


an instrument for taking stones out of a 
horse’s hoof. The comparative absence 
of anv horse he appeared to regard as 
irrelevant, as if it were a mere appendage 
easily supplied. But when the turn came 
ot the 


did not turn out his pan kets, but merely 


ventleman in the black gown, he 


spread out his hands. 

*T have no Psst ssions,”” he said. 
“Pim afraid T must ask vou to empty 

vour pockets and make sure,” observed 

the colonel, gruffly. 
*Thave no pocke ts,” said the stranger. 
Mr. Twyford was looking at the long 

black gown with a learned eve. 


= 


puzzle d fashion. 


vou a monk?” he asked, in a 


‘Lama magus,” re pli d the stranger. 

“You have heard of the magi, } rhaps? 

| ain a magician.” 
“Oh, I say!” 


Minor, with prominent eves. 


exclaimed Summers 


* But [Twas once a monk,” went on the 
‘Tam what vou would call an 
Yes, [have ese aped into 

But the monks held one truth 
that the highest life should be 


I have no prone ket- 


other 
escaped monk. 
eternity 
at least, 
without po SeSSIONS. 
money and no prone kets, and all the stars 
are my trinkets.” 

“They are out of reach, anyhow,” 
observed ( ‘olonel Morris, 


that it 


ina tone which 


was well for them. 


sugvested 
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magicians 


“Tve known a good many 
myself in India--mango plant and all. 
But the Indian ones are all frauds, PM 


swear. In facet, Thad a good deal of fun 
More fun than [have 


But here 


showing them Up). 
over this dreary jal, ans how 
comes Mr. SVInOn, who will show you 
over the old cellar down-stairs.” 

Mr. Symon, the official guardian and 
guide, was a young man, prematurely 
gray, with a grave mouth which con- 
trasted curiously with a very small, dark 
that 
seemed somehow, separate from it, as if 
a black fly had settled on his face. He 
spoke with the accent of Oxford and the 
official, 


fashion as the 


mustache with waxed points, 


dead al 
hired 


stone 


permanent but in as 


most indifferent 
dark 


at the floor of which Symon 


eulde. They descended al 
staircase, 
press da button and a door opened ona 
dark room, or, rather, a room which had 
For al- 
most as the heavy iron door swung open 
an almost blinding 
lights filled the 
fitful enthusiasm of 
caught fire, and he eagerly asked if the 


an instant before been dark. 


electric 
The 


once 


blaze of 
interior. 


Stinks at 


W hole 


lights and the door worked together. 

“Yes, it’s all one system,” replied 
Symon. “Tt was all fitted up for the day 
His Royal Highness deposited the thing 
here. You see, it’s lo ked up behind a 
vlass case exactly as he left it.” 

A’ glance that the 
ments the treasure 
indeed as strong as they were simple. A 


showed arrange- 


for guarding were 
single pane of glass cut off one corner of 
the room, In an iron framework let into 
the the 


above: the re Was How no possibility of 


roe k walls and wooden root 


reopening the Case without elaborate 


labor, the 
which would probably arouse the night 


except 1 breaking lass, 
watchman who was always within a few 
feet of it, even if he had fallen asleep. A 
close examination would have showed 
many more ingenious safeguards; but the 
eve of the Rey. Thomas Twyford, at 
least, was already riveted on what inter- 
ested him the dull silver 


disk which shone in the white light 


much more 
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PAUL’S PENNY WAS PROBABLY P SERVED IN THIS CHAPEL UNTIL 
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against a plain background of black 
velvet. 

“st. Pauls Penny, said) to com- 


the visit of St. Paul to 


Britain, was probably preserved in this 


memorate 


chapel until the eighth century,” 
but 
“In the ninth century it is sup- 


sVinon 


Was saving in his clear colorless 
voice, 
posed to have been carried away by the 
and it after the 
conversion of the northern Goths, in the 
POSsSesslOn of the roval family of Goth- 


land. Tis Roval Highness, the Duke of 


Gothland, retained it always in his own 


barbarians, reappears, 


private custody, and when he decided 
to exhibit it to the public, placed it here 
with his own hand. Ti was immediately 
sealed up in such a manner 

Urilue kily at this 
Minor, whose attention 


straved from the religious wars of the 


point Summers 


had somewhat 
ninth century, caught sight of a short 
length of wire appearing in a broken 
Ile pre ipitated him- 
calling out, “LT say, does that 


priate hin the wall 
self at it, 
connect 2 

It was evident that it did connect, for 
no sooner had the boy given it a twitch 
than the whole room went black, as if 
they had all been struck blind, and an 
instant afterward they heard the dull 
crash of the closing door. 


“Well, vou've done it 


Symon, in his 


said 
Then 


SUpPpose 


now,” 
tranquil fashion. 
he added, “I 


sooner or later, and no 


alter a pause 
thev ll MISS US 
doubt thes ean get it open; but it may 
take some little time.” 

There was a silence, and then the un- 
conquerable Stinks observed: 

“Rotten that Thad to leave my elec- 
tric torch.” 

**T think,” 


“that we are 


said his uncle, with = re- 


straint, sufficiently con- 
vineed of vour interest in electricity.” 
Then after a pause he remarked, nore 
amiably: “LT suppose if I regretted any 
of my own impedimenta, it would be the 
pipe 
not much 


Though, as a matter of fact, it’s 
the 
Everything seems different in the dark.” 

* Everything is different in the dark,” 


fun smoking in dark. 
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said a third voice, that of the man who 
called himself a magician. 
rather in 
and swarthy visage, 


It was a very 


volee, and contrast 


musical 
with his) sinister 
which was now invisible. ** Perhaps you 
don’t know how terrible a truth that is. 


All Vou see onre 


sun, faces and furniture and flowers and 


pictures made by the 
trees. The things themselves may he 
quite strange to vou. Something else 
may be standing now where you saw a 
table ora chair. The face of your friend 
may be quite different in the dark.” 

\ short, indescribable "ioise broke the 
stillness. Twyford started for a second, 
and then said, sharply: 

* Really, T don’t think it’s a suitable 
occasion for trying to frighten a child.” 

“Who's a child?” cried the indignant 
Summers, with a voice that had a crow, 
but something of a crack in it. 
* And who's a funk, either? Not me.” 

*T will be silent, then,” said the other 


voice out of the darkness. “ But silence 


also 


i 
also makes and unmakes. 


The required silence remained un- 

broken for a Jong time until at last the 

clergy man said to Symon ina low voice: 
a Suppose it’s all right about air?” 
“Oh replied the other aloud; 


“there's a fireplace and a <« himney in the 


ves.” 


office just by the door.” 

A bound and the noise of a falling 
chair told them that the irrepressible 
veneration had once more thrown 
itself across the room. They heard the 
“A chimney! Why, Pll 


be—" and the rest was lost in muffled, 


rising 
ej ulation: 
but exultant, erties. 


The called 


vainly, groped his way at last to the 


uncle repeatedly — and 
opening, and, peering up it, caught a 


glimpse of a disk of daylight, which 
seemed to suggest that the fugitive had 
Making his 
back to the group by the glass case, he 
fell over the fallen chair and 
to collect himself again. He 


had opened his mouth to speak to Sy- 


vanished in safety. Way 
took a 


moment 


mon, when he stopped, and suddenly 
found himself blinking in the full shock 
of the white light, and, looking over the 
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other man’s shoulder, he saw 
door was standing open. 

“So they've got at us at last,” he ob 
served to 


The byTsve k I rhe 


against the wall some 


SVviInon 
man in the was leaning 
vards away, 1 

a smile carved on his face. 

“Here comes Colonel Morris,” we 
on ‘Twyford, still speaking to Syn 
“One of us will have to tell him how tl 
light Will vou?” 

But Svmon still said nothing. He w: 
as still 


steadily at the 


went oul 


and looking 
NAY k velvet behind the 
looking at the 


there was nothin 


standing asa statue 


elass SCTCCTI He 
black velvet 


else to look at. 


Wis 
because 
St. Pauls penny was 
fone: 

Col mel Morris entered the 


two new 


room with 
Visitors; presumably two new 
The 
i tall, fair. rather lanewuid- 
a bald brow and a 


his COMPAnLOM Wa 


sightseers declawed Hy the accident. 
foremost Was 
looking man with 
high-bridged nos 

a vounger man with light, curly hair and 
and even innocent, eves 


frank, Svinon 


searc ly eemed to hear the new-comers: 


it seemed almost as if he had not realized 
that the return of the helt led tits 
attitude. 

and 


elder of the two strangers, 


reven 
brooding Then he started ina 


guilty fashion, when he saw the 
his pile race 
seemed to turn a shade paler 
“Why it’s Horne and 
alter a pause he said in a low 
“Pm in the devil of a hele, Fisher.” 
"Phere bit of 


to he cleared up,” observed the 


Misher!’ then 


voree, 
does seem a mystery 
ventle- 
ah So addressed. 

“Tt will hever he cleared up,” sald the 
“i anybody could clear 
But nobody could fe 


“TT rather think T could.” said another 


pale Symon. 
it up, vou could. 
voice from outside the ¢ roup, and they 
threat 
man in the black robe had spok hoagain. 


“You!” 


surprise to realize the 


turned in 


said) the colonel, sharply. 


And how do you propose to play the 


detective ae 


“7 do nol propose to play the detee- 


tive,” answered the othe r, in a clear 


voice like a bell. “I propose to play the 


that the 
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magician. One of the magicians you 
show up in India, colonel.” 

No one spoke { 
Horne) Fishes 
saving, “Well, Tet’s go up-s 


this gentleman can have 


ramoment, and then 
surprised every body hy 


{ and 


LIPS, 

a try.” 
He stopped Svmon, who had an auto- 

matic finger on the button, 


No, leave all the lights on. 


{ safeouard.” 


saving: 


It’s a sort 


“The thing can’t be taken away now,” 
tid Symon, bitterly. 
‘Tt can be put back,” replied Fisher, 
Twyford had already run up-stairs for 
news of his vanishing nephew, and he re 
ceived news of him ina way that at once 
the 


oor above lav one of those large paper 


puzzled and reassured him. On 


darts whi h hovs throw af each other 
the the 
It had evidently been thrown in 


when schoclmaster is out. of 
POON. 
at the window, and on being unfolded 
displaved a scrawl of bad handwriting 
which ran: “Dear Unele; Tam all right. 
Meet at the hotel later on,” 


then the stenature. 


vou and 


this, the 
clereyman found his thoughts reverting 


Insensibly comforted hy 


voluntarily to his favorite relic, which 
came ‘a good second in his s\ mpathies to 
his favorite nephew, and before he knew 
where he was he found himself encircled 
by the group discussing its loss, and 
more or less carried away on the current 
of their But an 
current of query continued to run in his 


excitement. under- 
mind, as to what had really happened to 
the boy, and what was the boy’s exact 
definition of being all right. 
Meanwhile Horne Fisher had consid- 
erably puzzled everybody with his new 
tone and attitude. He had talked to the 
colonel about the military and mechan- 
ical arrangements, and displayed a_re- 
mark ible knowledge both of the details 
of discipline and the technicalities of 
He had talked to the clergy- 
man, and shown an equally surprising 


el cl ricity ° 


knowledge of the religious and historical 
He had 


talked to the man who called himself a 


interests involved in the relic. 


magician, and pot only surprised but 
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eandalized the company by an equally 

mpathetic famillaritw with the most 
fantastic forms of Oriental occultism 
and psvehie experiment And in this 


ist and rf ast respec table line of inquiry 


>was evidently prepare d to go farthest; 
e openly encouraged the magician, and 
vias plainly prepared to rr llow the wild 
est ways of investigation in which that 
us might lead him 
“How would you begin now?” he in- 
qu red, with an anxious politeness that 
reduced the colonel to a congestion of 
rave. 
“Tt is alla question of a foree; of es- 
tablishin 
re plied 


on 


communications for a force,” 
threat affably, 
e military mutterings about the 
force. “Tt ts the 
used to call animal magnetism, but 
than that. [had better 
much more. As to setting 


usual method is to throw 


adept, ignorimeg 


police What vou in 


West 
itis much more 
not say how 
hout it, the 
some susceptible person into a tranee, 
a sort of bridge or cord 
the 


him. as it were, an elec- 


vhich SEFVES as 


of communication, by which force 
hevond can give 
trie Shock, and awaken his higher senses. 
It opens the sle ping eye of the mind.” 
*Tom sUspee tible.” said Fisher, either 
with simplicity or with a baffling irony 


“Why not open my mind’s eve for me? 


My friend Harold Mareh here will tell 
vou TL sometimes see things, even in the 
dark.”’ 

“Nobody sees anything except in the 


darko” said the magiein. 

Heavy clouds of sunset were closing 
round the wooden hut, enormous clouds, 
of which only the corners could be seen 
in the litthe window, like purple horns 


and tails, almost as if some huge mon- 


sters were prowling round the place. 
But the purple Wis already deepening to 
dark grav: it would soon be night. 

“Do not light) the the 
magus with quiet authority, arresting a 
that told 
you before that things happen only in 
the dark.” 

Ilow 


eame to be 


lamp,” said 


movement im direction. “I 


such a topsy-turvy scene ever 


tolerated in the colonel’s 


office, of all places, was afterward a puz- 
zle in the memory of many, including the 
They recalled it like a sort of 
nightmare, like something they could 


colonel. 
not control. Perhaps there was really a 


magnetism about the mesmerist;  per- 
hips there was even more magnetism 
about the man mesmerized. Anyhow, 
the 


Horne Fisher had coll ipsed into a chair 


man was being mesmerized, for 
with his long limbs loose and sprawling 
and his eves staring at vacancy; and the 
other man was mesmerizing him, mak- 
ing sweeping movements with his darkly 
The 


colonel had passed the point of explo- 


draped arms as if with black wings. 


sion, and he dimly realized that ececen- 
allowed their fling 
He comforted himself with the knowl- 
edve that for the 
police, who would such 


tric aristocrats are 


he had already sent 
break up any 
masquerade, and with lighting a cigar, 
the red end of which, 


the gathering 
darkness, glowed with protest. 
“Ves, | see pockets,” 


trance was say ing. 


the man in the 
“T see many pock- 
No; 


one pocket that is not empty.” 


ets, but they are all empty. I see 
There was a faint stir in the stillness, 


and the magician said, ‘Can you see 


what is in the pocket 2” 
“Yes,” the other; 
are two bright things. 


answered “there 
I think they are 
two bits of steel. One of the pieces of 
steel is bent or crooked.” 

“Have they been used in the removal 
of the relic from down-stairs?” 

“Yes.” 

There was another pause and the in- 
quirer added, “Do you see anything of 
the relic itself?” 

*T see something shining on the floor, 
like the shadow or the ghost of it. It is 
over there in the corner beyond the 
desk.” 

There was a movement of men turn- 
ing and then a sudden stillness, as of 
their stiffening, for over in the corner on 
the wooden floor there was really a round 


spot of pale light. It was the only spot 


of light in the room. The cigar had gone 
out. 
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“Tt points the way,” came the voice of 


the oracle. “The spirits are pointing 
the way to penitence, and urging the 
thief 


More. 


to restitution. T can see nothing 
Ilis trailed off 
silence that lasted solidly for many min- 


voce into a 
like the long silence below when 
the theft had been committed. Then it 
was broken by the ring of metal on the 


utes, 


floor, and the sound of something spin- 
ning and falling like a tossed halfpenny. 

“Light the lamp!” cried Fisher in a 
loud and even jovial voice, leaping to 
his feet with far less languor than usual. 
*T must be going now, but T should like 
to see it before T go. Why, I came on 
purpose to see it.” 

The lamp was lit, and he did see it, 
for st. Paul’s Penny was lying on the 
floor at his feet. 

“Oh, as for that,” explained Fisher, 
when he March and 


Pwyford at lunch about a month later, 


was entertaining 


*T merely wanted to play with the magi- 
clan at his own game.” 

“T thought you meant to cateh him 
Twyford. “I 
ean’t make head or tail of anything yet, 
but to my 


in his own trap,” said 
mind he was always the 
dom’t think he 
sarily a thief in the vulgar sense. The 


suspect. I Was neces- 


police always seem to think that silver 
is stolen for the sake of silver, but a 
thine like 


of SOTnEe 


that might well be stolen out 
mania, A 
monk turned mystic might well want it 


religious runaway 
for some mystical purpose.” 

“No.” replied Fisher, “the runaway 
monk is not a thief. At any rate he is 
not the thief. And he’s not altogether a 
liar, either. He said one true thing at 
least that night.” 

“And 
Mare h. 

“Tle said it was all magnetism. As a 
matter of fact, it was done by means of a 
Then, seeing they still looked 
puzzled, he added, “It was that toy 
magnet belonging to your nephew, Mr. 
I don’t understand 
“Tf it was done with the school- 


what was that?” inquired 


miavenet, 


Twyford 
“But 
March. 


Pr) 
, 


objected 
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boy’s magnet, I suppose it was done by 
the schoolboy.” 

“Well,” replied Fisher, reflectively, 
“it rather depends which schoolboy.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“The soul of a schoolboy is a curious 
thing,” Fisher continued, in a meditative 
manner. “It can survive a great many 
things besides climbing out of a chimney. 
A man can grow gray in great cam- 
paigns, and still have the soul of a school- 
A man can return with a great 
reputation from India and be put. in 
charge of a great public treasure, and 


hx Vv. 


still have the soul of a schoolboy, wait- 
ing to be awakened by an accident. And 
it is ten more the 
schoolboy you add the sceptic, who is 
generally a sort of stunted schoolboy. 
You said just now that things might be 
done by religious mania. Have you 
ever heard of irreligious mania? T assure 
you it exists very violently, especially in 
men who like showing up magicians in 
India. But here the sceptie had the 
temptation of showing up a much more 


times so when to 


tremendous sham nearer home.” 

A light came into Harold March’s eves 
as he suddenly saw, as if afar off, the 
wider implication of the suggestion. But 
Twyford was still wrestling with one 
problem at a time. 

“Do you really mean,” he said, “that 
Colonel Morris took the relic?” 

“He was the only person who could 
use the magnet,” replied Fisher. “In 
fact, your obliging nephew left him a 
number of things he could use. He had 
a ball of string, and an instrument for 
making a hole in the wooden floor—I 
made a little play with that hole in the 
floor in my trance, by the way; with the 
lights left on below, it shone like a new 
shilling.” 

Twyford suddenly bounded on_ his 
chair. ‘ But in that case,” he eried, in a 
new and altered voice, “why then of 
You said a piece of steel 

“T said there were two pieces of steel,” 
said Fisher. “The bent piece of steel 
was the boy’s magnet. The other was 


course 


the relic in the glass case.” 
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*But that is silver,” answered the 
archeologist, in a voice now almost un- 
recognizable. 

“.. replied Fisher, soothingly, “a 
dare say it was painted with silver‘a 
little.” 

There was a heavy silence, and at last 
Harold March said, * But where is the 
real relic?” 

“Where it has been for five years,” 
replied Horne Fisher, “in the possession 
of a mad millionaire named Vandam, in 
Nebraska. There was a playful little 
photograph about him in a society paper 
the other day, mentioning his delusion, 
and saying he was always being taken in 
about relies.” 

Harold March frowned at the table- 
cloth; then, after an interval, he said: 
“T think I understand your notion of 
how the thing was actually done; ac- 
cording to that, Morris just made a hole 
the 
Such a monkey trick 
looks like mere madness, but I suppose 


and fished it up with a magnet at 
end of a string. 


he was mad, partly with the boredom of 
watching over what he felt was a fraud, 
though he couldn't prove it. Then came 
a chance to prove it, to himself at least, 
and he had what he called ‘fun’ with it. 
Yes, I think I see a lot of details now. 
sut it’s just the whole thing that knocks 
me. How did it 
that?” 

Fisher was looking at him with level 
lids and an immovable manner. 


all come to be like 


“Every precaution was taken,” he 
“The Duke carried the relic on 


his own person, and locked it up in the 


said. 


case with his own hands.” 

March was silent; but Twyford stam- 
mered. “IT don’t understand you. You 
the Why don’t you 
speak plainer?” 

“If [ spoke plainer you would under- 
stand me less,”’ said Horne Fisher. 

“All the same I should try,” said 
March, still without lifting his head. 


“Oh, very well,” replied Fisher, with 


vive me creeps. 


THE 
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a sigh; “the plain truth is, of course, 
that 


knows it’s a 


business. 


bad 
bad 


anything about it. 


Everybody 
who knows 
But it’s always hap- 


it’s a 
business 


pening, and in one way one can hardly 
blame them. They get stuck on to a 
foreign stiff as a 
Dutch doll, and they have their fling. 
In this case it was a pretty big fling.” 
The face of the Rev. Thomas Twyford 
certainly suggested that he was a little 
out of his depth in the seas of truth, but 


princess that’s as 


as the other went on speaking vaguely 
the old gentleman's features sharpened 
and set. 

“If it were some decent morganatie 
affair T wouldn't sav; but he must have 
been a fool to throw away thousands on 
a woman like that. At the end it was 
sheer blackmail; but it’s something 
that the old ass didn’t get it out of the 
He could only get it out of 
the Yank, and there vou are.” 

“The Rev. Thomas Twyford had 
risen to his feet. 

“Well, Pm glad my nephew had noth- 
ing to do with it,” he said. “And if 
that’s what the world is like, IT hope he 
will never have anything to do with it.” 

“Thope not,” answered Horne Fisher. 
“No one knows SO well as | do that one 
can have far too much to do with it.” 


taxpayers. 


For Summers Minor had indeed noth- 
ing to do with it; and it is part of his 
higher significance that he has really 
nothing to do with the story, or with any 
such stories. The boy went like a bullet 
through the tangle of this tale of crooked 
politics and crazy mockery and came 
out on the other side, pursuing his own 
From the top of 
the chimney he climbed he had caught 


unspoiled purposes, 


sight of a new omnibus, whose color and 
name he had never known, as a natural- 
ist might see a new bird or a botanist a 
flower. And he had suffi- 
ciently enraptured in rushing after it, 


new been 


and riding away upon that fairy ship. 
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- England the people sing a_half- 
comic, half-sorrowful song, of which 
I remember only two lines: 

We're very day, 


Some are getting ighy, 


all getting older, older « 
some are getting gray. 
There may be intermediate situations 
between ugliness and grayness, but, on 
the whole, these two lines do express the 
preoccupation that all must face, that 
should weigh on every man and every 
woman—we must grow old; can we do 
it gracefully ? 

That is certainly an important pur 
suit, and, though I cannot entirely in 
dorse the Russian friend of 
mine who tells me that there are no ways 
of living, but only ways of dying more 
a very Russian re- 


view ol a 


or less successfully 
must certainly accept that 
one day we must “the shadow- 
line.” I half forget what Mr. Conrad 
meant by the shadow-line, by what 
svinptoms he recognized the 
but I think he called “ shadow-line” the 
moment in the life of a man when he 


mark), we 


pass 


passage, 


views the future with, let us say, a cer- 
tain coolness, when for a moment heads 
cease to he hot and sO will evermore be 
cool. 

In a sense, a man passes the shadow- 
line when he discovers that there is a 
shadow-line. when he ceases to live as a 
jolly kitten chasing its own tail in de- 
fault of better toys. 


voung when one becomes capable of con- 


One ceases to he 
cel ing age. That psychological experi- 
ence can arise from a number of causes, 
not only from age, for there are babies 
of sixty, but from sickness, failure, dis- 
appointment in a person, disillusion in 


a cause, from the unexpectedly repul 
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sive sight of oneself as one shaves, or. 


if one be a woman, from the condition 


of one’s program at a dance, from 


the state of one’s engagement-book. 
For one moment the unkind gods 


grant us the gift of seeing ourselves as 
others see us. 

To mV mind, one begins to grow old 
when one begins to consider the future. 
broadly, that youth does 
not consider the future, but lives in the 
blazing present. IT realize that this con- 
tradicts old saws, according to which 


One may say, 


youth is the time of dreams, the season 
conflicts with 
may be 


of hope; it the solemn 
clichés that found 
Shakespeare, a great man, but elemen- 


even in 
tary in psychology; Shakespeare saw 
men and women rather too monumental. 
Or it may be that Sadie in her shirtwaist, 
her feet ineased in patent leather, is a 
different person from Desdemona. Quite 
aware that I must prepare to receive 
cavalry, I assert that youth does not 
dwell on the future. For a few moments 
it may dream of careers and weddings, 
and then, presto! enters the thing that 
will happen to-day—the the 
the flirtation—and little 
dream, to the future where vou belong. 
Or vouth will stand on the hearth-rug 
and dilate on the great things it is going 
at least that’s what it thinks it 
in reality, when youth describes 
the future, it merely asserts its present 
personality. It exhibits itself, and en- 
Joy s the result. 


dance, 


Panie, 


away, 


4 
tO do 


does: 


It is more generally accepted that age 
is the time for memory, and none will 
contest that age tends to live in the past. 
Therefore, and almost by a process of 
elimination, I conclude that it is the 
middle-aged who think of the future. It 
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is natural enough, for they really have 
a future, while the aged have none and 
the young have too much. 

in this article IT want 
to speak both of men and women, it Is, 


Ot course, since 


as usual, dangerous to generalize. Muhl- 
feld put it very well, speaking of Denise, 
“Like all rather clever psychologists, 
It is awkward to fit 
a view to seven or eight hundred million 
people, though, if this cannot be done, 
Still, 
one must generalize, and so I will vent- 


Denise overdid it.” 


then the generalization is faulty. 


ure to doubt whether women grow older 
Here [run 
counter to another prevalent view, but 
it can’t be helped. [ suggest that man- 
kind is unduly influenced by a conven- 
tion summed up in a 
phrase, “It doesn’t matter what a man 
looks like,” which, of 
sense, when we 


more quickly than do men. 


which can be 


course, IS non- 
consider the success of 
movie actors and skating instructors. 
We have come to think that a man of 
forty, with very little hair, many arti- 
ficial teeth, and a skin like a pocket- 
book, is a young man, and we go on 
But he isn’t 


he is no better 


calling him a young man. 
anything of the kind; 
preserved, physically, than the woman 
of forty of the same class. Only we think 
it natural that he should have a skin like 
a pocketbook and we think it abnormal 
that the woman should have a skin like 
crépe de Chine that has been frequently 
drv-cleaned. 
revolutionary 
face hides an individual, a mind; it is 
that mind which grows old or 
voung. 


This leads me to a less 
statement: behind the 
stays 


Now, if we consider the average mid- 
dle-aged woman, her faculty for adopt- 
ing new ideas, for being converted to new 
reli Hons, however incredible, for packing 
her day with occupations such as social 
intercourse, dress, causes, occupations 
which may be entirely imbecile, it surely 
that she retains more 
characteristics of childhood, or, 


must be agreed 
if you 
like, savagery, than does her solid hus- 
band, plodding away at his office, making 
money with dull enthusiasm, and going 
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to sleep after a day devoid of phan- 
tasms. 

It is likely that the middle-aged 
woman is younger than the middle-aged 
man. She thinks herself very clever, but 
as a rule she is the baby of the pair, and 
if it 
must 


struggle where 
the other, the man will 
usually prevail if he puts his mind to 
anything so futile. If women often beat 


men at the game of intrigue 


comes to a one 


outwit 


it is mainly 
because men can’t be bothered; they're 
generally thinking of something else. 
Most men, 
when they reach the shadow-line, are 
infinitely more interested in their ambi- 
tions, in their career, in the making of 
money, than in the quest for love. They 
have passed through all that, if they are 
lucky, and if not passed 
through it. love encounters formidable 
rivals. IT am sure that this day many 
lonely women bitterly saying, 
“What's a woman by the side of a 
career?” 

‘All the same, the instinct 
not easily suppressed. 


That is che central point 


they have 


are 


to love is 
As a rule, mar- 
riage inserts a gag into the blind mouth 
that cries for passion. Sometimes it goes 
on crying all the same, but the matri- 
monial gag suppresses sound; as a rule, 
the mouth discovers that its cries are 
inaudible; After a period of 
good conduct the gag is removed, and 
the mouth, henceforth, gives vent to the 
Now and 


the gag is torn 


it stops. 


most respectable sentiments. 
then a mouth rebels; 
out at the cost of much mutual lacera- 
tion. This does not always get into the 
papers. 

In general, however, it seems that 
most human beings reach the shadow- 
That is be- 
cause they do not travel very fast tow- 
ard the fatal equator. Youthful rapture 
passes into the sobriety of middle-age 
with such a gradual effect that most of 
us fail to realize the journey, and wake 
up with an awful shock, having to face 
the coming vears in whose shadow we 
have so long traveled. And yet youthful 
rapture has for a very long time been 


line without undue agony. 
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subject to, let us say, amendments. One 
begins absolute ly clear that one intends 
to own the biggest department store in 
the biggest town. One gets on rather 
well, but one realizes that capital is not 
easily found, that subordinates never 
live up to one’s conceptions, that one 
can't be everywhere at the same time, 


that, do 


obscure and cross-grained reason certain 


and what one will, for some 
individuals prefer to buy elsewhere. One 
gets annoyed. One struggles. One fails. 
One gets used to it. 
i One 


One compromises, 
One thinks 


hidifies. 


about it no more. 

Or. if one is a Woman, one determines 
to marry Prince Charming; he'll be 
richer than Rockefeller, wittier than 
Oscar Wilde, smarter than Count d’Or- 


say, more devoted than Romeo. In the 
end, one manages very well with a com- 
fortable house, a husband who in the 


winter sends one to Palm Beach with the 
children, and buys new cerise curtains 
for one’s bedroom. 

ambition Is 
If it 
doesn't get its proper dose of triumph, 
Bitterness 


Ambition goes down, for 


a passion that feeds on suecess. 


it turns into’ bitterness. 


thrives beautifully on failure; when 


people are thoroughly embittered, the 
worse time they have the better they are 
pleased. But most men and women are 
unambitious. Their main desire is for 
they Well, there 
again the shadow-line has a way of steal- 
When I Was a small hoy I 


] 


cakes at 


what call pleasure. 
ing upon Us 
used to buy stale the confee- 
tioner’s, because one got two stale ones 
for the price of a fresh one. I remember 


a wonderful fortnight, after a birthday, 


when I spent exactly five dollars on stale 
cakes. I think I ate two hundred and 
eighty cakes; it beautiful fort- 
I couldn't buy a fortnight like 
Long before I 


Was a 
night. 
that now for five dollars. 
reached early manhood, say twenty-five, 
five dollars failed to buy a fortnight’s 
pleasure; they barely covered an even- 


onfess, was an evening for 


ing, which, | 
Now 


fessional, but I find pleasure very dear. 


two. well, that would be too con- 


I have passed the shadow-line; when 
one oversteps it one needs a stronger 
light and must pay for the oil. 

Lastly, there is love, which up to a 
certain age is the main diversion of man- 
kind. It is so important that very often 
ambition, money-making, become its 
servants; it may be true to say with the 
old in “Bel-Ami,” that glory is 


but a means to evoke feminine regard. 


poet 


This strikes one as excessive, glory being 
a good thing for its own sake, because it 
increases one’s sense of self-importance. 
But, all the same, it would be a mistake 
to think that 
operate in the shadowy realm where 


love entirely ceases to 


dwell the lean years, successors of youth. 
I suspect that in most human beings 


the love emotion follows a definite 
course. 

Thus, round about the twenties we 
generally find the young man in a 


state of vague ignorance. He may be 
slightly informed from the sex point of 
view, but of love he knows nothing at 
all. 


ships, and so he isa poor lover. The young 


He prefers games, ideas, male friend- 


woman in the early twenties is a very 
different creature. She is, as a rule, more 
awakened to the meaning of love, and 
though she appreciates pleasures, games, 
dances, clothes, as much as the young 
man, they are, as a rule, clouded over 
by a rosy mist where sometimes she dis- 
cerns the shimmering pearl of Cupid's 
She is inclined to turn her back 
to his arrows, while the young man criti- 


bow ° 


cizes his marksmanship. 

Round about thirty, the man -may 
know 
been so lucky as to suffer. He has per- 
haps lived through the first intensity of 
the sex preoccupation. It is a little bet- 


much more about love, if he has 


ter known to him, therefore a little more 
usual, therefore a little duller. He has 
acquired, or is acquiring, responsibility. 
He may be carrying upon his shoulders 
a young woman of the sea; he is begin- 
ning to realize that, however dear, how- 
ever necessary she may be to him, she is 
no featherweight. Also he may have 
given a few hostages to the future. They 
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are delicious little hostages, but they do 
need boots, and leather goes up every 


day. So he is settling down. 
The young woman in the thirties 


greatly differs. She is much more awak- 
ened than she was ten years before; as 
a rule she has glimpsed delights, but not 
grasped them all. 
more than she got; being little preoc- 


She expected rather 


cupied with careers, with fame, with the 
toys that busy her man, she tends to face 
the shadow-line more precisely. Shrink- 
ing away from the idea that 
getting ugly, some are getting gray,”’ she 
sometimes grows frightened, tells herself 
she’d better take her chance with life 
Briefly, she touches the 
period which I call “the second bloom- 
ing’’; if then she has no children to keep 
her quiet, she often becomes experi- 
mental. 

Then come the forties, which for most 
of us are the true shadow-line. A man 
then generally reaches the most difficult 
moment of his career. He has, in a way, 
just “got there”; it matter 
whether he is a capitalist arranging his 
biggest merger, or a workman paying 
the middle instalment to purchase him 
his house, he is, as a rule, shivering on a 


“some are 


W hile she can. 


does not 


razor edge. He has only a year or two 
to come down on the right side. So it is 
not wonderful love should then occupy 
little space in his mind. He has no time. 
Sometimes, at that age, he does have a 
Forty to forty-five is 
in man the dangerous age, because he has 
still time to make a new start, but only 
just time. At least, in the British divorce 
courts we find that the marriages which 
break up mostly do so either in the first 
year or about the seventh year, or about 
the fifteenth year. This means: Obvi- 
ously bad marriages (first vear), second 


second blooming. 


blooming of women (seventh year), 
second blooming of men _ (fifteenth 
year). 


In women, round about forty, the 
affair is formidable, 
holds more despair. The man of forty 
does not think himself old, but the 
woman generally does. They are wrong, 


more because it 
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both of them, but still that is what they 
think. So the forties, in women, are 
generally a grave period. Women then 
ask themselves whether indeed all hope 
of love has gone, whether they have not 
still something with which to charm, 
and, sometimes, they desperately want 
to charm—just once more. For mankind 
everything seems to turn on—just once 
more. So, in women, the early forties 
tend to be the age of folly, because 
women then take that which they cannot 
hold. 

Men, as usual, lagging a little behind, 
exhibit those symptoms later on, in the 
fifties and sixties. As a rule they are dry- 
ing up; their emotions are flowing into 
other channels, such as an interest in 
water-colors, social service, or in local 
politics. The career may still be domi- 
nant, but, as a rule, it is less exacting 
than ten years before, because by that 
time a man has either made his position 
or knows that he will never make it at 
all. In either of these cases he tends to 
turn back toward love: if he has made 
his position, he has time; if he has failed, 
he wants consolation. A man of fifty- 
five or so often discovers romance for the 
first time, which is another way of say- 
ing that he enters the age of folly 
through which his wife passed ten years 
before. Sometimes he falls in love with 
a very young girl, who treats him with 
all the brutal selfishness of the average 
young girl. (I mean no harm by this; 
she is brutal because she desires things 
ardently; she can’t help it.) As a rule 
the man retains a sense of dignity. This 
is very finely sketched in The Dark 
Flower, by Mr. John Galsworthy, where 
Mark Lennan, attracted to a young girl 
thirty years his junior, realizes that it 
cannot be; that 1t would be unworthy 
of him and would lower him in his own 
eyes. 

As for the woman in the fifties and 
sixties, she is in a way better off than 
her old husband, because she really be- 
lieves herself to be old, while a man 
doubts that, so long as he can crawl. 
She has given in. She has long realized 
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that she ean never charm again, and has 
grown so used to it that she has become 
indifferent: there lies much satisfaction 


in surrender. So her sense of romance 


grows vicarious She rejoices in the 
wedding of her children, while often her 
husband still holds on to youth and ts 
secretly envious when he beholds young 
lovers. Often he hates them, and to con- 
ceal this from himself pours out upon 
them his protection and his gifts. 

That I see it, and it is not a 


pleasant picture, for it exhibits too many 


Is how 


people, men and women, still in’ the 
Nature is the greatest 
enemy of man, and it is the job of civili- 
zation to hunt that old half 
tiver. half muddler, out of the fastnesses 
of our personality. We nearly all outlive 
the time of our romance, hold on to our 


grasp of nature. 


demon, 


aspiration to love when love no longer 
beseems our years, when to another we 
offer as a lure, not greedy youth, but 
the sagacity of experience or the luster 
Or, if we are women, then 
skill in 


women 


of a name. 


our technical charming, our 


reputation as who have lived, 
all the artificial charms that tempt be- 
cause they are artificial. 

Many of us never know love at all, 
but many more insist upon maintaining 
the little god upon our visiting-list, long 
after he has of sitting 
in our old fashioned 
Therefore. love being the prime motive 


grown weary 


draw iIng-ré OTIS. 


ol vouth, it is clear that something else 
must take its place when love has be- 
come unsuitable to our years, when we 
are as ridiculous bearing a houquet as we 
should be in the kindergarten. Thats a 
difficult: question, for to put something 
in the place of love means that we have 
What it is 
must be decided by every human being 
for him or herself, but decided it must 


to find something absorbing. 


be, because the condition of the man or 
woman who has not realized in time that 
love cannot sustain us to the end ts cer- 


tainls terrible Few people realize this. 


Phevy never think of it at all. They 
vaguely talk about “the days when they 
will be old.” and make out that they 


suppose they will be happy breeding 
prize cats, or taking a journey to the 
lialian Lakes. Well, that is often the 
case, but it is a long way from youth to 
age, and the worst vears lie in between. 
Thus, | have often made myself dis- 
agreeable to women, when they talked of 
the day when they would be old, by 
“Yes, that’s all well. 
You're prepared to be sixty, but do con- 
sider that you'll be forty. You'd better 
make your plans for that, for it’s a bigger 
As a rule, neither men nor 
women make any plans at all, yet they 
are surprised that this way of living 


saying: very 


proposition,” 


should not always prove satisfactory. 
They grow older, they lose the charming 
restlessness which makes a young man 
I can think of one youth, 
for instance, who rode a hundred and 
ten miles on a bicycle to meet a girl. 
(He had no pay his train 
fare.) He arrived after an eleven-hour 
run, bathed, danced for five hours, and, 
next morning, preferred his lady to his 
legitimate rest. That is how it should 
be, but when that gaiety has gone, the 


so attract ive. 


money to 


man who does not realize it is in a peril- 
ous state, for he bids and cannot pay. 
A woman of similar age has in the same 
way lost much of her power to attract; 
she bids, and bids in vain. They have 
lost all the young things, optimism, en- 
thusiasm, which are absurd and delight- 


ful. Their condition is pitiful. 
It is no use telling ourselves that 
things will be all right somehow. I 


don’t want to be pessimistic, but I do 
believe that things are never all right, 
but one can bring those spectral “ things” 
to being better than they might have 
been. Certainly life must seem hard 
to people who have any capacity for 
the mental side of love, unless they 
understand that the practice of love 
can fill only a period in their lives, and 
that if they carry the love emotion into 
a later period they are encouraging an 
absurd anachronism. We must face it, 
all of us. Love-making stretches over ten 
or fifteen years of our lives, and after that 
is nothing but a bad habit. As a rule the 
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love emotion is canalized by marriage, 
and that is why | am for marriage every 
time and for everybody, faithfully be- 
lieving that a bad marriage is better than 
none. 
Onl; 
carry privileges, 
limitations. 


marriage, like all things that 


involves also certain 
It may be very nice to be 
an emperor, but if you are an emperor 
you will find it awkward to join your 
faithful but rather over-interested peo- 
ple at the movies. The coronation of 
marriage leads to complications of that 
kind. The married may be crowned with 
a wreath of roses, but crowned they are 
until the roses do decay. Thus trregu- 
larity, because it cannot be open, tends 
to become sordid. 


children, 


If the marriage has 


produced irregularity then 
tends to become grave, because it may 
entail the those 


the future who may be so dear. 


hostages to 
One 
can’t be a paterfamilias and a roué; 


loss of 


either of these occupations is much too 
exacting. 

To which the optimistic reader replies: 
“Well, what more do vou want? He was 
a roué, and now you've given him the 
job of paterfamilias. You say yourself 
that’s enough to keep him busy.” It 
is, but he doesn’t always know it. His 
wife may be even more uncertain. Moth- 
erhood and wifehood are attractive to 
her—but is that the end? Yes, it is the 
end. The married must find something 
else in this life, or rely on the next to 
make amends. In his Letires Persanes, 
Montesquieu shows us woman in the 
future life, wholly with 
lovers. That, of course, is a matter of 
taste; most women prefer duets to trios. 
Women are born philopenas. In earthly 
life it is safer to assume that we are 
philopena, until the dessert knife us do 
part. Only the dessert knife takes a long 
time coming. Hence, we all must find 
out an alternative to love. We none of 
us will take it if we can help it. And if, 
to-day, Mephistopheles were to appear 


happy two 


to any man or woman over fifty, hardly 
any one would ask for anything but 
youth, which means that he or she would 


GET OLDER 


be putting off his or her trouble for 
thirty years and be in the same difficulty 
by and by. But Mephistopheles would 
They would have to 
face their problem as they would have 
faced it before. 


not call again. 


Schopenhauer was conscious of these 
difficulties. He declared that life was a 
long disease which could be assuaged 
He found 


inflames, 


only by means of anodynes. 
love which 
dignifies, 
annihilates. 


three anodynes 
art) which and 
which Leaving out 
there is much to be said for the other 
two, but they apply only to people capa- 


philosophy 
love, 


ble of philosophy or appreciative of art. 


Byron was probably right in likening the 
world to a bundle of hay, and mankind 
to the asses who pull. Philosophy and 
art are no more fodder for asses than 
The ordinary man or 
woman finds a career a good anodyne. 
Of course, careers may be of two kinds 


pearls for swine. 


one may seek fame, or one may want 
money, but in either case a career is an 
excellent thing. So far as celebrity goes, 
this is within the grasp of almost any- 
body; if one fails to be famous, one can 
generally achieve notoriety. And money 
is an excellent thing apart from what it 
buys. 

I started business life in a firm of 
millionaires, the elder partners of which 
possessed more money than they could 
Still, they 
went on making money, and I saw them 
every day, working pretty hard, and 
scratching up with glee, not millions, but 
quite contentedly five hundred dollars, 
They weren't avaricious, 


possibly use or even waste. 


or even less. 
but to make money amused them. They 
collected bank credits as other men col- 
lect old masters. They were hypnotized 
You may call that a silly 
alternative to but it isn’t, for 
money-making is rather a difficult game, 
and, if one plays high enough, a danger- 
ous game. There indeed les an alterna- 
tive, for it is so exacting, so anxious, 
that the mind has little time to wander 
primrose paths. The pursuit of fame is 
even more desperate. It holds such un- 


by figures. 
ke We, 
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it is so fugitive; one is so 


famous to-day and obscure to- 


certainty: 
easily 
morrow. When one is growing old, it is 
better to toss upon one’s pillow, turning 
over a financial or political plan, than 
the 


fair pi ture which at no price Inay one 


to see through short-sighted eves 
add to one’s emotional gallery. 
And again, there is art. For such as 


can achieve art, whether in words, in 


paint, or in musical notes, here is the 
perfect alternative, for art is a wayward 
and greedy companion that cares‘not if 
your hair is white, and, though it has no 
pity upon your failing mind, yet will 
always charm vou so long as you may be 
charmed 

So much for fame, so much for money, 
and so much for art. But these are re- 
reserves into which few penetrate. The 
common man or woman must find some- 
thing else, will 
replace the fruit of amorous illusion. 
What shall they do? My own belief is 


that love, being the greatest pleasure in 


some other drug, that 


the world, can seldom be replaced by a 
pleasure as great. If we represent love by 
one pound of pleasure, we must find a 


, . ‘ 
number Ol 


other pleasures, which, pul 
together, make up the pound weight of 
delights which we have lost. Somehow, 
sixteen ounces of various pleasures do 
not quite make up a pound of love's 
rewards, but still they have a consider- 
able weight. So we say, What shall we 
‘The most desperate 
It is the most 


complete, it is the closest neighbor to 


put into the scale? 
of all remedies is religion. 


that philosophy which, according to 
Schopenhauer, can annihilate life. Re- 
ligion does not annihilate life, but it 


“Do not 
but watch and pray.” Those who have a 
pray 


adjourns it. It mourn, 


SavVvs, 


religious temperament are, In a way, 


can make their 
| 


very fortunate, for they 


miseries into a spiritual store, on which 
their souls shall opulently subsist in an- 
other sphere Religion is al potent alter- 


native to love: it is love in another 


form, love abstract, love de-individual- 
ized Only it does not fit most of us, 


we are over-individualized, be- 


bere ttise 
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Most human 
beings believe in right and wrong, which 
has little to do with religion. ‘True re- 
ligion does not deal with sin, but with 
self-obliteration, for the purpose of re- 


cause we are too ethical. 


absorption into the essential spirit. I 
know that is not a current view; as the 
world grows more ethical it grows less 
That is why dogmatic re- 
ligion is now a decaying force. 

Indeed, religion as an alternative to 


religious. 


love is more and more taking the form 
of service. The people who are perform- 
ing service, say in political causes, in 
charities, ete., are probably people who, 
five hundred years ago, would have been 
That 
rather than religion, an alternative to 
[t fits our generation better, and it 


mystics. is why service seems, 
love. 
seems to me the best alternative for a 
man or woman In the forties, when love 
It does not mat- 
ter much what the service is. It may be 
personal, and much satisfaction can be 


becomes undignified. 


obtained from assisting the sick, from 
furthering the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican from clinies for 
universities in fact, 
anything. For service, being humble, is 
a great satisfaction to pride. When one 


cause, creating 


babies, or from 


works for a cause, the more one abases 
oneself the better one thinks of oneself. 
self- 
importance, provides the great remedy 
that is called vanity. Ina small field one 
is important, one does things, one is 
consulted and busy. Thus the creature 
that once saw itself gigantic in the mirror 
of beloved 
great in the columns of the newspaper 
or the report of the parish meeting. 

leads to another 
namely, creation. 


Service increases one’s. sense of 


eves, sees itself elmost as 


Sometimes service 
alternative to love 
There is great 
thing, and it 
whether it is a picture, or a garden, or 
That sort of 
thing extends our personality, and that 


pleasure in making a 


does not matter much 


even a stamp collection. 
is W hy some people love their gardens as 


others love their children. Their gar- 
dens, like their children, are something 


they have made, 
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It will be concluded from all this that 
I believe in a variety of pleasures as 
against competition with the unmatched 
delights of love. Well, for the aging man 
there is virtue in 
One 


can shake off much of the distress born 


or woman great 


change; dull lives are bad lives. 
of love removed, by doing many different 
things, by moving from country to coun- 
try, by a change of profession, by paint- 
ing blue the walls that were red, and red 
tliose that were blue. One can see many 
people, read many books, engage In vari- 
ous games. Life is like a pudding—the 
more you stir it the better it is. 

Of course, if none of these methods 


here is scepticism, but that is 


succeeds, t 
a dangerous alternative for the average 
mind, because scepticism easily turns to 
bitterness. Though some of the bitter 
enjoy their bitterness, they do not enjoy 
life like the sceptics. 


in believing that nothing is quite true 


Scepticism consists 
or untrue. Seepticism is not acid, nor 
does it sweat hate; scepticism is cheerful 
doubt, ironic comparison. It knows that 
things what they seem, thus 
though not 
“life is real, life is 


are not 
with Longfellow, 
at all that 
Scepticism may doubt pleas- 


agreeing 
agreeing 
earnest.” 
ure, but it also doubts pain; it does not 
laugh as a Homeric god. Its voice ts 
clear as that of a brook, and its wings are 
All the same I recommend 


scepticism to nobody, for it is fit only 


fossamer. 


for the serene, only for those who, ike 


GET OLDER 
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Anatole France, have lost confidence in 
life, but love it all the same. 

Human bemgs seem to me of three 
kinds—those who have known true love, 
those who have not known it but have 
known substitutes, and those who have 
nothing at all. The first 
have emerged into a clear horizon, know - 
ing that they have taken from life the 
best that life could give them 
times they can deliberately accept some 
of the small alternatives that build the 


known may 


some- 


little hill of business where once stood 
the mountain of love. The second, who 
have known only substitutes, are, in a 
jog-trot: way, more fortunate, because 
as they 
them, and 


their alternatives 


Love never engulfed 


they made 
went. 
so they had to find something else to do. 
They are the slightest of us all, and per- 
haps the happiest. The third, to whom 
love has given nothing, are in the hard- 
est case, because it is so difficult to be- 
that will 
should come. It must come. 


come. It 
Fate could 

To them. 
all that one can say is that one never 
knows what lies beyond the bend of the 
and that will 
harm them to to create, to be 
stirring, to do anything but think, while 
they sweep and garnish the chamber in 
which Eros may yet come to dwell. Life 
} ‘ 


rot 


lieve love never 


not so offend a human right. 


road, meanwhile it not 


serve, 


may not contain much happiness, 
it does hold change. For many of us 


that comes to be almost the same thing. 
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BY WILLIAM J 


i. ae lanv stories portray animal 
hfe as a tragedy, to be sure, and 
scientific books commonly speak of it asa 


but forget all such 


woods, 


struyvvie for existence; 
the 
‘re the ‘tragedy’ appears as a roman- 
and the ‘struggle’ as a 
fo quote Darwin as an 


notions here in budding 
whe 
tic Invention 
bookish theory. 
authority is to deceive yourself, since 
Darwin borrowed the whole notion of 
struggle Malthus, 
who invented it not as a theory of nature 


but to ex- 


from the economist 


(of which he knew nothing 


plain from his easy-chair the vice and 


misery of massed humanity. Open your 


eves and see, or ask now the beasts and 
they will tell you, that natural life is 
end a gladsome 


from beginning to 


comed, na 

Nature herself seems to whisper the 
lesson as I look out from my commoosie 
at the 
rise of a spring morning. A loon blows 
his wild bugle from the lake below. A 
multitude of little the first 
ripples of a mighty wave, are sweeping 
northward with exultation, singing as 


sunrise on Moosehead, the sul- 


warblers, 


Frogs are piping, kingfishers 
clattering, thrushes chiming their silver 
hells—everywhere is the full tide of life, 


the impulse of play, the spirit of happy 


' 
thev vo. 


adventure. 

\bove these voices of rejoicing sounds 
another note, a jubilant hammering, in 
hint of 


seem to 


which there is no struggle or 


tras ed 


TOUT 


rather, does it an- 
that comedy, heht of foot and 
heart, has again renewed her lease of the 
is everywhere throwing 
On the top of a 


has his 


wilderness and 
out her living posters. 
i log-coc k 


he a ity k al 
} ] dr 


sounding-board, 


towermg 


and resonant, and 


to his lusty 


ills echo 


is making all 
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COMEDY 


LONG 


drumming. The morning light gleams 
on his ebony bill or flames on his scarlet 
crest as he turns his head alertly, this 
way for the answer of a mate, that way 
Nearer, on 
the roof of my fishing-camp, a downy 

thumping the metal 
the stovepipe, a wonderful 


for the challenge of a rival. 


woodpecker is 
cover ol 
drum, on which he can easily make more 
noise than can the big log-cock. 

Daily before sunrise that same little 
fellow appears on my roof, so punctually 
that one wonders if he keeps a clock, and 
bids me “Top o° the morning”’ by send- 
ing a triphammer din clattering down 
the stovepipe. It is a love-call to his 
mate, no doubt; but the Seven Sleepers 
in my place must be roused by it as by 
dynamite. This morning he exploded 
me out of sleep at four-twenty, as usual, 
and so_ persistent rackety- 
packety that I lost patience and threw 
a stick of wood at him. Away he went, 
crying * Yip, yip!” at the meddlesome 
Philistine who had no heart for love, no 
ear for music. He was heading briskly 
for the horizon when, remembering his 
mate, he darted aside to the shell of a 
white pine, where he drummed out an- 
other message, only to meet violent op- 
position from another Philistine. He 
had sounded one eall, listened for the 
effect, and was in the midst of a vibrat- 
ing roll when there came a scurry of 
leaves, a shaking of boughs, and Meeko, 
the red squirrel appeared, threatening, 
death and destruction to all drummers. 

Evidently Meeko was projecting a 
nest of his own in that vicinity, and had 
no mind to tolerate such a noisy fellow 
\s he came headlong 


was. his 


as a neighbor. 


upon the scene, hurling abuse ahead of 
him, the woodpecker vanished like a 
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wink, leaving the enemy to threaten the 
empty air; which he did in a fashion to 
make one shudder at what might hap- 
pen if a red squirrel were half as big as 
Once I 
accidentally shake a branch on which 
Meeko happened to be sitting while he 


his temper. saw a bull moose 


was eatinga mushroom, turning it around 
the edges; 
and the peppery little beast followed the 
sober great beast two or three hundred 

is, running just above the antlered 


\ aras, 


in his paws as he nibbled 


head, calling down the wrath of squirrel 
Now, 
in a greater rage because the object of 
it was so small, he whisked all over the 
pine shell, declaring it, kilch-kilch! to be 
his property and warning all 


heaven on all the tribe of moose. 


4 


wood- 
peckers, zit-zit! to keep forever away 
from it. He had hardly ended his dem- 
onstration of squirrel rights and gone 
away, swearing, to his interrupted affairs 
when another hammering, louder and 
more jubilant, began on the same pine 
shell. 

Here was defiance as well as trespass, 
and Meeko came rushing back to deal 
with it Sputtering like a 
lighted fuse, he darted up the pine and 
took a flying leap after the drummer, 
determined this time to make an end of 
him or chase him clean out of the woods. 


properly. 


Into a thicket of spruce he went, shrilling 
his battle vell. Out of the thicket flashed 
the woodpecker, unseen, and doubled 
back to the starting-point. And there 
a curious thing happened, one which 
strengthened that all 
birds have more or less ventriloquial 


my impression 


power to make their calling sound near 
will. 
precisely the same spot which he had 
used before, and hammered it with the 


or far at The woodpecker lit on 


same rapidity and rhythm; but now his 
drum sounded faintly, distantly, as if 
on the other side of the ridge. 
bolder, he changed his note, put more 
hallelujah into it, and was in the midst 
rub-a-dub Meeko 
came tearing back through the spruce 
thicket and hunted him away. 

So the little comedy ran on, charge 


Growing 


of a glorious when 
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and retreat, till a second Meeko ap- 
peared and held the fort, while the first 
ran after the Now, as I 
watch the play, there is triumphant 
squirrel talk on the pine shell, and the 


drummer. 


woodpecker is again drumming lustily 
on the stovepipe cover. 

To follow these or any other creatures 
of the wild, keeping your eyes and your 
heart open, is to learn for yourself the 
immense, the unchanging cheerfulness 
is also to enter with the 
into the 
spirit of that play which runs day and 
night in Around your 
summer camp, for example, the red 


Is are the 


of nature; it 
sympathy of understanding 
the big woods. 
squirre most numerous and, as 
you think, the most familiar of animals; 
but did you ever attempt to interpret 
the astonishing variety of sounds which 
squirrels use to voice their little comedy? 
When angry they scold; when surprised 
they snicker; at other times they fling 
jest or abuse or repartee at one another, 
their voices changing noticeably with 
Now and then, 
as you follow Meeko about, he utters a 


their changing moods. 


long, vibrant, and exultant call in sheer 
delight at being alive, you think; or he 


stops short in a gambol and puzzles you 
by sitting very still, very attentive, his 
nose pressed against the branch between 
his paws. Gone suddenly are all his 
jeers, his exultations, his mischief-mak- 
ing; he has a sober, introspective air, as 
if trving to remember something, or as 
if listening to what his other self might 
be saying. 

If you study Meeko’s eve at such a 
moment, noting its telltale lights, you 
will have a different opinion of his si- 
He is listening, indeed, but to 
something so fine or distant that he can- 
not be sure what it is, or rather what it 


lence. 


says. Therefore does he use the branch 
asa sounding-board, pressing his nose or 
teeth against it to catch the faint vibra- 
tions in a way to help his ears, just as 
woodpeckers use their tongues for the 
There! you hear the 
sound faintly now, and Meeko hears it 
distinctly enough to understand it, if 


same purpose, 








Jo 

— : — P ; 
one may judge by his actions. It comes 
from another sauirrel out vonder, a 


truculent fellow who is proclaiming his 
heretical opinion to the universe, and to 
this litthe dogmatist in particular. 


Watch Meeko now, see 


his silent ab- 


sorption change to violent rage. He 
barks: he seems to curse in his own 
wav: he springs up and down on the 


same spot, like a Quebec lumberman 
who jumps on his hat to work himself 
up to the fighting pitch. Out of breath, 
he stops a moment to listen, to ascertain 
whether he has silenced his opponent. 
A jeer floats in from the distance. Meeko 
savs, “ Kileh-kileh! Dl show that im- 
postor; Pll him a and 
away he goes headlong. To follow him 


teach lesson,” 
is to witness a characteristic squirrel 
argument—a challenge, a rush, an upset, 
a furious chase up and down, over and 
under the swaying branches, till your 


And 


then one long, triumphant yell to pro- 


head grows dizzy in following it. 


claim that another heresy is silenced for- 
ever. 

Very different from the irate Meeko ts 
his cousin Chick’weesep, the friendly lit- 
the chipmunk, who comes to eat from 
vour hand or to explore your pocket, if 
vou take a few quiet hours to tame or 
reassure him. Even at first acquaintance 
he commonly shows that he is intensely 
curious about you; and this is the way 
of it: 

From a distance your eve happens to 
eatech 
favorite stump, where his coat blends 


him sitting motionless on_ his 
perfectly with the sunshine and the won- 
derful Heading in his 


direction, you aim to pass close by, but 


forest. colors. 


not too close, as if you were seeking 
something far ahead. 

Chick’ weesep watches you keenly as 
and he is so pleased, so 
His 


eves sparkle; his feet dance; his whole 


vou draw near, 


excited, that he cannot keep still. 


body quivers as he wavers between the 
habit of 
evident desire to be noticed by this bie 


lifelong concealment and his 


passing animal who is surely a stranger 


in the woods, since his eye is dull and 
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his foot noisy. On you come steadily, 
paving no heed to the tiny atom of life 
that watches you, like a child at a win- 
who hopes to be saluted, and 
Chick’weesep follows your every step 
with questioning eyes till you have 


dow 


passed him and are plainly going away. 
Up to this moment he has been a little 
afraid that you might see him; 
fearful that you will not see, he blows a 
loud whistle to tell you that he is there. 

\ hundred times I have had a heart- 
warming over that little comedy, which 
There 
is the first start of surprise when the 
little fellow sees you, the eager look, the 
quivering feet, the hopeful expectancy; 
then the sharp cry as you pass with 
And when you 
turn quickly, as if surprised, Chick’wee- 
sep dodges out of sight with a different 
cry, a ery with mingled pleasure and 
alarm in it; but the next moment he is 


how, 


always follows the same course. 


apparent indifference. 


peeking at you with dancing eyes from 
a crevice. Then, if you bide quietly 
where vou are, he nay come nearer, 
talking as he comes; and within a short 
time, should you have food that he likes, 
he will be sitting with entire confidence 
on your knee, stuffing all you offer into 
his cheeks till they bulge as if he had 
the mumps, or pulling with all his might 
at a choice morsel which you hold tightly 

A red squirrel would nip 
teased him like that; but 
Chick’weesep braces himself with soft 
paws against the tips of your fingers and 
tugs till he gets his titbit. This in the 
deep wilderness, where he has not been 
made to know the fear of man, and where 
he is the most lovable of all his merry 
tribe, excepting only Molepsis,the flying- 


to tease him. 
you if you 


squirrel, 

While watching a chipmunk one sum- 
mer, a fascinating little fellow who often 
came to beg with eloquent eyes for nuts 
or rice or sweet chocolate, I learned first 
the location of his den, and then, when 
he abandoned it for a more roomy store- 
house, the whole secret of his building. 
For years our naturalists have soberly 


debated the mystery of the chipmunk’s 
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oustruct a tunnel with- 
fresh earth to betray 
him; but when I was a boy almost any 
farmer’s lad in the 
could have given instant explanation. 
“How does the chipmunk dig a hole 
without leaving any earth at the en- 
trance? 
at the other end 


den, how he can « 
out leaving any 


whole countryside 


he begins 
And though the an- 
swer is true, beyond cavil or gainsaying, 
make a 
deeper mystery of the chipmunk’s craft 
by demanding, “But how does he get 
to the other end?” 


Why, very simply; 


some doubting Thomas must 


That also is simple; but you will not 
appreciate the answer till you learn that 
a chipmunk never digs a den. He trusts 
nature for that, and contents himself 
with furnishing the tunnel and the door- 
way. 

In some way (probably by sounding 
or tapping the earth) Chick’weesep 
learns that there is a den under a certain 
tree or rock, a natural hollow engineered 
by frost or rain or settling earth. During 
the summer he locates two or three such 
places, and explores them till he finds 
one which offers him a dry nest for sleep- 
ing, a colder room near the frost-line for 
provisions, and a little free space for 
winter life and exercise. Starting at a 
distance of several feet, he first runs a 
slanting shaft down to see what the den 
may offer. This working shaft is as 
straight as he can make it, and the earth 
from his digging is thrown out mostly in 
When he 
reaches the den below, and finds it satis- 
factory, he starts another tunnel up- 
ward, a long and devious tunnel which 


a loose pile at the entrance. 


follows beside roots where the digging is 


easy, or where there is sometimes no 
digging at all. The earth from this sec- 
ond tunnel is thrown back into the den, 
and from there is pushed upward into 
his working shaft, which is thus filled 
solidly from end to end. The finished 
den has, therefore, but one opening, and 
there is no sign of earth about the door- 
way, for the simple reason that the whole 
tunnel was excavated from below. 


To fashion such a den and fill its store- 
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room full to overflowing in the beautiful 
autumn days must be a joyous experi- 
ence, 1 fancy, even to an unthinking 
squirrel, On the farm the happiest days 
of the whole year are not those of the 
spring planting (for sowing of seeds is 
an artificial work, the result: of our 
thought and calculation), but rather in 
the rewardful autumn, when man’s 
primitive instincts are deeply stirred as 
he gathers the fruits of the earth into 
his winter storehouse. Likewise in the 
wilderness, the happiest days which ever 
come to a man are those in which he 
builds a shack by the labor of his hands, 
fashions a rude fireplace of rock or clay, 
and then, with eager anticipation of 
snappy days afield or stormy nights 
before the fire, looks upon his finished 
work and says in his heart, “ Now wel- 
come, winter.” If spoiled man can feel 
this simple, instinctive joy of providing 
for creature comforts, why not an un- 
In the woods all 
natural creatures, man included, seem 
to be made of the same happy, elemental 
stuff. 


spoiled squirrel also? 


As with the little, so also with the 
larger woodfolk, even those whom we 
ignorantly call savage; when you meet 
without frightening them in their native 
woods, they all seem to be playing at 
comedy for the greater part of their 
days. I suppose there are no animals 
that have given rise to more fearsome 
stories than have the wolves and bears, 
the one the symbol of ravin, the other of 
ferocity; but when you meet the real 
wolf he turns out to be a very shy beast, 
one that has a curious, doglike interest 
in man, but is afraid to show it openly; 
and Mooween, the bear, far from being 
the terrible creature of literary imagina- 
tion, is in reality a harmless kind of 
vagabond whose waking life is one long 
succession of whims and drolleries. 

The trouble is, on first meeting a bear, 
that one is so frightened by the innocent 
beast, or so eager to kill, that one never 
opens his eyes frankly to see what kind 


of fellow-blunderer is before him. Sev- 
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eral times, when I have had the luck to 
find bears among the blueberries of the 
burnt lands, | have crept near to watch 
them; and their greed, their endless in- 
terest in something to eat, their comical 
ways of stripping a berry-bush or rob- 
bing an ants’ nest, their watchfulness 
lest one of their number discover some- 
thin» good and eat tt all by himself, their 
surprises and alarms, their sudden, pig- 
like fits of excitement, their whimsical 
this 
is so unexpected, so entertaining, that a 


and everchanging expression—all 


few minutes of it will be enough to 
change your whole opinion of the bear’s 
character. You meet him as a ferocious 
and dangerous beast; you leave him, or 
he leaves vou, with the notion that he is 
the best of all natural comedians. 

Here, for example, is a simple but 
iluminating show of bear nature, one of 
a score which vou will uncover with sur- 
trail. 
When a cub finds a toothsome morsel he 


prise as follow Mooween's 


vou 
sweeps tt into his mouth on the instant, 
if it be small enough to swallow quickly; 
but if it mouthfuls, the 
first thing he does is to look alertly about 
If they 


are near or watching him, he promptly 


offers several 


to see where the other cubs are. 


sits on his morsel and pretends to be 
surveying the world; but if they are busy 
with their own affairs, he carefully comes 
between them and his find, turning his 
back on them while he eats. 

One might think this little deception a 
mere accident until it is repeated, or 
of bear psy- 
the 
When a cub sees another cub with back 


until this supplemental bit 
chology bubbles up— to surface, 
turned, keeping very still in one place, 
he first stares hard, his face an exclama- 
tion-point, as if he could not believe his 
eves. Then he cries, “* Ur-rump-umph!” 
and comes on the jump to have a share 


} 


of whatever the fortunate one has un- 


covered. Knowing what it means when 


he turns his own back, I suppose, he 
jumps to the conclusion that he is just 
like all oth cubs, or that all 


other cubs are just like him 


greedy 
To a spec- 


tator the most amusing part of the 
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comedy is that when a cub is discovered 
in his greediness he seems to treat it as a 
joke, gobbling as much as possible of 
his find, but showing no ill temper if 
another cub arrives in time to have a bit 
of it. “Get away with it if vou can, but 
don’t squeal if you are caught,” seems 
to be the sporting rule of a young bear 
family. As they grow older they become 
unsociable, even morose, and occasion- 
ally one meets a bear that seems to be a 
recular sorehead. 

Once when I was very near a family of 
black bears, my position on a high rock 
preventing them from getting my scent, 
I saw one of the cubs unearth a morsel 
It was a bees’ 
nest, [ think, and it was certainly deli- 
cious; 


and gobble it greedily. 


the little fellow ate it with gusto, 
making a loud smacking as he opened or 
closed his mouth and afterward licking 
his chops again and again, as if he could 
never have enough of the taste. Twenty 
yards away another cub suddenly threw 
up his head, smelling the sweets, un- 
doubtedly, for they can wind a disturbed 
nest at an incredible 
Rolling his fur in anticipation, the hun- 
gry little fellow scampered up and nosed 


bees’ distance. 


all over the spot, sniffing and whining. 
Finding nothing but a smell, he sat 
down, crossed both paws over the top 
of his head, and howled a wild falsetto, 
**Qooo0-wow-ow-ow-ow!” twisting about 
and shaking his whole body like a petu- 
lant child. Meanwhile the other little 
cub looked cunningly at the howling 
his head was cocked on one side; 
every now and then he would run out 


one, 


a slender red tongue and lap it around 
his lips as if to say, “ Yum-yum, it was 
good.” 

When their stomachs are filled 
cubs take to playing; and 
watches them at their play has no more 
heart to kill them. They are too droll, 
and the big woods seem to need them. 
They hide, and the mother, after vain 
calling, 


the 


one who 


must go smell them out: but as 


the end of that game is commonly a 
cuffing, it is not repeated. Then, mindful 
of their ears, the cubs begin to wrestle; 
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or they face each other and box, striking 
and fending till one gets more than he 
wants, when they clinch and go rolling 
about in a rough-and-tumble. But the 
most fascinating sight is when two cubs 
climb a tree on opposite sides, a tree so 
big that they are hidden one from the 
other. The one in your sight goes hump- 
ing aloft, clasping the tree with his paws 
and hurling himself upward by powerful 
digs of his hind claws, till he thinks he is 
well above his rival. In the excitement, 
what with flying chips and the loud 
scratching of bark, he hears nothing but 
Then he 
peeks cautiously around the tree, and 
very likely finds a black nose coming to 
meet him. He hits it quickly and dodges 
away to the other side, only to get his 
own nose rapped. So they play hide 
and peek, and hit and dodge and peek 
again, till they scramble into the high 
branches. 


the sound of his own going. 


And there they whimper 
Not til 
they are sharply called will they try the 
descent, sagging down backward, look- 
ing first over one shoulder, then over the 
other. But if they are in a hurry and 
the branches are not too high, they sim- 
ply turn all loose, like a coon; they tum- 
ble down in a heap, hit the ground end 
bound away unhurt, like rubber balls. 
Meanwhile the old she-bear is watch- 
ing over the family in an odd mixture of 
fondness and discipline, with temper 
enough to give variety to both. 


awhile, afraid to come down. 


Some- 
times she mothers the cubs with a gruff, 
bearish kind of tenderness. When they 
bother her by hiding, or when they are 
heedless of some warning or message, 
she cuffs them impatiently; and a bear’s 
cuff is no love-pat, but a thud from a 
heavy paw which sends a cub spinning 
end over end. If you are near enough to 
read her expression, you will hear her at 
moment “That's my little 

Oh, that’s my little cubs!” A few 
minutes later she will be sitting with 
humped back, 


side, her paws between her outstretched 


one say: 


cubs! 
her great head on one 


hind legs, and in her piggy, disapproving 


eye the question, “Can these greedy 
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little unfillable things be my offspring?” 
So they move across the berry-field, a 
day-long comedy. What they do at night 
nobody has ever seen. 

The fox is another comedian whose 
cunning has been overemphasized ever 
since sop invented certain fables, but 
whose amusing side has not vet found a 
worthy chronicler. Young foxes play by 
the hour, with an endless variety of 
mock fights and rough-and- 
tumble capers which make the antics of 
a kitten almost dull by comparison. 
That they are glad little beasts, without 
fear and with only a saving measure of 


games, 


caution, is plain enough to any one who 
has ever watched them with the under- 
standing of sympathy. Moreover, unlike 
the bears, they keep the spirit of play to 
the end; a grown fox will chase his tail 
in sheer exuberance of animal spirits, 
or will forget his mousing or even his 
hunger in the pleasure of pestering a 
tortoise when he finds one of the awk- 
ward creatures loafing about the weods. 

One summer day I watched a fox-and- 
woodchuck drama in which keen wits 
were pitted against dull wits, a drama to 
which only the genius of Uncle Remus 
could do justice. It was late afternoon, 
and the chuck had ventured away from 
his den to a clover-field for a last sweet 
mouthful before he slept. On the hill 
fox out of the woods, 
leaped to the top of a stone wall, and 
looked keenly over the clover. I think 
Eleemos knew that this particular field 
had a promising den, and that he was 
planning to catch one of the young wood- 
chucks. Hence his lofty station on the 
wall, with bending over to 
shadow him, and the expectant look in 
his bright yellow eves. He gave a quick 
start as he caught a waving of grass, the 
cautious motion of a grizzled head; then 
he dropped back into the woods, ran 
down behind the wall, slipped over it 
under cover of a bush, crept flat on his 
belly to a rock, and peeked around it to 
measure his chance. 


above a came 


bushes 


Oh ves, he could 
catch that slow fellow yonder, surely, 


Inch by 


without half trying! inch 


Pere. 8) 


pushed clear of the rock, waited with his 
feet under him till the chuck dropped 
out of sight to feed, and then launched 
himself like a bolt. 

Now a woodchuck is also cunning in 
his own dull way too cunning, indeed, 
to be caught napping in the open. Like 
the beaver, he often sits up for a wary 
look on all sides; after which he drops 
as if to feed, but immediately bobs up a 
second time. A young chuck may be 
foolishly content with a single survey; 
but a veteran is apt to make at least two 


false 


purpose of fooling any one who may be 


starts at feeding, with the evident 
watching 

so it befell that, just as the fox leaped 
head 


bobbed up trom the clover. He saw the 


from cover, the woodchuck’s 
enemy instantly and seuttled away for 
his den, his fat body shaking like a jelly- 
bag as he ran. After him came the fox 
with swift jumps; into the hole dived the 
back a whistle of 


wood hu k, sending 


defiance; and the fox, grabbing at the 
Vanishin y tail, fete hed up bump! against 
the earth with a shock that might have 


gripped be- 


disloc it “al al less limber neck. 
the tail, 


tween his teeth, and with a do-or-die ex- 


however, firmly 


pression he proceeded to drag his game 


out bodily—a_ hard job, as any one 


tested al 
Kleemos pulled 


knows who has ever wood- 
chuck’s holding power. 

steadily at first; but he 
have tried to pull up a young hickory as 
that with 


hind feet braced against opposite sides 


might as well 


lo move anchored creature 


of the hole and paws gripped about a 


rock or a root. Then the fox began to 


tug, bracing his forefeet and jerking his 


whole hodyv to the rear, like a terrier on 
a rope. In the midst of a mighty effort 
something gave way; the fox went over 
backward, turning end over end down 


the | itch of the hill. He picked himself 
up tna shamefaced sort of way, sniffed a 
moment at the empty hole, and trotted 
off to the 


of scrubby tail in his mouth, 


ae ‘ 
woods with a small piece 


Such little comedies are not uncome- 
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mon; they go on at all hours, in all un- 
spoiled places, the only uncommon thing 
being that now and then some man is 
quiet or patient or lucky enough to see 
them 


per kers 


The few squirrels, bears, wood- 
and which I 
have here pictured are typical of all 


other creatures 
natural birds and beasts; gladness and 
comedy prevail among them until some 
with his 
or a scientist invents an absurd 


sportsman needless 
killing, 
theory of natural struggle to account for 
unnatural human depravity, or a liter- 
ary artist with imaginative eye creates 
tragedy out of a 


appears 


al world-embracing 
passing incident. The accepted fashion 
now is to put yourself in the skin of a 
fox running before the dogs, or of a buck 
that springs up alert at the hunting howl 
of a wolf-pack, and from your own fears, 
your vivid imagination, your weak legs 
or weak heart, and your ignorance of 

the quiet 
terror and 


animal psychology, to fill 


woods with advancing 
tragedy. 

Now I have followed many fox-hunts 
in the New England woods, and have 
vet to meet the first fox that does not 
appear to be getting more fun out of the 
chase than comes to the heavy-footed 
hounds as their particular portion. Ex- 
cept in damp weather or soft snow, 
which weights his brush and makes him 
take to earth, a fox runs lightly, almost 
leisurely, stopping often to listen, and 
even snatching a nap when his speed or 
his crisscrossed trail has put a safe dis- 
tance between him and the hounds. He 
has a dozen fastnesses among the ledges, 
where he can find safety at any time; 
but the simple fact is that a red fox pre- 
fers to keep his feet in the open, knowing 
that he can outrun or outwit any pack of 
dogs if he be given a fair field. 

Also, I witnessed the death 
of a buck at the fangs of a wolf, and it 
was utterly different from what I had 
The buck ran down a ridge 


once 


imagined. 


through deep snow and out on a frozen 
lake, where he might easily have escaped 
aad he put his mind into the running, 
since his sharp hoofs clung securely to 
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the ice where the wolf’s paws slithered 
wildly, losing grip and balance at every 
jump. Instead of running for his life, 
however, the buck kept stopping to look, 
as if dazed or curious to know what the 
chase was all about. The wolf kept easily 
close at heel, stopping when the buck 
stopped, until he saw his chance, when 
he flashed in, threw his game, and para- 
lyzed it by a single powerful snap over 
the kidneys. Before that buck found out 
what was up he was dead or beyond all 
feeling. The wolf raised his head in a 
tingling ery that rang over the frozen 
waste like an invitation, and out of the 
dark woods beyond the lake raced a 
wolf-pack to share in the feast. 

That might appear as a tragic or ter- 
rible ending, I suppose, if you viewed it 
imaginatively from the side of Hetokh, 
the buck; but how would it appear if 
you looked at it imaginatively from the 
viewpoint of Malsum, the wolf, a hungry 
wolf, who 
thing his mother Nature offers to satisfy 
his hunger? And if you elect to stand by 
the buck, as the better animal, it is still 


must take whatever good 


unreasonable to form a Judgment from 
the last event of his life, ignoring all the 
happy days that went before. He had 
lived five or six years, as I judged from 
his development, and he died in a min- 
ute. Moreover, this also is to be re- 
membered, that the idea of death and 
the fear of death are wholly the result of 


Vou. CXLL—No. 844.—68 


imagination. And of imagination—that 
marvelous creative faculty which enables 
us vividly to picture the unseen or to 
follow the unknown, and which is the 
highest attribute of the human mind- 
the buck had probably very little; cer- 
tainly not enough either to inspire or to 
trouble him. Life was all that he knew 
when the end came quickly. He had 
absolutely no conception of death, and 
therefore no fear of it. Any such thing 
as tragedy was to him unthinkable. 
The point is, you see, that in our mod- 
ern view of nature, a view which we 
curiously imagine to be scientific when 
it is merely bookish and thoughtless, we 
are prone to let the moment or the pass- 
ing incident of death obscure the entire 
vista of life—lfe with its leisure hours, 
its changing seasons, its work and play 
and rest. and look 
upon nature with unprejudiced eyes is to 
learn that death is but a curtain let- 
down ona play. Of the stage to which 
the play is removed, as of that other 
stage whence it came here, we have as 


To go out-of-doors 


yet no knowledge; but this much we see 
plainly, that for its completion every 
life, however small or great, must have 


its exit as well as its entrance. The 
quality of that life is to be judged not 
by either of its momentary and mysteri- 
ous extremes, but by the long, pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-finding days which lie 
between its end and its beginning. 
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THOSE ANNOYING AMENITIES 


BY BI SHEPARD 


OKS 


] \ML tired of reading about the 
“amenities” of things I hate. 

Not long ago I picked up a volume of 
hort essays, chosen apparently at ran- 
dom from the anonymous column of an 
austere With 
no thought of seeming statistical, I dis- 
covered that fifty-one per cent. of them 
prowled for their material among the 
rubbish heaps of middle-class life—not 
old forgotten 


and reputable magazine. 


among the garrets or the 
trunks, but among the rubbish heaps— 
and plucked forth with glad cries a mot- 
ley of valueless stuff, which, in a literary 
sense, had been discarded because out- 
worn or originally worthless. 

in admirable 
fire- 


One of these essays dealt, 


style, with the charms of sawing 


wood. The author of another sang of the 
joy he experienced in riding upon a 
street car. A third bewailed 
dislike we feel for red 
bats, and similar ver- 


rowded 
the unreasoning 
ants, rats, 


min upholding in their defense a real or 


$ ove 
toads, 


fancied resemblance to creatures we tol- 
Why, 
we frown upon the red ant, 

ove of the black ant? Or maybe it 
Was the other Wa) about. I dislike both 
because I object to things that 
(Here, 


ameni 


erate or esteem. he moans, should 


while we 


ol them, 
bite, tickle, or infest) sugar. 

isa hint fora paper on the 

r shortage.) IT would rather 

ead startling things about the 


sol ant of the who neither 


astlva 
strange 
trop Ss, 


es nor tickles me, than dull falsehoods 

abo his domestic nutsance of a cousin. 

Still more would | relish hearing ants 

sed, bla k and red alik e, ] enjoy 
bugb s baited. 

ry junk-dealing is by no means 





earliest 
writers have sought to 


novel. From the davs ot the 
personal essay, 
capitalize their periods of depression and 
discovering imag- 
drab routine to 
moment, they felt them- 

But the junk heap of 
random amenities has been pretty well 
pawed over, and the stuff that is being 
fished out to-day is, 
bald trash. Some of our authors seem 
to think that every 
When they cannot call this rose by any 
other name, they dub it “*Salutary Dis- 
cipline,” and, vielding their flabby necks 
to the yoke with melancholy pleasure, 
virtue in it. It is the lit- 
of slaves, 


non-inspiration by 
virtues in the 
for the 
bound. 


inary 
which, 


selves 


nine-tenths of it, 


thorn has its rose. 


. 


discover fine 
erature 

Dislike of this kind of writing is not so 
much a matter of repugnance as of un- 
congeniality; not so much a dislike of 
animadversions set at 
naught as a shrinking from the mind 
that takes pleasure in unpleasant things. 
For personal essays are like people, in 
that we approve or demur according to 
the personality enlivens them. 
Folks who snarl their way through the 
love nor 


having one’s 


which 


world invite neither respect. 
Those, 
in everything are apt 
though they may be re specti able enough. 
Thus, 
intolerable 
cidedly cloying. The 
cannot make a meal out of red pepper. 
Neither is he satistied with mushalone; he 
demands something 
to it. He wants contrast of flavor and 
texture; not 
thor’s view and that of mankind at large 
but 


on the other hand, who see good 


to be tiresome, 
in essays, sustained bitterness is 
+, and sustained sweetness de- 


ordinary reader 


with more *‘ chaw ”’ 


between the au- 


+p. + 
OnUrastl 


contrast within the author’s own 


view. Hf the author likes certain things 
he must loathe opposite things with 
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equal verve, or the reader cannot feel 
really chummy with him. The godless 
general reader has little sympathy and 
no love for writers who, as Stevenson 
says, insist on forcing some significance 
from all that comes before them. 

We are ready to approve the essayist 
when he finds delight in a tramp through 
the woods. We are surprised, perhaps, 
but not alienated, when he finds his walk 
more pleasant in rainy weather than in 
fair, in winter than in summer. But 
when he affects to enjoy a hike through 
a dreary, deserted factory yard at five 
o'clock on a drizzling Sunday morning, 
before breakfast, it is the instinct of 
most of us to leave him flat. He is a liar 
or a lunatic. 

Wholesome contentment is blessed. 
“Hard work?—land, ves! But Ill be 
through in a jiffy... How we loved the 
cheery laugh of the red-cheeked farmer's 
wife; simple, hearty, she knew work for 
what it was, and enjoyed her play the 
more for having earned it with toil. But 
a dreadful change has come over her, and 
at the sound of her altered voice the 
black shepherd dog sidles away with 


downward tail and upward eye. “Llove. 


to hoe weeds in the heat of the day!” 
she cries in a rich, throaty voice. ‘The 
destruction of harmful life brings a sense 
of power, of domination. I am the mas- 
ter of my cabbage patch!” 

Maudlin habits grow upon us with 
age. A Pollyanntic mood toward the 
snags of circumstance tends inevitably, 
if sustained, toward a fuddled dotage. 
None of us wants to become an aged 
fountain of silly glad tears; yet the path 
of imaginary primroses leads straight to 
such an end. We tread it with eyes 
turned inward, discovering a fancied 
amenity in each stone that trips us; see- 
ing naught of the real primroses that 
occasionally border the path, and sinking 
finally at the end of the trail with our 
mental breeches torn to shreds on the 
thorns we refused to see. There is acute 
peril for the man of forty who ventures 
timidly to point out elements of good in, 
let us say, the song of the mosquito. 
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Perhaps he is sincere. He may like it. 
He may tell us that here, in his judg- 
ment, is the only good thing about a 
mosquito, and let it go at that; or he 
may carry his theme higher and, finding 
in the mosquito a quality he admires, 
declare that the universe at large is hor- 
ribly misjudged. Here the song of the 
mosquito is merely an introductory 
chirrup to his larger ery, but the only 
difference in the importance of his ob- 
servations lies in the amount per word he 
is paid for his writings. At sixty-five 
he will be crooning glad balderdash 
about the chestnut burr upon which he 
has had the good fortune to sit. Now 
a chestnut burr is good for chestnuts, 
but it is not good for human beings, 
and that is all there is to it. 

One of the pests of the war was the 
writer who persisted in finding good 
traits inthe Hun. It was not because he 
owed anything to the Hun. It was 
simply because everybody else was hat- 
ing the Hun, and he wanted to be differ- 
ent from ordinary people. Had he been 
a Hun, he would have shouted himself 
hoarse for Amerika, 

He and his kind never convince «ny- 
body, never alter an aversion nor dispel 
a prejudice. No defense of the act of 
chasing one’s hat can ever make it any- 
thing but an embarrassment and a bur- 
den to me. Spiders may be bright-eyed 
and active, may sip the dew, may love 
and hate, but to me they are always 
spiders. Nor do these twelve-hundred- 
word Ciceros, in defense of Arachne, ex- 
pect to convince. If great numbers of 
people began to like spiders and organ- 
ize Young Peoples’ Spider Societies, then 
spiders would lose interest, and they 
would search avidly for something even 
nastier to praise,—banana oil, for exam- 
ple, or washing the poodle. 

We have no poodle in our home, and 
unless wealth should turn our heads we 
never shall. But assume that we have 
a poodle—white, with a hint of dingy 
pink where the hair is thin, and rheumy, 
vague eves, like a kitten with a cold 
and that it is my duty to wash it. It 
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would be; my wife is fond of dogs, and 
romps with an unwashed Airdale, but— 
anyway 

“The tub is brought out of the house 
and placed beneath a blossoming syringa. 
It is painted green without, and was 
white within; but little protest- 
ing feet have chipped out great patches 
until it is now a mellow, 
indeterminate hue that the 
darting sunlight and holds it pulsing, a 
Water, not too 
cold, is carried in a bucket and poured 
the tub; neither 


nore nor less. 


once 


of enamel, 


catches 
veritable Diana’s pool. 


tive bucketfuls, 
It were possible to fill 


into 


little Fifi’s tub from the near-by hydrant, 
a gleaming the 
woman chides me good-naturedly for the 
work I make of it. But there is an oid- 
time atmosphere about a wooden bucket 
to which I ching, as I cling to 

To the old straw bed tick, 
and the tin cup. and the nickel-plated 


brass modernism, and 


no doubt, 


coal-oil lamp with the white-china shade. 
And so forth, ad canem, whom I forbear 
to describe, naked and loathsome in his 
green wash boiler beneath the blossom- 
Not that I couldn't do the 

But why waste people's 
time in idealizing a dog’s bath? And 
I may need the material 


ing syringa. 


scene justice. 


(confidentially 
for a future essay on the amenities of 
something or other. The anonymous 
column is a blessing for us who are proud 
but poor. 

The test of a True 
Grimm, is as follows: 


said 
mattresses 


Princess, 
seven 
are superimposed, and between the bed 
slat and the lowest mattress Is inserted 
a dried pea, or similar leguminous seed. 
All of the candidates, save only the True 
Princess, sleep soundly upon the feath- 
ery mountain, she alone tosses restlessly 
throughout the night, bruised and dis- 
comfited by the 

There is 


this idea, and 


pea. 
an element of prettiness in 
certain unlikelihood is 
Yet even 
I could not altogether escape 
that 


to be expected in a fairy tale. 
as a child 
the con 


tion 


she ought to be 


S| anke ad nto normality. 
jected to a different 


Po-day she 
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test. Beneath seven layers of barbed 
wire 1s laid a single bantam feather. The 
True Princess, who is Oh-so-glad. sleeps 
in her slum- 


renities. 


soundly acrest the barbs: 
ber she babbles at 


THE TABOO OF CULTURE 


BY if M. COLBY 


FRENCHWOMAN with whom I 


Was just 


now talking quoted at 
least five stanzas on end from a philo- 


+ 


sophic poein ritte) 


iz 
aLo. Al « 


a hundred Vears 
rred at the breakfast table 
while ] was eating an egg. Now there is 
nothing of earh about me and I 


hate a quotei any time and place, 
le, and I am not 


mild a view of a dis- 


even il 


likely to 


magazine article 


‘ 7 4 
take too 


turbance oi this kind at the breakfast 
ti ble li Por ‘ ild only be handed 
down by being recited in large quantities 
at breakfast by the sort of American per- 
son who would be hkely to recite it at 


breakfast, civilized man would gladly see 


But the Fren 
common with 


quoters I have know: 


hwoman had noth- 
the thick-skinned 
1, Whose memories 
out anywhere like old 
Nor did 
all resemble reciters of poetry, 


professional or 


it che. 


ny in 


fly open and spi 
suitcases with broken locks. 
she at 
sermi-professional, or 
works. No 


ions of svllables, 


reading irom their 


poets 


chest notes, projongat 


madde1 ny ove r-emphasis, orotundities, 


sonorities, tra-precise articulations, 


boomirgs of vowels and spittings of con- 
sonants—not a trace of the elocutionary 
elegance that has made the plays of 
William Shakespeare so justly hated on 
the stage. On the contr: ry, she was 
quite casual about it, even careless, run- 
ning on with the thing and getting ab- 
sorbed in it, just as I was doing with my 
egg | without any more thought of 
impre ssing the bystander. Down to that 
moment I should have said, as an Amer- 


1ean, that poetrv should never be quoted 


atall. I see now that there is not neces- 


saril it. It may be quoted 
eve ! g | acquaintances, just 
us egys he eate i the thing 1s done 
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unobtrusively. As matters stand, how- 
ever, and in the present stage of our 
literary table manners, it is better al- 
ways to abstain. 

It explains in a way the culture taboo 
among the better sort of contemporary 
Americans. Culture has a bad name 
with us on account of its association with 
semi-publie displays of bookishness and 
with little essays in the Didactic Monthly 
all spotted with happy thoughts from 
Samuel Johnson and Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu. As the word is now ap- 
plied, it carries a curse for all save little 
bands of unpleasant and self-conscious 
persons who are themselves fidgetting 
about it. It is not absorbed, but packed 
in, always with a view to being taken out 
again without a wrinkle in it, and it does 
nothing to the man who gets it, but he 
means to do a lot with it to you. It is 
absurd to suppose that the human con- 
tainer of culture takes any personal in- 
terest in his contents. It is not worked 
in; it is provisionally deposited for the 
purpose of being worked off. 

Of course 1 am not speaking of the 
essence of the thing, but only of the im- 
plications of the word as they have been 
seared into our social experience. I do 
not mean that humane learning blasts 
an American, but I do mean that among 
those who are known as cultured Amer- 
icans learning is not humane. And I am 
not condemning the present moment. It 
has nothing to do with the rudeness of 
young people, jazz bands, the corruption 
of the English language, the cut of 
gowns down the back, war psychology, 
the Bolshevism of college professors, fox- 
trotting, the neglect of the classics, 
movies, commercialism, syndicalism, in- 
decencies on the stage, popular novels, 
feminism, or any other of the unheard-of 
horrors that the middle-aged mind asso- 
ciates with the break-down of civiliza- 
tion. There is no sign that American 
civilization is breaking down in this re- 
spect, for the simple reason that there is 
no sign that American civilization in this 
respect ever existed. There is no sign 


that among any ynsiderable body of 
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cultured Americans learning was ever 
humane, and it is lucky for us that 
Vivacious men at every period of our 
national life have revolted from it. ‘Ten 
years of Greek study would not have 
hurt Mark Twain, but ten years’ con- 
tact with the sort of persons who stud- 
ied Greek would have destroyed him. 
Historical studies would not have 
suffocated Walt Whitman; even after 
reading Bishop Stubbs he might have 
remained our poet of democracy. But 
association with modern historians would 
have done for him. Had Walt Whitman 
taken the same course that I did at a 
school of political science, he would have 
gone mad or become a college president. 

What was it that so pinched the mind 
of Henry Adams, readers of the Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams are always asking, 
though one would think the answer 
could not be missed. It was Boston and 
Cambridge in the eighteen-fifties and an 
acute personal consciousness of member- 
ship in the Adams family. It was a lucky 
thing for both Jews and Christians that 
Moses was not a cultured Boston man, 
for the Ten Commandments would not 
only have been multiplied by fifty, but 
a supplemental volume of thousands of 
really indispensable gentilities would 
have come out every year. No man 
knew better than the late W. D. Howells 
the Sinaitic rigor of the social scruple 
when the descendant of the Puritans 
once turned his conscience away from 
God and bent it upon culture. The 
genial tale of The Lady of the Aroostook 
might well have been a tragedy. Indeed, 
the passion of a man bred in the right 
Boston set and immensely conscious of 
it—a man who read the right books in 
the right way, knew the right people, 
visited the right places abroad—the pas- 
sion of such a man for a girl who not 
only said “I want to know,” but who 
had never heard of a chaperon—there is 
a situation not only tragic in itself, but 
close to the edge of violenee, terminable, 
one would say, only by accidental death, 
murder, or suicide. Desdemona was 
smothered for less. That Mr. Howe'!l!s 
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should see it to a comparatively cheerful 
end without calling down the lightning 
proves merely the his hand. 
But Mr. Howells did not conceal one 
painful consequence. Hero and heroine 
both were outcasts from culture for ever- 
more. Never again did they enter the 
doors of the right people of Cambridge. 
“He's done the wisest thing he could by 
taking her out to California. She never 
would have This was 
the doom that culture pronounced in the 
final chapter. For, although at nineteen 
Lydia ceased to 


magic of 


vone dow n here.” 


vears of age say she 


wanted to know, the early stain re- 
mained. She bore it to the grave. And 


this ending was entirely just and Mr. 
Howells did not exaggerate in the slight- 
est degree the rigors of the law, for, 
though Lydia as he made her was the 
most natural and adorable creature 
imaginable, he was right in saying that in 
the cultured circles of the time and place 
she never would have gone down. 

The 
it dates from a comparatively ancient 
grudge in brief literary history. 
People are ashamed of their culture 
a friend of mine was saying, 


taboo of culture is no new thing; 
our 


nowadays, 
and he went on to cite instances of the 
exclusion human intercourse of 
all those general interest 
make intercourse human. And 
vou so afraid of general ideas? 
one visiting Frenchman after another 
has asked me, and I have never vet been 
able to think of a suitable reply. And 
they go back to France on no better 
terms with the English language than 
when they came. It is impossible to 
arouse any enthusiasm for our spoken 
language ina Frenchman, for he does not 
believe that conversation in his sense of 
And 


range of a 


from 
matters of 
WwW hich 
why are 


the word is ever carried on in it. 
right. The 
Frenchman's every-day 


he is certainly 
quite ordinary 
talk is not generally permitted in this 
country. Religion be discussed 
with a French chauffeur on a footing of 
naturalness absolutely out of place at an 


may 


American authors’ club. You may con- 


fess a literary taste to a French wash- 


woman, but not toa New York banker. 
The philosophic speculations of French 
harber shops would be shockingly pedan- 
tic at our dinner tables. 

Of course the main reason why the 
conversation of a novelist does not differ 
from that of a shoe manufacturer is sim- 
ply because as a rule there is no real 
difference between them. But there is 
sometimes another side to it. The man 
of letters who excludes letters from his 
talk is not necessarily ashamed of them. 
But he knows the traditional association 
in this country of culture with ennui, 
and he knows that it is amply justified. 
Acquaintance with the personalities of 
cultured naturally disposes a 
sensitive mind to the cultivation of an 
appearance of illiteracy. Thought is not 


froups 


a social nuisance in this country, but 
thinkers generally are. Hence, when 


seized by an irresistible impulse to ex- 
sort of an idea, a well-bred 
man will always leave the room, just 


press any 


as he would do if seized by an uncon- 
trollable fit of coughing. 
THE GREATEST OF THESE 
BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


ged vears ago there dwelt in a city 

‘the East a merchant who had 
amassed a great fortune in competition 
with his less sagacious brethren. His 
house was surrounded by a high wall, 
and within the mansion there were num- 
berless servants to do the slightest bid- 
ding of his will. He had grown old in the 
accumulation of his treasure, and there 
came a time when he felt life was an arid 
thing with no joy in its continuance. 
Family he had none, love he had none, 
the flush of youth had passed, the sturdy 
strength of middle-age had gone, and the 
piled-up burden of his years weighed 
upon him with increasing pressure. To 
contemplate the years ahead made him 
shudder in the still loneliness of his soli- 


tary halls. So he began to read the 
works of the great sages and learned 
pundits, works of philosophy and ethics. 
And as he read the catalogue of human 
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virtues, among all writers he found one 
held the foremost place. Turn where he 
might, he still found praise of it, and the 
name of this great and leading virtue 
was Charity. With gradual insistence it 
forced itself upon his mind that Charity 
was foreign to his life, it had held no 
part in the stern routine of his progress. 
So gradually he came to feel that this 
virtue above all others was worth while, 
and he preposed to enter upon the prac- 
tice of it, that his last activities might 
insure the well-being of his soul. 

A morning came that found the great 
merchant standing outside his walls 
yvarbed in the common robes of the 
priestly mendicant. There he stood, as 
the first rays of the sun struck on mina- 
ret and cupola, and in one hand he 
clasped a silken bag filled deep with 
close-packed golden coins. The early 
venturers glided on their way to open 
booth and stall, but none came by his 
station. Still he stood in virtuous con- 
tent, his heart expanding with a love for 
all his fellow-men. After an hour a man, 
an artisan, judging by his garb, came 
down the street singing a gay song. The 
merchant hailed him as he went to 
pass. 

“A moment, brother, if you will.” 

* Your servant, sir,” the man replied. 

The merchant plunged his hand into 
the silken bag and drew it forth dripping 
with golden disks. 

“Here,” he said, “take these for sake 
of charity, and may the blessings of 
Allah go with you.” 

The man drew back and scowled, his 
brows contracted in a threatening rage. 

“No bribe for me!’ he thundered. 
“Take your cursed gold and may it chill 
your soul.””) His muscled arm drew back 
as if to strike. 

“What talk of bribes is this?” the man 
of wealth exclaimed. “I offer you no 
bribe, but in the name of charity I give 
you this.” 

“Enough of all your charity. Does 
one fling riches to the winds? You 
know my place of baker to the king. 
What dainty cake do you wish poisoned 
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for your bribe?” And with a curse 
upon his lips he flung himself upon his 
way. 

The merchant sighed. Were men so 
wicked in themselves that they must 
find a vile intent behind a simple act of 
virtue? He dropped the coins back into 
the bag, and strove to drive away the 
memory of his first rebuff. 

Many men of different classes passed 
him for an hour, but still the merchant 
stood and held his peace. At last a man 
came by whose garments hung in rags, 
his breast half covered by a_ straggling, 
unkempt beard. The merchant halted 
him and loosed the cord about the bag. 

“Here, friend, is gold that I would 
share with you.” 

The derelict looked at the gold and 
sadly smiled. 

“Tam a carver, sir, such as this city 
never knew before and shall not know 
again. My art is subtlety, but men 
prefer the obvious, and so they pass me 
by. Had I agreed to make a harlot of 
my muse, you would not see me now in 
rags. Had I carved pieces for the mar- 
ket-place, each day would bring its rich 
reward.” The carver smiled again, al- 
most in pity, so it seemed. “I have no 
need to share your gold. I have a 
wealth that you can never know.” And 
so he passed in ragged pride. 

The man of wealth looked after him. 
His brows were bent in deep perplexity; 
he did not understand. Amassing 
wealth would seem a simpler thing than 
distribution of the same. 

The hour of noon drew nigh; the mer- 
chant felt a weariness assail his limbs, 
but still his bag was full. Then came a 
child that played upon its way. The 
old man called the child and took a single 
glittering gold piece from his store. The 
tiny hands clutched eagerly to seize the 
gleaming toy. The merchant smiled and 
watched the scene. The child was in a 
transport of delight at such a treasure; 
flung it in the air and scrambled for it a 
it fell, then rolled it on the stones ane 
pounced to rescue it. The play went on 
until the coin found a crevice in the 
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street and disappeared. The = child 
looked for a moment curiously as if to see 
it reappear, then, in complete forgetful- 


ness, went laughing up the street. 


ON THE 


BY MAY 


OTHER 
rHORPI 


Egil LITTLETON is a friend of 
my friends, so widely known that 
every fifth introduction elicits a happy 

from Washington? Oh, then you 
met David Littleton — he 
was there during the war!” 


HAND, I 


BIGELOW 


must have 

David Littleton has spent five years 
and three 
in Russia. 


or it may be seven—months 
Some of the months were 
before the war, some during it, and some 
in the midst of the present confusion. 
Russia, like liquor and labor, is apt to 
be mentioned in an evening's conver- 
sation. This enables my friends, who 
are also friends of David Littleton’s, to 
quote him at length. 

doctrines, observations, 


The opinions, 
and remarks 
credited to that man would equal in 
extent one year’s mileage of the Russian 
Question in the New York Times. 

David Littleton writes for magazines, 
and writes unpardonably well. He 
knows how to punctuate—which is an 
exasperating accomplishment in an au- 
thor with whom you disagree. 

David Littleton livesin Barrow Street, 
or Jones Street, or Spring Street, among 
the pushearts and the poor. He is not 
compelled to live there because of his 
income, but apparently is pleased with 
the neighborhood. The atmosphere is 
somewhat out of keeping with his bro- 
cades and brasses. 
lend him a 


But the odors may 
satisfactorily sociological 
feeling, which is a good thing in a 
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sociologist. A journey to his rooms is 
variously described by his friends as 
“proof positive of their esteem,” or 
“touching evidence of the love bestowed 
by his neighbors.”” It seems that some 
friends are adversely moved by sudden 
contact with tomatoes and mud, while 
others warm to the admiration of the 
troop of youngsters which escorts their 
host from the subway. 

David Littleton has traveled widely, 
and is appallingly conversant with Ori- 
ental 1 am tempted to 
hide our one ivory elephant and banish 
forever our few pieces of lacquer. My 
friends, so many of whom are friends of 
David Littleton’s, trust implicitly to his 
ideas of art. 

David Littleton attended the Peace 
Conference—as a reporter or a hall boy 
or an interpreter or something. I wish 
that he had not. 

David Littleton is endowed with rare 
and unusual charm. His hair is of the 
“erisp” variety, and is 
gratifyingly black. His eyes smolder 
darkly and his face is colorless. In 


decorations. 


upstanding, 


every respect his appearance is perfect. 
Some have it that he is in love—but 
fortunately the little cat is too mer- 
cenary to marry him, for he could never 
be happy with her. He really is quite 
practical—lectures wonderfully, and can 
repair the engine of a Ford car. And 
his manner and personality—'* 

David Littleton is liked by men 
extravagantly. It was a man’s voice, 
in the silence of the decisive rubber, that 
described him as one “than whom there 
is no other.” 

David Littleton was introduced to my 


sister not long ago, and she cannot under- 
stand why I do not wish to meet him. 
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JOUN AND I, OR HOW 


Done After the 


BY STEPHEN 


T was after we had been married about 
{ two vears that LT began to feel that I 
I looked at 
I felt as if I 


space, 


needed more air. Every time 
oss the breakfast table 
must have 


John ra 
more air, more 
I seemed to feel as if LT had no room to ex 


I had beg 


W ise 


pand. gun to ask myself whether I 
had John, 
John Was really sufficient for nhiy develop- 


been in marrying whether 


ment. T felt cramped and shut in. In spite 
of myself the question would arise in’ my 


John 


a way of reading the news- 


mind whether really understood my 


nature. He had 
ainst the bowl, 


paper, propped up ag 


at breakfast that somehow made me feel as 


sugar 


if things had gone all wrong. It was bitter to 


realize that the time had come when John 
could prefer the hewspaper to his wife’s 
SOK lety. 


But perhaps I had better go back and tell 
the whole miserable story from the beginning. 
I shall never forget—I suppose no woman 
the evening when John first spoke 
I had felt for some time 


ever does 
out his love for me. 
past that it was there. Again and again he 
But somehow his 
I took him 


very heart of the little wood beside 


seemed about to speak. 
words seemed to fail him. Twice 
into the 
mother’s house, but it was only a small wood, 
and somehow he slipped out on the other 
side. 

“Oh, John,” I had said, * 
still it seems in the wood with no one here 
Do you think,” 1, “that 
the birds have souls?” 

*T don’t know,” 
get out of this.” 
was too strong for him. 

“T never feel a bit 
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how lonely and 
but ourselves. | sak 


“let's 
I was sure that his emotion 


John answered; 


lonesome where you 


yy 
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NOVELS 


{RLY LOST MY HUSBAND 


The Heart and Home Mag 


is ANT 


LEACOCK 


are, John,” I 
among the underbrush. 
“IT think we 


gully,” he 


said, as we made our way 


can get out down that little 
answered, 
after tea I led 


John down a path beside the house to a little 


Then one evening in June 
corner behind the garden where there was a 
stone wall on one side and a high fence right 
and thorn bushes on the other 
angle of 


and we sat down on it. 


in front of us, 
side. There was a little bench in the 
the wall and the fence, 
“Minnie,” 
I meant to say 
“Oh, John,” 


round his neck. 


John said, “there’s something 


I cried, and T flung my 
It all came with such a flood 


artis 


of surprise. 


* All LT meant, Minn—” John went on, but 
I checked him. 
“Oh, don’t, John, don’t say anything 


Then 


=. ‘ome,”’ 


Tsaid. ‘It’s just too perfect.” 
and seized him by the wrist. 


more,” 
| rose 
I said, “‘come to mother,” and I rushed him 
along the path. 

As soon as mother saw us come in hand in 
hand in this way, she 
She threw both her arms round John’s neck 
and fairly pinned him against the wall. John 
tried to speak, but mother wouldn't let him. 

“T saw it all along, 
“Don't speak. Don’t say a word. 
for Minn from the very start. I 
don’t know what I shall do without her, John, 

take her.” Then 
and [ couldn't help 
“Take him to father,” mother 
said, and we each took one of John’s wrists 


guessed everything. 


John,” she said. 
I guessed 
your love 
but she’s yours now; 
mother began to ery, 
crying, too. , 


and took him to father on the back veranda. 
father he tried to 
“T think I ought to say—” he 
began, but mother stopped him. 


As soon as John saw 
speak again. 
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“Father,” she said, “he wants to take our 
little girl away. He loves her very dearly, 
Alfred,” she said, “and I think it our duty to 
let her go, no matter how hard it is, and oh! 
please Heaven, Alfred, he'll treat her well 
and not misuse her, or beat her,” and she 
began to sob again. 

Father got up and took John by the hand 
and shook it warmly. ‘Take her, boy,” he 
said. “She's all yours now. Take her.” 


So John and I were engaged and in due 
time our wedding day came and we were 
married. [remember that for days and days 
before the wedding day, John seemed very 
nervous and depressed; I think he was wor- 
rs ing, poor boy , as to whether he could really 
make me happy, and whether he could fill 
my life as it should be filled. But I told 
him that he was not to worry, because I 
meant to be happy, and was determined just 
to make the best of everything. 

Father staved with John a good deal be- 
fore the wedding day, and on the wedding 
morning he went and fetched him to the 
church in a closed carriage and had him there 
all ready when we came. It was a beautiful 
day in September, and the church looked 
just lovely. [ had a beautiful gown of white 
organdy with tulle at the throat, and I car- 
ried a great bunch of white roses, and father 
led John up the aisle after me. 

I remember that mother cried a good deal 
at the wedding and told John that he had 
stolen her darling and that he must never 
misuse me or beat me. And [remember that 
the clergyman spoke very severely to John 
and told him he hoped he realized the respon- 
sibility he was taking and that it was his duty 
to make me happy. A lot of our old friends 
were there, and they all spoke quite sharply 
to John and all the women kissed me and 
said they hoped I would never regret what I 
had done, and [ just kept up my spirits by 
sheer determination and told them that I had 
made up my mind to be happy and that I 
was going to be so. 

So presently it was all over and we were 
driven to the station and got the afternoon 
train for New York, and when we sat down 
in the compartment among all our band- 
boxes and flowers, John said: 

* Well, thank God that’sover!” And Isaid: 

“Oh, John, an oath! on our wedding day, 
an oath!” 

John said, ““I'm sorry, Minn; I didn't 


mean—*" but IL said: 


“Don’t, John; don’t make it worse. Swear 
at me if you must, but don’t make it harder 
to bear.” 


We spent our wedding tour in New York. 
At first I had thought of going somewhere to 
the great lonely woods, where I could have 
walked under the great trees, and felt the 
silence of nature, and where John should have 
been my viking and captured me with his 
spear, and that I should be his and his alone 
and no other man should share me; and John 
had said all right. Or else I had planned to 
go away off somewhere to the seashore where 
I could have watched the great waves push- 
ing themselves against the rocks. I had told 
John that he should be my cave man, and 
should seize me in his arms and carry me 
whither he would. I felt somehow that for 
my development I wanted to get as close to 
nature as ever I could —that my mind seemed 
to be reaching out for a great emptiness. 
But I looked over all the hotel and steamship 
folders L could get and it seemed impossible 
to secure good accommodations, so we came 
to New York. As I had a great deal of shop- 
ping to do for our new house, I could not be 
much with John, but I felt it was not right to 
neglect him so I drove bim somewhere in a 
taxi each morning and called for him again 
in the evening. One day I took him to the 
Metropolitan Museum, and another day I 
left him at the Zoo, and another day at the 
Aquarium. John seemed very happy and 
quiet among the fishes. 

So presently we came back home and I 
spent many busy days in fixing and arranging 
our new house. I had the drawing-room done 
in blue, and the dining room all in dark 
paneled wood, and a boudoir upstairs done 
in pink and white enamel to match my bed- 
room and dressing room. There was a very 
nice little room in the basement next to the 
coal cellar that I turned into a “den” for 
John, so that when he wanted to smoke he 
could go down there and do it. John seemed 
to appreciate his den at once, and often 
would stay down there so long that I had to 
call to him to come up. 

When I look back on those days they seem 
very bright and happy. But it was not very 
long before a change came. I began to real- 
ize that John was neglecting me. I noticed 
it at first in small things. I don’t know just 
how long it was after our marriage that John 


began to read the newspaper at breakfast. 
At first he would only pick it up and read it 
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in little bits and only on the front page. I 
tried not to be hurt at it, and would go on 
talking just as bright!y as I could without 
seeming to notice anything. But presently 
he got to reading the inside part of the paper, 
and then one day he opened up the financial 
page and folded the paper right back and 
leaned it against the sugar bowl. 

I could not but wonder whether John’s love 
Was it cooling ? 


And what was cooling it? 


for me was what it had been. 
I asked myself. 
It hardly seemed possible, when | looked 
back to the wild passion with which he had 
proposed to me on the garden bench, that 
John’s love was waning. But IL kept noticing 
different little things. One day in the spring 
time [ saw John getting out a lot of fishing 
tackle from a box and fitting it together. I 
asked him what he was going to do, and he 
said that he was going to fish. T went to my 
room and had a good cry. It seemed dread 
ful that he could neglect his wife for a few 
worthless fish. 

So I decided to put John to the test. It 
had been my habit every morning after he 
put his coat on to go to the office to let John 
have one kiss, just one ween kiss, to keep 
him happy all day. So this day when he was 
getting ready I bent my head over a big 
bowl of flowers and pretended not to notice. 
{ think John must have been hurt, as [ heard 
him steal out on tiptoe. 

Well, I realized that things had come to 
a dreadful state, and so I sent over to mother, 
and mother came and we had a good ery 
together. [made up my mind to force my- 
self to face things and just to be as bright as 
ever L could. Mother and I both thought 
that things would be better if I tried all I 
could to make something out of John. I 
have always felt that every woman should 
make all that she can out of her husband. 
So I did my best first of all to straighten up 
I shifted the stvle of 
collar he was wearing to a tighter kind that 
Tliked better, and I brushed his hair straight 
backward forward, which gave 
him a much more alert look. Mother said 
that John needed waking up, and so we did 
Mother came over 


John’s appearance, 


instead of 


all we could to wake him. 
to stay with me a good deal, and in the 
evenings we generally had a little music or a 


game of cards. 


About this time another difficulty began 
to come into my married life, which I sup- 


pose I ought to have foreseen. I mean the 
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attentions of other gentlemen. I have al- 
ways called forth a great deal of admiration 
in gentlemen, but I have always done my 
best to act like a lady and to discourage it in 
every possible way. L had been innocent 
enough to suppose that this would end with 
married life, and it gave me a dreadful shock 
The 


first one L noticed was a young man who 


to realize that such was not the case. 


came to the house, at an hour when John 
was out, for the purpose, so he said at least, 
of reading the gas-meter. He looked at me 
in just the boldest way and asked me to 
show him the way to the cellar. IT don’t 
know whether it was a pretext or not, but I 
just summoned all the courage I had and 
showed him to the head of the cellar stairs. 
I had determined that if he tried to carry 
me down with him I would seream for the 
servants, but IL suppose something in my 
manner made him desist and he went alone. 
When he came up he professed to have read 
the meter and he left the house quite quietly. 
But TL thought it wiser to say nothing to John 
of what had happened. 

There were others too. There was a young 
man with large brown eves who came and 
said he had been sent to tune the piano. He 
came on three separate days and he bent his 
ear over the keys tn such a mournful way 
that I knew he must have fallen in love with 
me. On the last day he offered to tune my 
harp for a dollar extra, but I refused, and 
when I asked him instead to tune mother’s 
mandolin he said he didn’t know how. Of 
course I told John nothing of all this. 

Then there was Mr. McQueen, who came 
to the house several times to play cribbage 
with John. He had been desperately in love 
with me years before—at least I remember 
his taking me home from a hockey match 
once and what a struggle it was for him not 
to come into the parlor and see mother for a 
few minutes when L asked him; and, though 
he was married now and with three children, 
I felt sure when he came to play cribbage 
with John that it meant something. He was 
very discreet and honorable and never be- 
trayed himself for a moment, and I acted 
my part as if there was nothing at all behind 
it. But one night when he came over to 
play and John had had to go out, he refused 
to stay even for an instant.. He had got his 
overshoes off before I told him that John 
was out, and asked him if he wouldn’t come 
into the parlor and hear mother play the 
mandolin, but he just made one dive for his 
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overshoes and was gone. I knew that he 
didn’t dare to trust himself. 


gan to suspect that John was drinking. I 


Then presently a new trouble came. 


don’t mean for a moment that he was drunk, 
But at 
times he seemed to act so queerly, and I 


or that he was openly cruel to me. 


noticed that one night when by accident I 
left a bottle of raspberry \ iInegar on the side- 
board overnight it was all gone in the morn- 
ing. ‘Two or three times when McQueen 
and John were to play cribbage, John would 
fetch home two or three bottles of malt ex 
tract with him and they would sit sipping all 
evening. 

I think he was drinking malt extract by 
himself, too, though I never could be sure of 
it At any rate he often seemed queer and 
restless in the evenings, and instead of stay 
ing in his den he would wander all over the 
I mean mother 


house. Once we heard him 


and I and two lady friends who were with 


us that evening—quite late (after ten 
o'clock) —apparently moving about in the 
pantry. 


“John,” T ealled, “is that you?” 

“Yes, Minn,” he 
enough, [ admit. 

“What are vou doing there?” I asked. 

* Looking for something to eat,” he said. 


answered, quietly 


“John,” [ said, “vou are forgetting what 
is due to me as your wife. You were fed at 
six. Go back.” 

He went, but vet I felt more and more that 
his love must be dwindling to make him act 


enough and asked myself whether I had done 


as he I thought it all over wearily 
everything [ should to hold my husband's 
I had cut 
down his smoking. I had stopped his playing 
What more was there that I could do? 


love. Thad kept him in at nights. 


cards. 


So at last the conviction came to me that 
I must go away. I felt that I must get away 
somewhere and think things out. At first 
I thought of Palm Beach, but the season had 
and I felt that I 


I wanted to get away some- 


not opened, somehow 
couldn't wait. 
where by myself and just face things as they 
were. So one morning I said to John: 

* John, [ think I'd like to go off somewhere 
for a little time, just to be by myself, dear, 
and I don’t want vou to ask to come with me 
or to follow me, but just let me go.” 

“All right, Minn. When are 
vou going to start?” 

The cold brutality of it cut me to the heart, 


John said: 
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and I went upstairs and had a good cry and 
looked over steamship and railroad folders. 
L thought of Havana for a while, because the 
pictures of the harbor and the castle and the 
queer Spanish streets looked so attractive, 
but then I that at Havana a 
woman alone by herself might be simply 


was afraid 


persecuted by attentions from gentlemen. 
They say the Spanish temperament is some- 
thing fearful. So I decided on Bermuda in- 
stead. I felt that in a beautiful quiet place 
like Bermuda I could think everything all 
over and face things, and it said on the folder 
that there were always at least two English 
regiments in garrison there, and the English 
officers, whatever their faults, always treat 
a woman with the deepest respect. 

So I said nothing more to John, but in the 
next few days I got all my arrangements 
made and my things packed. And when the 
last afternoon came I sat down and wrote 
John a long letter, to leave on my boudoir 
table, telling him that I had gone to Ber- 
muda. I told him that I wanted to be alone. 
[ said that I couldn't tell when I would be 
back—that it might be months, or it might 
be years, and I hoped that he would try to 
be as happy as he could and forget me en- 
tirely, and to send me money on the first of 
every month. 


Well, it was just at that moment that one 
of those strange coincidences happen, little 
things in themselves, but which seem to alter 
I had 
nearly finished the letter to John that I was 
to leave on the writing desk, when just then 


the whole course of a person’s life. 


the maid came up to my room with a tele- 
gram. It was for John, but I thought it my 
duty to open it and read it for him before I 
left. And I nearly fainted when I saw that 
it was from a lawyer in Bermuda—of all 
places—and it said that a legacy of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been left to John 
by an uncle of his who had died there, and 
asking for instructions about the disposition 
of it. 

A great wave seemed to sweep over me, 
and all the wicked thoughts that had been in 
my mind—for I saw now that they were 
wicked I thought 


were driven clean away. 


how completely lost poor old John would feel 
if all this money came to him and he didn’t 
have to work any more and had no one at 
his side to help and guide him in using it. 

[ tore up the wicked letter I had written, 
and I hurried as fast as I could to pack up a 
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valise with John’s things (my own were 
packed already as I said). 
John came in and I broke the news to him as 
gently and as tenderly as I could about his 
uncle having left him the money and having 
died. I told him that I had found out all 
about the trains and the Bermuda steamer, 
and had everything all packed and ready for 


Then presently 


us to leave at once. John seemed a little 
dazed about it all, and kept saying that his 
uncle had taught him to play tennis when he 
was a little boy, and he was very grateful and 
thankful to me for having everything ar- 
ranged and thought it wonderful. 

I had time to telephone to a few of my 
women friends, and they just managed to 
rush round for a few minutes to say good-by. 


Ballade of Ancient Habit 
“Old Clothes Movement” 


AS 
planned 


To beat the greedy profiteers. 


now is 


New suits and hosiery are banned 

And eveybody now appears 

In stuff that shows the mark of years; 
To some folk that’s a novelty, 

But let me whisper in your ears, 
Old clothes are nothing new to me! 


Upon my suit the vintage brand 
Goes back to times that age reveres 
When thirty dollars would demand 
Smart products of the tailor’s shears; 
Long have I borne the cleaner’s sneers 
At garments threadbare as can be. 
I'll tell the world, nor care who hears, 
Old clothes are nothing new to me. 


It’s nice to have my outfit scanned 
With neither contumely nor jeers, 
To find that now at last I stand 
In fashion’s rarest atmospheres; 
But there’s a thought that 
queers 
My new-born aristocracy— 
This memory my spirit sears, 
Old clothes are nothing new to me! 


somewhat 


Envoy 
What’s worse, I still am in arrears 
For this suit, patched so frequently. 
I’ve got to duck—the tailor nears! 
Old clothes are nothing new to me! 
Berton BRALEY. 
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I couldn’t help erying a little when I told 
them about John’s uncle dying so far away 
with none of us near him, and I told them 
about the legacy and they cried a little to 
hear of it all; and when I told them that 
John and I might not come back direct from 
Bermuda, but might take a run over to Eu 
rope first, they all cried some more. 

We left for New York that evening and 
after we had been to Bermuda and arranged 
about a suitable monument for John’s uncle 
and collected the money, we sailed for Eu- 
rope. 

All through the happy time that has fol- 
lowed, I like to think that through all our 
trials and difficulties affliction brought us 
safely together at last. 


Lost His Patience 

H E was a green Scottish lad and one of 
his duties was to answer the telephone 

The first time he was called to do so, in 
reply to the usual query, “Are you there?” 
Again the 


he nodded assent. question 
came, 

When it was repeated for the fourth time, 
however, the boy, losing his temper, roared 
through the transmitter: 

*“Man, are ye blin’? 


ma heid for the last half oor!” 


I've been noddin’ 


Youthful Discretion 
UR little boy has been carefully in- 
structed to avoid any danger of con- 
tracting contagious diseases. 

The stork had made a visit, and Eddie 
was admitted to the room of a faintly smiling 
mother, who asked him if he did not wish 
to come over to the bed to see little sister. 
Finger in mouth, he hesitated. 

“T'd love to, mamma, if you're sure it 
isn’t catching.” 


His First Step Toward Affluence 
HILE clearing from the attic an 
accumulation of odds and ends, I 
found a small red lantern once used for 
developing kodak films, and bestowed it 
on a small darky who was pretending to 
assist me. 
He held it up, grinning with delight. 
“Gee!” he exclaimed. ‘“I’s done got a 
tail light; now ef somebody would on’y 
gimme a ottermobeel, I'd shuah be fixed!” 
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“Why, Ethel, how can you say T don’t love you as I used to?” 
anything you can't 


“WW ell, 
afford.” 


nowadays you hardly ever buy nu 


Ye Up-to-date Story of Ye Knave of Hearts 


pn his head.) 


E of KiNG! His heart's 


7 
W yr _? ( 


The QUEEN had whispered, “ Meet me, Jack, 
to-night. 
TEN? NINI ? Oh, speed thee, LIGHT o'"( lock 


will do. 


*Phone me at SEVEN; SIX-FIVE-FOUR-THREE- 
TWo.” 

Two! turer! Four! rive! What restless 
hours he spent! 

At six and SEVEN he “phoned; at E1cuT he 
went. 

Betrayed, from NINE to TEN upon the rack 

They wrenched and twisted him. Alas! 
poor Jack! 


O faithless woman, with thy double face! 
Said QUEEN to KING, “He dreamed he 
an ACE!” 


was 


JOKI R. 


Grorce FE. Croven 





A Success in His Line 
ITTLE John, the young- 
est of the family, 
tioned his mother one day: 
“Mamma, where did you 
get my two big sisters?” 
“The doctor helped us 
to find them, dear,’ she 
answered, glancing up from 
her sewing-machine. 
**And did the doctor find 
my brother and me, too?” 
“Yes; he is our family 
doctor.” 
“Say, mamma,” he com- 
mented, “‘ain’t that doctor 
a dandy finder?” 


ques- 








Not a Born Forger 

JHILE the indorse- 
ment of checks is a 
simple matter, it 

difficulties, as in 


vers 
has its 
this case. 

A woman went into a 
bank where she had several 
times presented checks 
drawn to Mrs. Alice B. 
Downing. This time the 
check was made to the order 
of Mrs. M. J. Downing— 
M. J. being her husband’s 
initials. She explained this to the paying 
teller and asked what she should do. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” * Just in- 
dorse it as it is written there.” 

She took the check aad, after much hesita- 


*T don’t think I can make an M 


said he. 


tion, said, 
like that.” 


An Obstacle Time Would Remove 
A® aunt was loud in her praises of the 

young lady her nephew William was 
*T never saw her until last 
but I fell in love with her at 


going to marry. 
week,” she said, i 
first sight!’ 

“What's her name?” 

Janet.” 

* Janet what?” 

Whereupon Auntie wrinkled her forehead, 
looked at the ceiling, and gave it up. “I 
declare, I can’t think of her other name.” 

The general laugh that followed this con- 
fession nettled Auntie. 

“What's the difference about her last 
name, anyway?” sheasked, explosively. “It’s 


only temporary. She’s going to change it.”’ 
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The Beginning of Sophistication 

A SMALL lad was in the habit of includ- 

ing in his prayers at Christmas time the 

things he most wished for. As he began his 

prayer one night his mother started to leave 
the room. 

“Don’t go, mother,” he protested; “last 

year I prayed for a pistol and I got a prayer 


book.” 


A Lukewarm Affection 
WHEN his mother had just finished 
giving her three-year-old son a switch- 

ing, she asked him: 

**Maurice, do you love mother?” 

“No, no!”’ he yelled. 

He was promptly switched agair; then the 
question was repeated: 

“Maurice, do you love mother?” 

“Ye-es,” sobbed Maurice, “I loves you, 
but,” he hastened to add, “I ain’t one bit 
crazy about you.” 


A Proper Princess 
eIVE-YEAR-OLD Peggy always ran tothe 
beach immediately after breakfast, and 
each morning her mother called to her that 


. 
= FS’ 


, 


Fatuer: ‘ This ain’t the place, Mary! 
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if she wanted to play in the water she must 
come back and get her bathing suit. 

When she returned to Sunday school in the 
fall the lesson story happened to be about 
little Moses. “Now,” said the 


*““when Pharaoh’s daughter saw baby Moses 


teacher, 


out on the water, what do you suppose she 
did?” 

**Went back for her bathing suit,” prompt- 
ly responded Peggy. 


Maintaining His Dignity 
VEN the elevator boy has to draw the 


— line somewhere. The maid who an- 
nounced to the guest waiting at the door that 
she didn’t hear her until she had rung 


three times has her match in a New York 
apartment-house elevator boy. 

“Tf anyone calls, Louis, while I am out, 
tell him to wait. I shall be right back,” 
said the woman to the elevator boy. 

There was no answer. 

“Did hear Why don’t 
answer?” asked the woman, angrily. 


you me? you 

“T never answers, ma’am,”’ he responded, 
wearily, “unless I doesn’t hear, and then I 
says, ‘ What?’” 





Daughter writes they've got three 


rooms an’ a bath, an’ this house must have more’n that” 
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His Life Work 
FOREIGNER who had 
* received permission to 
visit one of our large insane 
asylums was surprised at the 
quietude and good order which 
aa prevailed within its walls. He 
7 asked if it was always like 
\ that, and the polite attendant 





who was showing him around 
answered affirmatively. 

“We have what we call our 
violent wards, of course, but I 


suppose you would not care 


to see those.” 

“T think not.” 

“It is just as well, perhaps, 
noisy, al 


They are rather 


though, of course, we exercis« 
the same care in providing for 
the welfare of these inmates 
that you see in this part of the 
institution. We 


section where we keep the ‘in- 


also hav e a 





curables.’”” 





gus *m afraid fou ll drop the i 
19 i 


Could Tennyson Add? 
A SON of a certain distinguished mathe- 
- matician has frequently evinced a dis 
follow 
parent. 
One day, glancing over a column of ‘Tenny- 


position to in the footsteps of his 


eminent 


SOLS poems, he came upon the line 


“Half a league, half a league, half a 
league onward.” 
“Dad,” asked the boy, “did this man 


Tenny son ever have any s¢ hooling?” 
“Why, of course, my 
father “What are vou 
“T was thinking that he couldn't be much 


"os 
sol 


replied the 
thinking of?” 


of a mathematician,” rejoined the boy. “If 


he meant a league and a half, why didn't 


he sav so? 


T< 0 She yppwom 
A PARTY of American tourists from this 


4 


country were visiting the ancient land 


marks of England; their guide was, of course, 
supplying them with more or less valuable 
facts. 


histori 
“This tower,” he proudly remarked, ** goes 


back to William the Conqueror.” 
Why.” asked a girl from Towa, “what's 
the matter? Isn't it satisfactory?” 


wed better take baby and let me carry the 


“These inmates, then, are 
considered curable?” 
* Their 


hopeful.” 


cases are at least 


“Tam much interested,” said the visitor, 
“but LT must not take up any more of your 
You have other duties to attend to, 
prol ably ie 


+. Yes: 


In one of the main rooms of the institution 


time. 
this is merely one of my recreations. 


I am engaged, during most of the time, in 
pursuing what may be called my life work.” 
* Your life work? May Lask what thatis?” 
“Haven't vou heard?” said the attendant, 
in a tone of astonishment. “I am compiling 


an index to the dictionary.” 


A Zodélogical Wonder 


political speaker was criticizing the 


A 
to the income tax. 

“Ves.” he said, “they'll keep cutting the 
wool off the sheep that lays the golden eggs, 


policy of the government in relation 


until they pump it dry!” 


A Trying Situation 
(THE old gardener’s wife had been very ill, 
and, seeing him coming down the street, 
I hastened to ask him about her. 
“Oh, ma’am,” the old man replied, sor. 
rowfully, “the doctor don’t give us no en- 
couragement either way.” 





